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THE CAYUSE OF THE NORTHWEST. 
WILLIAMS, MONTANA. 
oe 

AYUSE often strikes the stranger as a 
rather odd name to apply to a horse. 
One recent arrival walked into a liv- 
ery stable and coolly remarked to the 
proprietor that he supposed he had 
coyotes for sale, and that he would 
like to purchase one suitable for rid- 
ing. Of course he soon heard enough 
about riding coyotes to be a little sus- 
picious about using unfamiliar West- 
ern terms. Cayuse is still the name 
of an Indian tribe of eastern Oregon 
and although at present reduced to a 
hundred or two they were, not a great 
while ago, one of the most powerful 
of northwestern tribes, and owned 
the finest and largest bands of horses of them all. They traveled 
from the lower Columbia to the distant plains east of the Rockies, 
where they hunted bison. This wide dispersion and the fact that 
they were so noted for their horses is probably sufficient to account 
for their name becoming familiar over a wide area of country. 
To-day, whatever its origin, cayuse is the common term in North- 
western vernacular applied to the hardy Indian ponies that have 
been the companions of explorers, hunters, and trappers in all their 
wanderings and hardships, from the time of Lewis and Clark up to 
the present moment. On the one hand they have been starved, 
abused, and killed, while on the other they have enjoyed the excite- 
ment of the chase and freedom of Western life, along with their 
masters, since Western history began, and, indeed, Western history 
could scarcely have been written without them. 

The useful qualities and characteristics of cayuses are many, 
and their faults and failings are often more the result of poor train- 
ing and abuse than of any inborn viciousness. Naturally they are 
tough, long winded, sure footed, and used, moreover, to find their 
living the year round on the open prairies. On the other hand they 
are sometimes stubborn and capricious, and nearly all are inclined 
to buck under certain circumstances, This last trait, of jumping 
up and down stiff-legged, is evidently the manner their wild nature 
suggests for throwing off any object touching them which they do 
not like, and sometimes even old, well-broken animals will suddenly 
buck in the wildest manner at the pressure of a strap or other annoy- 
ance. Stubbornness in them is generally the result of abuse, for 
they are often overworked, half starved, beaten on the head, and in 
every way misused. Many have a trick of pulling back when tied 
or when one attempts to lead them, which often proves annoying. 
A cure of this last fault may be worth relating. An acquaintance 
was once worried a great deal by his pony constantly holding back 
whenever he was leading him over a steep trail. Finally, on one of 
those occasions the animal came to a dead stop, and at about the 
same time the hunter’s stock of patience gave out. Studying over 
the situation a moment he carefully tied the rope he had been pull- 
ing on for an nour or so to a tree just above the trail. Making it 
taut by a few extra pulls he suddenly drew his sharp hunting knife 
across the fibers. They gave way with a snap that sent the horse, 
with his pack, heels over head down the mountain side, finally land- 
ing him in a cross ravine. Everything, fortunately, more or less 
bruised, survived, except the bad trick, which never returned from 
its headlong flight. 

The breaking in of wild cayuses is one of the chief excitements 
on a stock ranch, and among the cowboys generally. The quickest 
and most exciting way of doing this, but also one of the poorest, is 
about as follows: A cayuse is roped (lassoed) and securely held or 
tied to the corral, a stout, heavy saddle and bridle are put on with 
much care, often a rather difficult matter itself, and a rider imme- 
diately mounts. Sometimes the animal starts off and travels till 
tired without cutting up any capers, but usually they are inclined 
to free themselves of their unwelcome burden at the first jump, 
and then all the coolness and skill of the rider are called into play. 
Of course no two animals behave exactly alike, and occasionally it 
seems almost impossible to thoroughly subdue all their wildness 
which only too easily is turned into meanness. I remember one 
remarkably fine saddle horse that would invariably throw himself 
over backward as soon as one attempted to mount after putting on 
the saddle. He would lie sulking so long as it suited him, then, he 
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would jump up and allow himself to be mounted and ridden with 
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the greatest unconcern, till caught up after running loose awhile, 
when the same thing would be repeated. Another animal, a gray, 


| with some odd black marks on the hind-quarters, from which he 


was called ‘* Old Spot,” had the long Roman nose and little, black, 
angular eyes, that seemed to crowd the brain space above, did not 
require much of a physiognomist to predict some of his qualities. 
He had been in service and kept worn down for many years but 
one could no more put a bit in his mouth, or throw on a saddle from 
the unaccustomed side than if he were an unbroken colt. The gen- 
tlest pat caused him to prick up his ears and start spasmodically, as 
if in warning not to attempt familiarities. 

So many cayuses are about ruined in breaking, or are over- 
worked when young, that it is difficult to find a really good animal, 
but once found he merits all the praise ever accorded him. The 
Indian will mount his pony, ride him seventy or eighty miles in a 
night on some scouting or thieving expedition, jump on a fresh 
horse in the morning and be an equal distance out of the country 
before darkness again comes. The ponies seem to stand such rides 
without injury if they are given time to feed and rest afterward. 
If used too constantly, however, they soon become impoverished, 
sore backed, and tender footed, making them almost worthless for 
the time, at least. Since the building of railways and wagon roads 


_ nearly everywhere through the country, the traveler does not 





depend quite so much on the cayuse for carrying him over the 
roughest mountains and steepest of trails as was done in former 
years. Nor does the government require so many in the mail ser- 
vice; still the usefulness of the animal is far from being over, and 
he is as indispensable to the cowboy, the hunter, prospector and 
packer as ever. In past years ‘“‘star-route lines” of mail service 
extended through the country often for hundreds of miles between 
leading points. Large numbers of ponies were required to admit 
of frequent changes at the way stations, which were placed at dis- 
tances varying from fifteen to thirty or more miles apart, depend- 
ing largely on the nature of the country through which the route 
passed. The ponies were seldom fed grain or hay, except in severe 
storms, grazing about the stations during the day and at night 
being driven into the corral. Once in a while, perhaps, a sack of 
oats is obtained and it is a most amusing sight to offer them to 
some old cayuses that have never tasted grain before in their lives 
and see their attempts at chewing it. The oats all seem to get 
under his tongue or between the lips and teeth; anywhere. in fact, 
but between the teeth, causing the animals to make all sorts of 
grimaces and queer maxillary contortions. Sometimes the animals 
give up attempting to chew them and turn away in evident disgust, 
although certainly liking the smell. 

In hunting for the precious metals that lie concealed all 
through the West, much of which even yet is unexplored, the pros- 
pector’s only companion is often a single cayuse on which are 
packed all supplies for the trip. And, indeed, one has to be away 
from all other society to know how much of a companion such an 
animal can be. The narrow, crooked game trails, the steep moun- 
tain sides, the fallen timber and almost perpendicular descents 
passed safely over by the two would seem almost incredible to one 
inexperienced. If in summer, perhaps flies have driven the horse 
half wild all day, and, when night comes on, water, and even grass, 
may be entirely wanting, yet such difficulties only bind the two 
closer together, and when fine camping grounds are reached what 
relief is experienced! The eating and drinking capacities of the 
cayuse seem unlimited, and after a good night’s grazing one might 
almost imagine that the bulky pack under which the animal had 
been staggering all day was quietly transferred in the night to 


| within the animal himself, so distended are his puffed-out sides. 





A good pack animal will make twelve or fifteen miles a day with 
three hundred pounds on his back, but usually nearer one-half this 
amount is carried by each animal, and the distance more or less 
increased. Various kinds of pack-saddles and methods of lashing 
on the pack are employed. One of the best known fastenings is 
that called the *‘diamond hitch.” It is not particularly difficult to 
learn how to make it but much skill and experience is required to 
make up and balance the pack properly and draw the ropes snug. 
At best packing is a rather costly and slow method of transporta- 
tion, and the life of a pack-horse is so hard that few stand it 
very long. 

The cayuse naturally shows off his best points under the hands 
of an expert cowboy. The quickness and knowledge displayed by 
the animal in driving, cutting out and roping stock, and in going 
through a hundred different maneuvers can scarcely be apprecia- 
ted except by the rider himself, and many a mad prank would be 
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impossible without a pretty knowing animal under the horseman. 
For ordinary farm use a heavier horse is much superior to the 
native Indian stock, yet a great many ponies are used in plowing 
and teaming of all kinds. In harness, of course, their great fault is 
lack of weight, but with a small load they often make excellent 
drivers, especially over rough mountain roads. Hitched to a sled 
in winter they will frequently get over a good deal of ground and 
endure hunger and cold that would ruin a less hardy horse. Often 
after a hard day’s work they are turned out in the depth of win- 
ter to paw out their living from the snow-covered prairies, and the 
colder the night the more active they seem to be in getting at the 
dried grass buried, perhaps, quite out of sight under a thick coating 
of snow. Their wonderful toughness is vividly demonstrated by 
the following incident: Two strangers came into camp one night 
long after dark. They were afoot and as it was intensely cold 
weather, with deep snows and unbroken roads, their appearance 
caused some surprise in so unsettled a country, where there were 
no near neighbors. After getting the frost and icicles off their 
faces sufficiently to talk, they said they had started for Fort Ben- 
ton early in the morning with a cayuse team and sled. Traveling 
till after dark they broke through the ice in trying to cross a small 
stream and mired the whole outfit. At length, getting the ponies 
loose, they tied them to trees and struck out to find shelter for 
themselves. The ponies were left out the remainder of the night, 
without food or shelter, and were brought in the next morning 
with their shaggy coats covered with frozen mud and ice, and the 
harness frozen fast to them. They did not appear to have suffered 
much, although the thermometer was thirty degrees below zero. 
After a few hours’ feeding they were started on the journey again, 
none the worse for the night’s exposure. 

The central scene of the frontispiece shows the Flathead country 
of northwestern Montana and the teepees of an Indian encampment. 
Two shaggy little cayuses, necked together, that is, tied with a 
rather short rope by the necks, and one hobbled by the forefeet, 
have strayed off from camp and finally brought up near a great yel- 
low pine, where they doze away the hours, more perhaps because of 
the poor grazing about than from any fatigue. The picture 
above to the left shows a small party of Indians about to move 
camp. One tepee has been pulled down and packed a la travois, on 
a cayuse, the cooking utensils, food, etc., together with a papoose, 
remaining on the ground just as they were before removing the 
tepee. This making a travois of the lodge poles is a common way 
of conveying the camp outfit through an open country, and usu- 
ally, when everything else is in place, a dusky little heathen or two 
is tucked in somewhere to ride, and eye everything with a solemn 
stare as they jog along. The lower right-hand picture illustrates a 
cayuse bucking with his head, down and another animal standing 
still near by. The upper right-hand figure shows a cayuse trying to 
throw his unwelcome rider off backward. 





BEAUTIFYING THE FARM HOME. 


WALTER DALTON. 


—>—— 


It is too often said farmers have no time for ornamental work. 
This is a mistake more of the understanding than of the judgment. 
Ornamental work should not be useless, although so much useless 
work is unornamental, The true principle is to have our useful every- 
day things beautiful. Have them so good that their use will be a 
pleasure. It does not lessen the usefulness of a horse or ox to have 
him handsome and well cared for; neither will it detract from 
the yards about our houses to have them neat. Wonderful im- 
provements have taken place in all parts of the United States in 
this respect during the last ten years, but there are many places 
still in need of ‘‘ toning up.” 

The first province of the art is to ‘remove nuisances,” and this 
should be the keynote of our work. Better have the surroundings 
of our homes neat and fresh, by such common means as we have it 
in our power to use, than attempt an elaboration that must fall into 
neglect. The elaborate bedding arrangements, some of our wealthy 
people delight to spend their money on, should not be desired by 
farmers’ families, but better things are to be had. A good green 
turf and some good trees are better for everyday use than a map 
of the continent done in plants with colored foliage. Better a green 
piece of sward about our houses, even if we cannot keep it as short 
and thick as we wish. It is always ready to respond to our efforts 
when we have time to attend to it, and will not suffer from a little 
neglect as much as exotics do. It is easier to ‘‘clean up” and plant 


new things than to keep the place in order afterward. Therefore 





we should work to this end. Let us think out what we want the 
place to be, and have all our efforts directed to the end in view. 
We may not be able at once to get the things we want, but if we 
arrange what we have with reference to future improvement we 
will be much better satisfied with ourselves and the place when the 
time for further improvement comes. The best selection of trees 
and shrubs that can be made is of those kinds that do well with us; 
better have some thrifty, fresh specimens of the commonest trees 
and shrubs than rare exotics that will not flourish in our soil and 
climate, but only struggle out a miserable existence without beauty 
or fruit. By no means give up trying new things if there isan 
opportunity, but let us experiment in the garden, or somewhere 
else, that indifferent success may not always be before us. Let us 
plant about the house, where we will see them every time we go 
out of doors, plants that we know how to grow, or those that do 
well in similar situations. 

In planning our grounds, few designs are more generally satis- 
factory than an irregular border running around the yard, with 
tall shrubs behind and low growing plants in front, with the middle 
left open for a good space of grass. Avoid dotting things about. 
They will not do as well and are more difficult to care for, and so 
is the grass. This principle holds good everywhere, but can 
be subjected to endless modifications in detail, and gives great 
scope for taste in arrangement and display of knowledge of plant 
growth and characteristics. 

The ‘‘ best soil” is that which we have, for it is what we must 
use. Perhaps it is too poor to raise many things, and we must 
modify and improve it by the means in our power, but rarely can 
we change its permanent character. If our house is on a rocky 
hilltop let us choose shrubby evergreens and things that will live 
without constant care. However much we may desire plants from 
the lowlands, it is unwise to attempt their growth in unfavorable 
situations. If we live on sand or bottom land let us plant accord- 
ingly. We can drain and fertilize to a certain extent, and if there 
is a good supply of water can do wonders with its use, but above all 
let us plan to suit our conditions, personal, financial, and those of 
soil and climate, and not lay out more than we can attend to in the 
future. Plan to keep the surroundings of the home neat, even if 
there are no shrubs but an old lilac bush, or trees but a moss-grown 
apple or pear tree. 


SOIL AS THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF PLANT FOOD. 
T. GREINER, NEW YORK. 

The cheapest form in which we can obtain the plant foods 
needed for the production of paying crops is in soil naturally rich. 
The aggregate amounts of the chief substances of plant food in an 
acre of good arable soil, one foot in depth, are immense. The 
weight of these 43,560 cubic feet of soil, when dry, will be some- 
thing like 4,000,000 pounds, and in these there may be 30,000 to 
40,000 pounds of nitrogen, 25,000 pounds of potash, and 15,000 
pounds of phosphoric acid. The virgin soil is often full of plant 
food, and though the most of it exists in fixed combinations and is 
not immediately available, yet there is enough of it thus ready for 
the use of plants (or becomes so in the course of time) to produce 
luxuriant plant growth year after year for along period. At first 
the crops cannot be equaled on soils having been long in cultivation, 
even with heaviest manuring. Then, gradually, the yields become 
smaller, as the available plant foods are removed from the soil 
year after year and, unless the stock is replenished, the soil must 
after a time become exhausted, worn out and unproductive. The 
reduced stock of the plant foods is no longer rendered available, as 
the plants need it for the production of paying crops. In place of 
the original soil capable of producing forty to fifty bushels of wheat 
per acre, and other crops in proportion, without the aid of costly 
applications of manures, we now have land that, unaided, will 
perhaps give us a yield of eight or ten bushels of wheat, and not 
more than double that amount, at best, provided we supplement its 
natural stores of plant food with an additional five or six dollars’ 
worth of purchased fertility. If we buy an acre of good land, we 
buy with it at least 20,000 pounds of nitrogen, 12,000 pounds of 
potash, and 6,000 pounds of phosphoric acid, which plant foods, if 
we were to purchase them in the form of commercial manures, 
would cost us no less than $2,000. Such soil, wherever found, is in 
itself a mine. The purchaser can afford to pay $100 or $200 an acre 
for it much better than $10 or $20 an acre for soil deprived of most 
of its original store of plant foods. 

Suppose the land is bought at $200 an acre. It pays heavy 
interest from the very beginning. Success begins with the first 
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crop. To keep good soil permanently in a fine state of fertility, and 
the owner on the road to prosperity, will require little effort, and 
involve slight expense. Let us compare results. Suppose we have 
an acre of rich virgin soil. For the first five years it will produce 
forty bushels of wheat, or its equivalent in some other crop, with- 
out any expense for fertilizers. Afterward a small annual dress- 
ing, say of four to six dollars’ worth of plant foods, will be sufficient 
to keep the soil fertility right up to the forty-bushel-of-wheat mark. 
Twenty years’ cropping will thus give us 800 bushels of wheat or 
its equivalent, costing us not over $90 for plant food, and $160 for 
seed, labor and other expenses, or $250 in all. The account then 
stands, approximately, thus: 
Receipts. 


800 bushels wheat at Tic... ..-.-.8600 
2 A. | ee rear : 75 
REC te erect Sinwsskebenjen see bebsensns ivesneSelD 

Expe wses,. 
Manure, 15 years at $6 ..8 90 
Seed, labor, marketing ................. . 160 
UMAR Siew ns hem nds .. $250 


Net profit in twenty years, $425, or $21.25 per year. Please do 
not misunderstand me. I am not advocating the uninterrupted 
production of wheat for twenty years. A good system of rotation 
should be maintained; but with other ordinary farm crops the 
financial results will be somewhat similar. At the end of the 
twenty years the soil should have nearly the same productive 
capacity as at the start. 

Now we will look at another picture. Suppose we have bought 
one of the many run-down farms because it was offered cheap— 
only $20 or $25 an acre. An annual application of the six dollars’ 
worth of manure may under favorable circumstances enable us to 
gradually increase the yield of six or eight bushels of wheat, as at 
the beginning, to twenty bushels at the end of the twenty years’ 


period. The average yield during this entire time will not likely 
exceed fifteen bushels. The account then stands, approximately, 
thus: 
Receipts. 
300 bushels wheat at 75c................ Neer ery Ye 
EO RNPIAES MOE SS BU IO ow os a ein wc oa sey onic ss ap ve boleone 50 
PE n SE abies ecee Seb aE hae Arwen keise wena esanen te 
Expenses. 
Manure twenty Vers Ab BG...<. 65... 6. sso cesses sees saeesens $120 
Seed, labor and other expenses...............-. des ccseses 115 


DUM co cicnie pecan semaaeep cE ReRE Mess Sanhkees scoe here seaeeD 

Net profit in twenty years, $40, or $2 per year. Thus the aggre- 
gate difference of the net profits between the two acres during the 
twenty-year period is $385 in favor of the rich soil. I have tried to 
be moderate in my figures and statements, and believe I could have 
made the matter appear still much more unfavorable for the worn- 
out soil, and by so doing come even nearer to the actual facts. The 
tiller of the poor soil starts in with an annual loss, and only good 
management and the liberal use of plant foods enables him to 
reduce the loss from year to year, and continuing thus, turn it to 
profit after many years’ efforts. If he be not a good manager, the 
loss will be permanent, and the land not any better at the end than 
at the beginning of the twenty years. 

A similar parallel might be drawn between the results from 
rich and poor soil in the production of higher-priced crops, such, 
for instance, as vegetables or fruits, and the differences would 
become still more glaring than we have found them in respect to 
ordinary farm crops. Some of the old market gardens near the 
cities have been turned into manure themselves by the abundant 
dressings of composts given them year after year. The plant foods 
contained in one acre of such soil, if they were to be purchased in 
the form of commercial manures, would be worth more than $3,000. 
These old market gardens are held very high; but their value is 
not alone in the plant foods they contain, but also in their 
proximity to the markets. A good market alone may add $2,000 or 
more to the value of an acre of land in its near vicinity. 

The ‘“‘cheap land” bait leads into a dangerous and usually fatal 
trap. Efforts expended on poor soil, under ordinary circumstances, 
are thrown away and worse than wasted. One acre of soil possessing 
the great reserve stores of the essential plant foods as found in it 
originally is worth ten, even twenty, acres of soil that unaided by 
manures will yield only six or eight bushels of wheat per acre, or 
other crops in proportion. A small farm is safer to begin with than 
a large one; but let the soil be in fairly fertile condition. 





Blanketing Horses.—The noble organs within the chest require 
protection in cold weather, and especially when the animal is heated 
by fast work. The blanket is almost indispensable, as a protection. 
It should perfectly cover the chest and body far back of the loins, 
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even to the root of the tail. No animal when heated, even when 
blanketed should stand long in a draught. The thick muscles of 
the rump require no special cover. A blanket that will buckle 
snugly under and behind the chest is the best for fast driving 
horses when heated. A horse gets stiffened in his forequarters and 
forefeet when exposed to a cold draught when heated. Clipped 
horses, when properly covered, are not so liable to founder as long- 
coated horses profusely sweating. For more perfect protection the 
double-breasted blanket is a special preventive of founder. Never 
forget that a merciful man is merciful to his beast, aside from the 
loss in value that may follow neglect. 
SHEEP ON THE GENERAL FARM. 
—~—_— 

A North Dakota farmer is reported to have gone into sheep 
raising about two years ago with a capital of $600. Since then he 
has sold $700 worth of wool and $300 worth of sheep, and has 400 
sheep now, for which he has been offered $3.50 each but refused to 
sell. What could be more encouraging than this to farmers in any 
of the regions of this country subjected to frequent crop failures from 
drought or other causes? The sheep properly selected according 
to the climatic condition of the country in which it is to be bred, 
and then intelligently managed, is one of the most profitable of 
domesticated animals. In this country, as also in Great Britain, 
there is constant improvement in the character and value of sheep. 
During the past thirty-five years the average weight of the fleeces 
produced has doubled. This is partially due to the fact that the 
sheep have been better cared for in every way than formerly, and 
more intelligently managed. This last with special reference to the 
marked and steady improvement in breeding. We would not by 
any means advise farmers to sell out and go into sheep husbandary, 
but rather to combine that with their other pursuits. They should 
not select sheep for wool growing alone, but try to get a good fleece 
and a heavy carcass of mutton from the same animal. At the same 
time the demands of the times are for an early maturing carcass in 
sheep as well as in cattle, and it is found that where mutton sheep 
have to be fed at all with special crops the earlier they are matured 
the less likely they are to ‘‘ eat their heads off”; and, of course, the 
greater the net profit to be derived from them. An ewe that raises 
two lambs besides the wool clip pays her owner 200 per cent on the 
money invested in her. Besides, this money comes in from April to 
August, during a period at which many farmers have nothing else 
to turn into ready money for current expenses. Then, again, sheep 
droppings form one of the best manures for grass lands and for 
cereal crops. One hundred sheep produce much valuable manure 
in the course of a year and are worth their keep for that purpose. 











ONIONS ON PRAIRIE SOD. 
DR. A. G. CHASE, KANSAS. 
tte 


Kansas is a little too far south, I think, for the best results with 
seed onions. Those who will grow their own top-sets, using good 
judgment, will, I am sure, do better here than with seed onions. 
Farther north, in Iowa and Minnesota, the latter are most profita- 
ble. Some of the best-paying crops I have known have been grown 
on prairie sod, sown broadcast and simply harrowed in with a large 
two-horse harrow. A widow lady in lowa had a strip of sod one 
rod wide and half a mile long that had been broken by the adjoin- 
ing farmer by mistake as to the division line, which she had sown 
with red Wethersfield onions. The sod had been turned the fall 
before. From this strip she marketed seven hundred bushels of as 
handsome onions as were ever raised. She received one dollar per 
bushel in St. Louis, and the freight by boat and all expenses were 
less than fifty dollars. As the land was about the whole of her capi- 
tal, it proved a perfect godsend to her and her little family. While 
this is much above the average, both in yield and price, yet $200 to 
$400 per acre can be easily realized. It will be remembered that on 
our prairie sod there are absolutely no weeds the first year. Nearly 
as good results might probably be obtained from a blue grass sod, 
but the land should be nearly level, or a heavy rain soon after sow- 
ing may destroy the crop. This very thing happened to me on a 
three-acre crop, when the seed had cost me six dollars per pound. 

One of my neighbors here, with a large family of girls, gave 
each, of three or four of them, a plat of ground and the onions to 
plant it for raising ‘‘top-sets.” Altogether there was a little less 
than three-quarters of an acre, but the joint crop brought over $400, 
at five dollars per bushel. For the last few years, however, the 
market has not been so good, as our dealers bring them from other 
sections, where there is a surplus. 
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THE ABERDEEN-ANGUS HEIFER—PROGRESS OF TURLINGTON. 
lite 

The remarkable records made by prize winning Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle, both male and female, at the leading live-stock shows 
of the past season have added new laurels to the renown of this 
already celebrated breed. Its value for quantity, as well as quality, 
of beef is becoming more and more recognized. The cows are 
good and steady breeders, and what is rather unusual in most beef 
cattle they are generally good milkers. The calves of this breed, 
too, mature early—a matter of no small economical importance 
where animals are raised for beef. 

Our illustration, engraved after a recent photograph, portrays 
the famous Aberdeen-Angus heifer, Progress of Turlington, No. 7116, 
owned by Leslie & Burwell, Cottage Grove, Wis. She was born 
January 25, 1887, and, in the words of her owners, ‘‘Is one of those 
black beauties that beats all breeds, horned or hornless.” Her 
greatest feat last year was at the Illinois State fair, at Peoria, where 
she had to compete with all animals that had taken the highest 
honors at those fairs at which she had not been exhibited. Still 
she was an easy winner over them all. This made her the sweep- 
stakes cow of the season ‘‘over all breeds.” Progress of Turlington 





gree of quality is also the case with milk and butter, and with eggs. 
A really choice article in any of these lines owes very much to the 
character of the food from which it was formed. Choice clover 
hay, sweet ensilage, sound corn and oats, with a good quality of 
bran and oil meal, will produce butter that is totally unlike the arti- 
cle that is evolved from musty, overripe hay, fed with a ration of 
damaged grain. 

Many of the successful dairymen have learned that gilt-edged 
butter, with its most delightful flavor, can only be had by giving 
great care to the matter of feeding. Hens fed upon putrid meat 
may lay well, but the eggs will be ‘‘ off” in taste. The finest beef is 
from the stall-fed ox which has turned golden meal, bright hay, 
sweet ensilage, and sound roots into future steaks and roasts. 

The most toothsome pork does not come from filthy pens where 
dirty swine dig their food out of their own filth and refuse matter, 
oftentimes unsound at that. It cannot be expected either that firm 
flesh can be formed from a diet of slops exclusively, although these 
may be of good material and fed ina cleanly way. To make good 
pork the tissues must be made plump with fattening- and flesh- 
forming food, but not a diet wholly of one or the other. Clover, 
bran, oats and milk for growth—then an addition of corn meal for a 
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PROGRESS OF TURLINGTON, 7,116. 


‘carries the honors not only as a three-year-old but as a two-year-old 
as well. At the Chicago Fat Stock Show in November last, she, in 
company with several others of the same breed, also owned by Leslie 
& Burwell, took the prize for the best herd of Aberdeen Angus 
breeding cattle, and Progress, herself, bore away the blue. She 
was sired by Black Knight. Her dam, Progress, No. 4720, was 
sired by Sea King, who went the way of all flesh before his great 
worth was known. There are but few females left by him, which 
makes old Progress all the more valuable. 


FEEDING FOR FLAVOR. 


WEBB DONNELL, MAINE. 





tiie 

A great part of the beef, pork, mutton, and poultry that reaches 
the markets is produced with little or no thought of adding to the 
flavor of the article by care in feeding. In fact it seems generally 
to be held that no matter what is fed, if the animal can convert it 
into flesh the result will be the same as though the choicest food 
was given. We have yet much to learn in regard to correct meth- 
ods of feeding, but this is true, that the flesh of an animal in the 
matter of flavor and consistency,—whether firm or flabby,—depends 
to a large extent on how it was fed previous to slaughter. This de- 





short time before killing, will give such a flavor as the average pork 
eater knows nothing of. In some parts of the country swine are 
kept in a reasonable manner, but the general practice is to feed upon 
slops in a close, dirty pen, with no pasturage, or addition of green 
fodder to the ration, except a few weeds, or other refuse, that is 
thrown into the mire with a few weeks of fattening food at the end. 

The French have a system of fattening fowls that produces 
poultry superior in quality to that found, as a rule, in any other 
country. There is a practice of mixing with the ration certain 
spices and herbs that give a most delicious flavor to the flesh. That 
highly flavored foods impart some of their agreeable qualities to" 
flesh is shown in the case of such of our own game birds as feed 
upon wild celery. 

There is a very interesting, and perhaps profitable, chance for 
experiment in this direction. In the meantime it should be remem- 
bered that unsound feed will not make sound flesh, and that clean- 
liness and a properly balanced ration of both flesh- and fat-formers 
are essential in making fine meat, whatever be the animal. Nor 
should it be forgotten that in the production of a really fine article 
it is frequently possible to make a profit out of what might other- 


wise be a loss. 
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THE SCREW-WORM. 
DR. C. M. WEED, OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION. 
ee 


The stock-growers of Texas have been greatly troubled by a fly 
which deposits eggs in cattle wherever wounded. The eggs hatch 
small maggots, almost immediately, that feed upon the victim’s 
flesh. This insect has been known for years as the Screw-worm or 
Screw-worm fly, and until lately has apparently not been trouble- 
some north or east of Texas. It has now invaded, however, other 
Southern States, notably Louisiana and Mississippi, 
creating considerable alarm. Dr. Mark Francis, of 
the Texas Experiment Station, and Prof. H. A. Mor- 
gan, of the Louisiana Experiment Station, have 
recently made a special study of this fly and made 
valuable additions to the knowledge of its history. 

THE FLY’s UFE History.—The four stages of the 
’ insect are here shown, much magnified, in the accom- 
panying illustrations. At Fig. 1 is represented a mass 
of the eggs as they are deposited. Each egg is about 
one-twentieth of an inch long, light yellow or white in 
color, and nearly cylindrical, but with a longitudinal 
ridge on the upper side. Each fly is capable of depos- 
iting a great number of eggs. They are often depos- 
ited where ticks have burst on the brisket, flank, or 
just behind the udder of cows, and even in the vulvz 
of fresh cows. Young calves are almost invariably 
affected in the navel and often in the mouth, causing the teeth to 
fall out. The eggs are also laid in wounds on horses, mules and 
hogs, though sheep are comparatively free from attack unless 
injured by dogs. But the insect is not confined to living animals 
for its development, for it as freely develops from eggs laid upon 
decaying animal and vegetable matter. 

THE LARVA OR MaGcot.—Under favorable conditions the eggs 
hatch within an hour after being deposited. When first hatched 





FIG. 1. THE 
EGGS. 





FIG. 2. LARVA. FIG. 3. PUPARIUM. 
the larvee are small and easily overlooked. If they are hatched on 
the surface in a drop of blood from a ruptured tick, for instance, 
Dr. Francis has observed that they attempt to perforate the skin, 
and if hatched in wounds they at once become buried out of sight. 
They seem to attach themselves by their heads, which are provided 
with two strong, sharp-pointed, black hooks and burrow their way 
under the skin, completely devouring the soft flesh. The worms 
grow steadily in size, and the hole in the flesh becomes larger every 
day. They produce considerable irritation, for the part is always 
swollen and constantly bleeding. 

The larva becomes full grown in a week or ten days during hot 
weather. It is then about 
three-fifths of an inch long, 
of the form represented at 
Fig. 2, and whitish. At each 
articulation there is a row of 
stiff black bristles, which 
gives it a general resem- 
blance to a screw, hence, its 
common name. The larva, 
when full grown, falls from 
the wound to the ground, 
makes its way slightly be- 
neath the surface, and 
changes to the pupa state. 
The puparium is represented 
at Fig. 3. It is nearly half 
an inch long and brown. 

FIG. 4. THE SCREW-WORM FLY. About ten days later the adult 
flies emerge from these brown cases. One of the flies is repre- 
sented, much magnified, at Fig. 4. It is two-fifths of an inch long, 
with a wing expanse of nearly an inch. It is of a brilliant metal- 
lic green color with a yellow head and black legs. The wings are 
transparent, except near the base where they are slightly clouded ; 
and there are three black longitudinal stripes on the thorax. The 





entire body is furnished with rather long, spinose hairs. These flies | the other. 


are readily attracted by the odor of decaying animal or vegetable 
matter, upon which they feed voraciously. 
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REMEDIAL MEASURES. — Where the screw worms are present 
remedies must be applied with a view to killing them without 
injury to the wounded part of the animal. The substances usually 
employed are cresylic acid, calomel, chloroform, and carbolic acid. 
Enough of any of these is applied to kill the maggots, and then, 
in case the substance used is an irritant, it is washed away by water. 
All treatment should be supplemented by daubing the margins of 
the wound with pine tar to ward off the fly. Vast numbers of cases 
can be prevented by keeping cattle free from common cattle ticks. 





WOODEN WELL-CURBING. 
alii 

In sections of the country where stones or brick can not be 
obtained the wells are curbed up with boards or timber, and this is 
an important operation where walls are sunk through sand or fria- 
ble soil liable to cave in. Herewith is illustrated a method of curb- 
ing as fast as the well is deepened. It not only serves as the perma- 
nent wall but prevents trouble and accidents from caving in while 
the laborers are at work making 
the well. Having decided on 
the diameter of the well, cut 
boards of uniform length (usu- 
ally about four feet), cutting or 
notching in each end as shown | 
in the engraving. Dig the well 
square, placing in the boards 
upon all four sides; asit is deep- 
ened two short strips are nailed 
over each crack to hold the 
boards in place. After water is 
reached, or at any time, corner 
pieces are firmly nailed at each angle to hold the whole firmly and 
solid, when the short strips may be removed. It is also well to 
make a ladder, by simply nailing to one of the corner pieces strips 
one foot apart. They will be one inch from the curb and make a 
firm and secure hold for both hands and feet in making the ascent 
and descent. 





WOODEN WELL CURB. 





A YANKEE FENCE. 
canis 

In many localities rail fences are still in use, but the scarcity of 
timber prevents them from being rebuilt ; hence various plans are 
adopted to still keep up the fence with less wooden material. A 
fence that is not only neat, but truly economical of timber, may be: 
constructed as follows. Sound pieces of rails or other material are 
used for posts, which may be either set or driven, and as rails are 
usually cut twelve feet in length the posts should be set eleven feet 
apart from center to center. The general appearance of the fence 
when finished is shown in Fig. 1, while the manner of attaching the 
wire is shown in Fig. 2. Either rails, poles, boards, or slabs can be 
used in this manner. Each panel can be used or opened as a drive- 
way, and in spring all posts that have been disturbed by the frost 
can be readily redriven without removing the rails or boards. Four 
rails make as good a cattle, horse, and sheep fence as seven rails. 








FIG. 1. THE COMPLETE FENCE. FIG. 2. POST AND WIRE. 


would laid up in the common zigzag form, occupy less ground and 
will be found very desirable. No. 9 or 10 galvanized wire should be: 
used, drawing each staple in so that it will grip the wire. 





Home Markets for Cheese.—Good, whole-milk, American-made 
cheese now retails at a higher price in this country than it does in 
England, while the farmer gets no more as his share for one lot than 
Cheese made to travel all the way to Europe must be 
more solid and less appetizing than that made for home consump- 
tion. There is everything to be said in favor of the home market. 
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POTATO GROWING IN IDAHO. other dropped the sets, cut-side down, and a third followed. cover- 
ing the sets and filling the furrow at one operation with a hoe. 
This took two and three-quarters days’ time. Afterward the ground 
was gone over with a light willow brush, to thoroughly level it. 
The seed was cut to two eyes, and the seed ends were not used. 
One hundred sets weighed fifteen pounds thirteen ounces. In all, 
2,559 pounds were used, and the variety was the ‘‘ Idaho.” 

The seed for planting was selected in March, with great care, 
and put into a bin in the cellar until cut at planting time. Those 


—>>—_ 
Idaho is famous for its potatoes, but the last season has been so 
unfavorable that potato growers have had to encounter most serious 
difficulties, as will be seen by the following account of the crop of 
one of the contestants for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize. 
Although the yield fell below the five hundred bushel mark, the 
history of the contest acre presents some points of interest to 
farmers generally, and shows how by perseverance and intelligent 
management success may be attained even under most discouraging | showing any blemish were rejected. None weighed less than five 
conditions. ounces, and from that up to a little over two pounds. One bushel 
This acre, situated near Hailey, Alturas Co., Idaho, was planted | contained eighty-two potatoes. The potatoes averaged five sets 

by Mr. Frank Drake. ‘The land is half heavy black loam and half | each, and none had sprouted before being planted. 
gravelly black’loam in a narrow creek bottom. A perspective view The weather was warm and pleasant from May 11th to 25th, 
of the valley is presented in our engraving. The original growth | then it was cold and windy until June 4th, the ground meanwhile 
was bunch grass, rye grass and rabbit brush, but notimber. Itis | drying rapidly. On June 8th the crop was fairly up. ‘No rain 
naturally dry, requires irrigating, and is very sticky when wet; but | fell from May 11th to June 19th when it rained nearly all day. The 
like all soil of this character in the West it retains moisture only rows wcre plowed June 14th and later. On June 25th there was a 
a short while when the weather is hot and dry, and is very apt to light rain for two hours. On July 1st the whole acre was irrigated, 
bake hard on the surface. The land was first plowed in the spring | the weather being warm and dry. After this the plants grew rap- 
of 1887. That year, and also in 1888, the north half was planted with | idly and could not be again hoed or cultivated. On July 21st a hot 
potatoes, and the south half was planted about equally to sugar- | wave set in lasting six days—the thermometer going up to 98° F. 
corn and Hubbard squash. No manure of any kind was used either | During this spell the crop was irrigated several hours daily, by 
year. The potatoes running the water 
yielded one hundred “By YiiA pF py. . - straight through be- 
and fifty bushels both py 4 a | ae tween the rows. At 
years, and the other zt yy, yy, ae aa this time the blight 
crops did well also, In yi Loup w OS We att ' appeared. On August 











1889 the south half eye j 6th another hot wave 
was planted in pota- UF , Je set in, the thermome- 
few Ge ter going up to 97° F. 


toes, and the north 
half to corn and 
squash. The potatoes 
vielded at the rate of * 
five hundred bushels © 
per acre. The crop 
was considered re- 
markable, particu- 
larly as no manure of “¥s 
any kind was applied | 
that year either. In 
November, 1889, the 
land was plowed nine ; 
toten inches deep, and 
has neither been 
plowed nor cross- 
plowed since. A Can- 
ton twelve-inch steel 
plow was used, occu- 
pying two horses and 
one man three-quar- . 
ters of a day. On May ~ ee el : 2 
1, 1890, the land was ee a affected with blight, 
harrowed with a com- and this storm made 
im & tamow with VIEW OF WOOD RIVER VALLEY, IDAHO. Megpreoereieornentiag 

September 6th it rained and snowed, then cleared up, turned cold 


the teeth set down full length and heavily weighted. The ground 
had been covered with two to five feet of snow and was packed | and froze hard. On the morning of the 7th the thermometer stood 


very hard. The spring had been very late and drier than usual, at 28° F.—and all the vines were killed. . 

but snow had remained on a portion of the land until April The crop was harvested from October 2d to 6th inclusive, by 
26. In consequence the land was too wet to plow, and too wet in | plowing through the rows with two horses, picking up the potatoes 
fact to be properly stirred with any implement. Great care was | by hand and placing them between the rows, and finally going 
necessary to keep it from baking. It was harrowed six times, | over the rows with hand hoes in order to get out any tubers yet 
taking two horses and one man one day. Then the land was gone | remaining in the ground. A plow and hand hoes were the only 
over three times with a brush made of willows in order to level and | implements used. Thetubers were very fine, smooth, hard, solid, 
pulverize the surface, taking two horses and one man half aday. | and many weighing three to four pounds. They cooked dry and 
Eight hundred pounds of Mapes potato manure were scattered | mealy. The acre yielded four hundred and seventy-nine bushels 
broadcast after the second harrowing. The land was furrowed six _ eighteen and a half pounds. The expenses of the crop were great, 
inches deep and three feet apart with a Canton twelve-inch steel | the fertilizer alone laid down costing $87.60, the seed $51.18, and 
plow. Twelve hundred pounds of the same manure were then | the harvesting $65.00, which with the other expenses came to 
spread as evenly as possible in and on the sides of the furrows and | $270.38. But the potatoes sold for ninety cents per bushel, leaving 
mixed with the soil by hand hoes before the seed was planted. a handsome profit of $127.24 after deducting all expenses. 

Planting was commenced on the 6th and finished on the 15th of Mr. Drake felt much discouraged at first owing to the bad condi- 
May. The weather was warm and pleasant until noon on the 7th, | tion of the land and the unfavorable spring and writes us that he 
when a heavy rain commenced and continued till the 11th. The | would have given up the idea of entering the contest only for the 
planting was done by hand. The sets were about ten and three- | fact that he had bought the fertilizer. But when his crop was 
quarters inches apart, making a total of 16,200 hills. There were | secured he was glad that he had persevered, and says that even 
twenty-seven rows and about six hundred hills to the row. In | without a prize he feels well satisfied with the profits from the 
planting, one man dug a small hole in the bottom of the drill, an- | crop. He is confident, too, that in a more favorable season and 


The crop was irri- 
gated on August 9th 
“and on the 18th was 
irrigated for the last 
, time. The days were 
then warm and the 
* nights cool until Au- 
_ gust 30th when there 

occurred the heaviest 
thunder storm in the 
memory of white set- 
tlers in that vicinity. 
A heavy rain was not 
remembered to have 
fallen there before in 
August. The rain fell 
in torrents, with some 
hail, and the wind 
blew with great vio- 
lence. Most of the 
plants were already 
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with the land in good tilth he can, by the judicious use of commer- 
cial fertilizers, get 1,000 bushels of potatoes per acre, for the realiz- 
ation of which he has our sincere wishes. 





PREVENTION OF RUST IN CEREALS. 
J. PEDERSEN BJERGAARD, DENMARK, 
<All. 

The damage to grain crops annually, by rust, amounts to enor- 
mous values, and any really effective and practical remedy will be 
of a corresponding importance and will be hailed with joy by grain 
growers who have realized their losses from the fungous maladies 
known under the common name of ‘‘rust.” Such a remedy has by 
patient research and intelligently conducted experiments been dis- 
covered in this country by a gentleman who some years ago won 
the gratitude of agriculturists by his method of treating potatoes so 
as to prevent the potato blight caused by the fungus Phytophthora 
infestans. The process for preventing blight in grain crops depends 
on immersion of the seed grain for a certain time in warm water of 
a certain temperature, followed by rapid cooling in cold water. As 
for barley it is further required that it be soaked for some time in 
cold water previous to the immersion or dipping in warm water. 
To treat first of barley, the discoverer calls attention to the follow- 
ing points: 

1. The Soaking. While oats, wheat and rye may be dipped 
immediately in the warm water (without previous soaking) with per- 
fect preventive effect, the same common grain and grass rust (Puc- 
cinia graminis), on barley cannot be prevented unless the seed 
grain, previous to the warm water dip, be soaked for a certain time 
in cold water. One of the objects of the discoverer’s experiments 
last year was to ascertain the length of time required for the barley 
to be soaked in cold water before dipping in warm water. The 
experiments showed that a soaking for five hours did not fully 
destroy the fungous spores, but that this was effected by a soaking 
for six and up to eighteen hours, the greatest length of time 
employed in the experiments. As the varying temperatures of the 
cold water and the degree of hardness of the shell of the grain prob- 
ably are items to be considered, the discoverer advises not to trust to 
the shortest time of soaking that has proved effective, as far as the 
experiments go. He thinks he may safely formulate his instruc- 
tions on this point thus: Immerse the seed-barley perfectly in cold 
water for four hours: let it then stand in wet bags in a cool, not too 
drying place for at least four hours more before the dipping in 
warm water is to be performed. The effect of the preparatory 
soaking in cold water lasts as long as the grain remains moist, 
which under the conditions of the experiments it did for fourteen 
hours—a sufficient time in which to prepare for the warm water 
dipping. 

2. The Temperature of the Warm Water. One of the problems 
which last year’s experiments solved was whether a somewhat 
lower temperature than 126° Fahrenheit would suffice for a com- 
plete prevention of barley blight. This proved, as expected, to be 
the case, for a temperature of 123° was found sufficient. In a previ- 
ously instituted test with the spores of the rust fungus they lost 
their vitality at 122°. The temperature of the warm water for 
barley may, according to this, safely be reduced to about 124°. Mr. 
Jensen also tried temperatures of respectively 128° and 130° for five 
minutes, which delayed the sprouting of the grain somewhat and 
killed a few grains. But even the highest temperature did not in 
any noticeable degree damage the ultimate produce in the field, as 
far as the eye could discern. The indications, however, are that 
between 124° and 126° Fahrenheit is the safest temperature. 
Whether the boundary may be somewhat reduced, it will be the 
object of next season’s experiments to find out. The grain seems 
to stand the heat better when it is dipped and lifted out of the 
warm water several times during the five minutes of the process 
than when it is kept longer at the time under water. 

3. Method of Dipping in Warm Water. Two vats with warm 
water at a temperature of 129° are required. The quantity of warm 
water in each must be five or six times as great as the quantity of 
grain found convenient to dip at a time (which in most cases will 
be from three to five pecks). In vat No. 1 the barley is first dipped, 
in the hamper or basket described below, three times, observing 
that each time it be held five or six seconds under and three to four 
seconds above the water, by which measure most of the water 
absorbed each time will have time to run off. This dipping in the 
first vat will thus altogether take about half a minute. Next the 


grain is dipped in the other vat for the remainder of the five 
minutes sixteen to twenty times, keeping the hamper each time ten 


| 


| 








or twelve seconds under and three to four seconds above water. A 
few seconds more or less make no material difference. If the heat- 
ing is done by steam, the temperature need at the start be only 126°, 
as the steam let in will about supply the loss of heat caused during 
and by the immersion in vat No. 2. When steam is not employed, 
the heat in the first vat will, by the dipping, be reduced about 9°, 
in the other vat only about 34°, namely, about 2° quickly and the 
remainder slowly, so that the temperature will close with about 
1254°. The decrease of the temperature during the process, depend- 
ing somewhat on circumstances must, of course, all along be con- 
trolled, especially in vat No. 2; if the heat closes one or two degrees 
higher or lower in vat No. 1 it has no influence on the effectiveness 
of the operation, the object of this vat only being to bring the 
temperature of the grain up to such a height that the decrease of 
the heat in vat No. 2, by the dipping, be kept within close bounds. 

4, The Cooling Off.—When the dipping is finished, after the lapse 
of five minutes, a bucket, or for larger bulks two buckets, of cold 
water must immediately be thrown over the grain, which is then 
emptied out on the barn floor or in a loft, where it is left until it is to 
be sown. The grain is each time spread out thin to facilitate the 
cooling off. If grain suspected of rust has been laying on the place, 
the floor must, ere the dipped grain is spread upon it, have been 
washed over with a two per cent solution of sulphate of copper. 
The bags in which the grain is transported must, before use, have 
been dipped in boiling water for a few minutes. These precautions 
for the prevention of contagion of the disinfected grain, which 
must also be observed for the other cereals, may be omitted for nude 
(Puccinia graminis) but not for covered (Puccinia rubigo-vera) 
grain and grass rust. For oats, it is not of any great importance, 
but should not be neglected. For wheat, it is of vital importance. 

5. The Hampers should, by preference, be of cylindrical shape, 
with flat bottoms and nearly straight sides. They may be made of 
coarse willows, but should then be lined inside with cheese-cloth or 
similar open stuff, stitched on here and there, which will allow the 
water to pass freely in and out. Common bagging is too close, and 
will prevent disinfection. The covers should be removable, of the 
sume open stuff, sewed toa cane rim strengthened by cross-sticks, 
and must fit inside the hampers. The fabric should extend about 
an inch outside the cane rim, and the covers be made so as to 
freely slide up and down in the hampers, the fabric rubbing against 
its sides. The hampers may be of any size found convenient to 
handle; nine inches high and eighteen{to twenty-four inches inside 
diameter will, in most cases, be found suitable. The smallest width 
will give room for about three pecks of grain, the larger for about a 
bushel and a peck, with a layer of grain about six inches thick. 
The hampers should have stiff handles for convenient operation by 
two operators. 

6. Thermometers.—It is advisable to have two thermometers— 
one for each vat. Should the one be broken, one may suffice, at a 
pinch. It is, of course, advisable that the scale of the thermometers 
extend somewhat higher than the highest temperature required for 
the process, say to about 140°. To insure that the water be not too 
warm, it is to be recommended to first pour in cold water (about 
half of the entire quantity to be contained in the vats); add about 
an equal quantity of boiling water, and then regulate with the ther- 
mometers. It is, of course, important that the thermometers show 
correctly, or, if not, that divergence is exactly known and taken 
into account. 

Oats, Wheat, and Rye.—The blight-preventive treatment of 
these cereals is the same as for barley, with the exception of the 
following points : 

1. The grain is dipped dry, without previous soaking. 

2, The temperature to begin with must, for oats and wheat, be 
133°; the closing temperature in vat No. 2 will then be between 129° 
and 131°. With regard to rye, sufficient experiments have not as 
yet been made. As far as has been ascertained, dipping of the seed 
grain at a temperature of 126° has proved preventive of rust in this 
cereal. At the present state of knowledge, an initiatory tempera- 
ture of 131° degrees is recommended ; the closing temperature will 
then be between 127° and 129°. A divergence of one degree in the 
thermometer is not material for oats and wheat, and probably not 
for rye either. : 

3. The above described cover for the hampers is not satisfac- 
tory for dipping oats, owing to the buoyancy of this grain in water. 
whereby the cover will be liable to be partly lifted, allowing some 
of the grain to float out in the water. This is prevented by using a 
removable cover of ordinary wicker-work, fitting tight, and held 
firm by the inside rim of the hamper. Such cover need not be lined. 
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IMPROVED ESSEX SWINE. 

The history of no other English bred pigs is better known than the 
Essex. About the year 1840 the Essex was a breed of coarse, vora- 
cious hogs, black and white, and in no way a profitable animal. 
About this time Lord Western, while traveling in Italy, secured 
some Neapolitan pigs and took them to England, where he crossed 
them on the coarse Essex. The Neapolitans are supposed to have 
Chinese blood in them, are small, nearly hairless, black in color, 
and have a great tendency to fatten on little food. From this cross 
came the Improved Essex, that to this day has stood at the very head 
of thoroughbred pigs. 

About a dozen years ago the Essex became very fashionable 
among American breeders, and large numbers were imported. The 
rage for fine breeding led to mating them too closely in-and-in, a 
vicious practice that injured the fecundity of the breed and made 
them unsatisfactory in the hands of those who hoped to make 
money with them. For this reason they may be said to never have 
become what is called popular with breeders generally. It cannot, 
however, be said that the Essex is not a profitable breed when prop- 
erly handled. The quality of the flesh is of the highest character, 
especially for a fancy market for a choice article, and when the 
males of thoroughbred blood are crossed on coarse sows of native 
blood there are no better pigs for the general market. For early 
maturity and quick fattening, which are the essential qualities of a 
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tration, engraved after a photograph, presents the first premium 
pen of Essex hogs at the recent Fat-Stock show, Chicago. The 
animals are the property of M. H. Walworth, of Michigan. 





KEEPING BACON AND HAMS. 
B. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 
<<a 

The meathouse, or smokehouse as it- is commonly called in 
Virginia, is usually a tall frame structure, twelve by fifteen, or 
fifteen by eighteen feet, underpinned solidly with brick set a foot 
or more into the ground, or with a double set of sills, the bottom 
set being buried into the soil. This mode of underpinning is 
designed to prevent thieves from digging under the wall and into 
the house. Stout inch thick boards are used for the weather- 
boarding, and sometimes the studs are placed near enough 
together to prevent a person from getting through between them. 
The house is built tall to give more room for meat, and to have it 
further from the fire while it is being smoked. The weather- 
boarding and the roof should be tight to prevent too free escape 
of the smoke. No window, and but one door is necessary. The 
floor should be of clay packed firm, or else laid in cement or brick. 
Indeed, it would be better to have the entire walls built of brick, 
but this would add considerably to the cost of construction. The 
room should be large enough to admit of a platform on one or both 
sides for packing the pork upon when salted. There should bea 
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PREMIUM ESSEX SWINE. 


breed when correctly handled, the Essex has no superior, and this 
is the point the farmers should have in view when selecting a breed 
for the greatest profit. Taken a given quantity of feed, and there 
is probably no other breed of grade pigs that will make more and 
better pork, and that is the standard all should be tested by. 

The Improved Essex is ranked among the small breeds, though 
specimens seen at many of the fairs prove that with selection and 
proper care they can be bred as large as it is profitable to raise a 
pig. All they require to attain a good, reasonable size is age and 
good keeping. While they are great eaters, they are thorough 
digesters, turning almost every ounce of food to fat or flesh, and 
for the farmer with little room for pigs to roam in he could make no 
better choice than the Essex, as they are very quiet in disposition 
and seem to love a pen better than an open field. For this reason 
the breed is particularly adapted to the needs of the villager, who is 
compelled to keep his pigs in close quarters. 

For a show pig there is nothing superior to the Essex. When 
well bred there is a style and finish, an extravagance, if necessary, 
of fine points about him that wins the blue ribbon in the face of 
apparently overwhelming numbers on the part of other breeds. He 
is the aristocrat among the breeds because he is the most thorough- 
bred of them all. As every breeder knows, it is this quality that 


makes a breed preéminently successful to cross the males on coarse 
sows for producing valuable pigs for fattening purposes, Our illus- 





salt barrel, a large wooden tray made of plank, in which to salt the 
meat, and a short, handy ladder for reaching the upper tier of 
joists. A large basket for holding chips, a tub for water when 
smoking meat, a large chopping block and a meat ax for the con- 
venience of the cook are necessary articles for the meathouse. 
Nothing else should be allowed to cumber the room to afford a 
harbor for rats or to present additional material for a blaze, in case 
a spark from the fire should snap out to a distance. The house 
should be kept neatly swept, and rats should not be allowed to 
make burrows under anything in the room. The floor of the meat- 
house should always be of some hard material like cement or brick, 
or else clay pummelled very hard so that there would be no hiding 
place for the pup of the Dermestes (parent of the “‘ skipper”). 

The ‘‘skipper” undergoes one or two moultings while in the 
meat, and at last drops from the bacon to the floor, where, if the 
earth is loose, it burrows into the ground, and remaining all winter, 
comes out a perfect beetle in spring. A hard, impervious floor will 
prevent it from doing this, and compel it to seek a nesting place 
elsewhere. The reason why country bacon is sometimes so badly 
infested with the skipper is that the house and floor affords or 
becomes an excellent incubator, as it were, for the Dermestes, and 
the bacon bugs become so numerous that all the meat gets infested 
with them. In case the floor of the smokehouse is soft and yield- 
ing, it becomes necessary each winter, before the meat is packed, to 
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salt, to remove about two inches of the soil and put in fresh earth or 
clay in its place. Thus, many of the insects would be carried out 
where they would be destroyed. The walls and roof of the room 
on the interior should also be swept annually to dislodge any pupz 
that might be hybernating in the cracks and crevices. 

With these precautions, there should not be many of the pests 
left within the building, though it is a hard matter when a house 
once gets badly infested to dislodge them entirely. There are so 
many hiding-places about a plain shingle roof that it is next to 
impossible not to have some of these insects permanently lodged in 
the meathouse. But with a good, hard floor, frequent sweeping 
and the use of plenty of black pepper on the meat, the number of 
the Dermestes should be reduced to the minimum. 

Bacon keeps nowhere so well as in the house where it is smoked, 
and if the bugs do not get too numerous it is decidedly better to 
allow it to remain hanging there. Bacon needs air and a cool, dry, 
dark room for keeping it well in summer. The least degree of 
dampness is detrimental, causing the bacon to mold. It has been 
noticed, however, that moldy bacon is seldom infested with tho 
skipper. Hence, some people, to keep away the skippers, hang their 
bacon in a cellar where there is dampness, preferring to have it 
moldy rather than skippery. Some housekeepers preserve their 
hams in close boxes or barrels, in a cool, dark, room, and succeed 
well. Others pack in shelled oats or bran, or wrap in old newspa- 
pers, and lay away on shelves or in boxes. Inclosing in cloth sacks 
and painting the cloth is also practiced. All these plans are more 
or less successful, but oblige the housekeeper to be constantly on 
the watch to prevent mice and ants from getting to the bacon. But 
if any one should prefer to exclude the bugs entirely from his meat 
the following contrivance is offered as a cheap and entirely satis- 
factory arrangement :— 

After the meat is thoroughly smoked, hang it all close together, 
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NEW ZEALAND FLOOD-FENCE. 

or at least all the hams, in the center of the house, and inclose it on 
all sides with a light frame over which is stretched thin cotton cloth, 
taking care that the frame does not quite touch the meat, and that 
there shall be no openings in the cloth or frame through which the 
bugs might crawl,—and so let it hang all summer. This contrivance 
will prevent the bug from getting at the meat to deposit its eggs, 
and the thin, open fabric of the cloth will at the same time admit 
plenty of air. The bottom or one side of the frame should be fixed 
upon hinges, for convenience in getting at the bacon as wanted. 
As the bacon bug comes out in March or April—further south, in 
February—it is necessary to get the meat smoked and inclosed 
under the canvas before the bug leaves its winter quarters. Hams 
may be thus kept in perfect condition as long as may be desirable, 
and will remain sweet and nice many months. 





A NEW-ZEALAND FLOOD-FENCE. 
atin 

The wire and picket flood-fence represented above is furnished 
us by Charles Goulter, Marlborough, New Zealand. The pick- 
ets are four feet long, and of any convenient thickness. A hole is 
bored through each one, five inches from the top. They are then 
strung upon a steel-wire rope. When adjusted at uniform distance 
apart they are fastened in place by winding a flexible No. 8 wire 
around pickets and the wire rope upon which they are strung. The 
lower wire is attached to the outside of the pickets eight inches 
from the lower ends. At every fourth picket a strand of the flexible 
wire is wound spirally around the picket and fastened to the upper 
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rope and lower wire to hold the latter from slipping off. The wire 
rope to which the whole is suspended is firmly attached, by staples 
or otherwise, to the posts on either bank of the stream. 





SOME USEFUL KNOTS. 
E. L. PARKER. 

I-hired an old boatman to assist in haying, and he gave mea 
few pointers on using and repairing rope which I found useful: To 
fasten the whiffletree he used the ‘‘bowline knot,” Fig. 1. After 
passing the rope through the eye or clevis he put the rope in 








BOWLINE KNOT, FIG. 2. SHEEP SHANK. 


FIG. 1. 
the shape as seen in the solid part of the engraving, and then the 


short end as in the dotted lines. One of the yarns was smaller 
than the other, and to take up the slack of the rope between the 
first pulley and whiffle tree he put the “‘sheep shank,” Fig. 2, which 
will not slip, and is easily undone. 

After working a few days we broke the rope, and, to save me a 
trip to town and the expense of a new rope, he said he would put in 
a long splice. It worked all right, and it would be difficult to find 
where the splice was. He untwisted about three feet of each end 
at the break and interlocked the strands as shown in Fig. 8. He then 
untwisted one strand y of the rope B, and in the vacancy made 


| placed strand 3 of rope A, twisted hard, until he had it all in but 


about a foot. He then untwisted this foot of strand and cut 
away about a third of it, and then twisted the remainder hard 
again. He then cut off all but about 
a foot of the long strand y that he 
had just taken out. He then un- 
twisted this foot of strand and cut 
away a third and twisted it hard as 
he had just done on strand 3. He 
then tied them in a common single 
knot, as seen in Fig. 4. He then 
reduced them about one-third more and passed strand 3 over y 
and under z and «a, then over the next strand and under the next 
two strands. Then put y over 3 and under 1 and 2, then repeat. 
Then he changed the rope and took out strand 2 of rope A and 
placed in strand z of rope B, and cut and fastened as he had jus- 
done with strand 3 and y. He now had two strands left, 1 and a, 
which he cut and fastened the same as the others. 

My snap rope not being quite long enough, he fastened on a 
short rope by the short splice. He untwisted about a foot of one 
end of each rope this time and interlocked them as for the long 
splice (Fig. 8). He interwove them something like this: x over 1 
and under 2; y over 2 and under 3; z over 3 and under !. He cut 
away about half of each, x, y and z and interwove them again. 
Then put say 1 over y and under 2; 2 over z and under x; 3 over x 





FIG. 8. LONG SPLICE. 





EYE SPLICE. 


FIG. 5. 


FIG. 4. SINGLE KNOT. 
and under y; cut away and repeat. He fastened the rope to the 
fork by the eye splice (see Fig. 5). The end is interwoven in the 
body of the rope, the sam2 as for the short splice. 





Importance of Wind-Breaks.—Even where the farmer is able to 
build barns, stables, and sheds, yet wind-breaks on the northeast 
and northwest of the cattle yards save much discomfort to stock 
and, therefore, many dollars to the farmer. Part of every feed is 
used in maintaining animal heat, and, when the cold, wet storms of 
winter beat mercilessly upon unprotected animals, the farmer must 
pay for his inhumanity and thriftlessness. The east wind is every- 
where deleterious to health. Stanley’s men, even in Equatorial 
Africa, from the cold east rain storms dropped dead. Animals have 
often been chilled and killed by the east winds of winter. Store up 
material in temporary wind-breaks for the manure heap, 
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PROFITABLE COTTON CULTURE. 

GEORGE W. TRUITT, GEORGIA 

—_ 

My farm is situated in Troup county, Western Georgia, in a 
beautiful region of level country with springs as clear as crystal 
and running brooks of sparkling water. There is not a month in 
the year that outdoor work would prove uncomfortable. The land 
is a gray, sandy soil with mulatto clay, almost as Jevel as a floor and 
well adapted to rapid cultivation. 

I break about one-half of my land with a two-horse plow, alter- 
nating each year, plowing very deep. The other half I bed with 
square pointed scooters. ‘The rows are laid off four feet wide, run- 
ning a scooter in front and a Johnson wing in opposite direction in 
the same furrow. In that furrow I place cotton seed for fertilizer 
as early after Christmas as possible, forty bushels to the acre ; about 
the 10th or 15th of March I put on top of this seed four hundred 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre. The heavy rains wash the sand 
into the furrows and mix it thoroughly with the seed which is very 
beneficial. Then bed flat with square pointed scooters. When the 
cotton seed cannot be had, I use instead 500 pounds of guano 
per acre just before planting. A subsoil plow is run over the 
fertilizer in order to mix it thoroughly with the soil. On my bottom 
jand I put 1,000 pounds of fertilizer per acre in the drill and two 
list furrows, and mix it well with the soil. With the planting of 
the seed I use 250 pounds additional. From the 15th of May to the 





South fully as well as it does in the North. My neighbors have also 
come to the same conclusion and are raising splendid crops of corn, 
oats, potatoes and other things besides cotton. It will not be long 
before the whole South will become alive to the best methods of the 
times, and produce the most valuable crops in great abundance. 
The proverbial worn-out lands of certain regions will be intelli- 
gently cultivated, and the people will no longer have to sell their 
crops in advance of the harvest in order to meet current expenses. 
All they now need is to take new heart and work with a will; set 
aside old-time notions and conduct their farming operations as the 
time and soil naturally demand. Doing this they cannot fail to 
have a success that they never had at any time in the past. The 
illustration, engraved after a photograph, represents part of the field 
at harvest time, and the two men who have picked 1,008 pounds 
of cotton in half a day. 





CULTIVATION OF BARLEY—Ii, 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
—_- 

If land is clean and well drained, no matter how poor it is, we 
can, in an ordinary season, by the use of fertilizers, grow a crop of 
barley. On the other hand if it is not clean and well drained, no 
fertilizers will enable us to grow good barley. In western New 
York barley is grown after corn, potatoes, beans, roots, or some 
other cultivated crop. It is occasionally grown on a one-year-old 
clover sod and does 





20th of June I broad- 
cast 750 pounds per 
acre ahead of the 
plows. On our bot- 
tom land I use a 


well; but it will not 
do anything like as 
kt wellon ordinary 
sod land, as oats or 





mold-board, making 
the beds a little 
higher than on up- 
land. Before plant- 
ing, I run a Thomas 
harrow across the 
beds ahead of the 
planter, which de- 
stroys the early 
grass and makes the 
jand fresh and level. 
With a Eureka 
planter I put in two 
bushels of seed per 
acre to insure a good 
stand, using 100 
pounds of fertilizer 
with seed on upland. 
As soon as cotton on 
ujpland begins to 








break the crust in 
coming up I start 
my harrows, run- 
ning them obliquely across the first time, and afterward directly 
across the harrowrows. Then follow with an eighteen-inch scraper 
and short scooter running shallow. Then start the hoes, every 
hand carrying a three-foot stick to measure the distance between 
hills on all upland. I plow this once every twelve days, using after 
the first time a twenty-four-inch scraper very flat, plowing up to 
the first of August. On the bottom land the rows are made five 
feet apart, and the stand is brought down to four feet between hills 
by taking a twenty-four-inch scraper and running two furrows 
across the rows, leaving a belt of three inches to form the stand. 
This enables to plow both ways, leaving but little work for the hoes. 
This is better than dropping in the check, and insures a better stand. 
From the 20th of March to the 10th of April is the best time to 
plant cotton. In selecting seed I take nothing but the best. I have 
cotton planted on the Gulf of Mexico every other year and mix the 
seed with the seed from my crop. This has the effect of making 
the cotton earlier, and early cotton is always best in quality and 
commands the best prices, both in domestic and foreign markets. 
By this method of cultivation I raised last season 104 bales 
of cotton on eighty acres of land, each bale of 470 pounds. Fully 
one-half of this will be clear profit. But to meet with such success 
constant care is necessary, and only the best seed must be used, 
gathered from the best stalks and the best bolls, and then. picked 
over by hand. I made over $8,000 clear last year on my farm, and 
have good reason to know that intensive farming pays here in the 


COTTON PICKING ON GEORGE W. TRUITT’S FARM. 








peas do. It requires 

a mellow seed-bed. 

It is for this reason 

that many barley 

growers prefer a 

rather sandy soil. 

Such land can be 
got into good tilth 

earlier in the spring 
than soil which con- 
tains more clay. But 
clay land, if well 
drained, will retain 
more moisture than 
sandy land.  Per- 
haps the best land 
for barley in our 
climate is a well- 
drained ‘“clay- 
loam,” or better still 
one which is about 
half way between a 
‘*clay loam” and a 
‘‘sandy loam,” not too much clay nor too much sand. But after 
all is said we have to take what we can get. Land that is not too 
heavy for corn is not too heavy for barley. If it is more of a sandy 
nature than we wish, we must remember that it is easily worked 
and that we can do much to insure a good crop by the free use of 
soluble and immediately available plant-food, such as superphos- 
phate and nitrate of soda. 

The experiments on barley at Rothamsted and at Woburn show 
that the nature of the soil has less to do with the crops than is gem 
erally supposed. The soil at Rothamsted is a stiff loam, or, in wet 
weather, a sticky clay; while that at Woburn is a very light, sandy 
loam, so sandy in fact that an American farmer would not be likely 
to speak of it as a ‘“‘loam” at all. On the soil at Rothamsted, bar- 
ley has been grown every-year on the same land since 1851, or forty 
annual crops of barley in succession. This in itself is a remarkable 
fact, and many English farmers said ‘‘O, yes, you may do it on the 
clay but I would like you to try it on the sand.” This point among 
others led to the establishment, under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and by the necessary aid of the 
Duke of Bedford, of an experimental farm on the sandy land at 
Woburn in Bedfordshire. These experiments have been conducted 
with all the care and accuracy that modern science demands. They 
were not made on small plats, not for one year, but year after year 
on the same land till the results carry conviction with all the force 
of a mathematical demonstration. And what is remarkable is that 
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the results are practically thew same on the sandy soil at Woburn as 
on the clayey soil at Rothamsted. At Rothamsted, for seventeen 
years in succession, 1869-85 the average results were as follows: 


Barley. 
144 bu. per. acre. 


SONIA IL cna tts be ko ks se nsbo socb ass ee se aes kus sbaseesens 

2, Superphosphate of lime.......-.........eeee Fence ee eee eens 83 

3. Complete mineral manures, including supe seiphempio ite, 183 « ws 
potash, soda, and Magnesia. .............00 cece eee eeee : 

4. Superphosphate and OS TES TSEC Br eee ee rere. 433 of 

5. Complete mineral manures and nitrate of soda.......... 434 6 


It is very evident that what barley needs is superphosphate and 
nitrate of soda. The addition of potash, etc., gave a little more 


straw but no more grain. 
The experiments at Woburn resulted as follows: 


Bushels of Barley per acre. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888.4 
1. NO MANUTE...........cceseecess 21 33 2274 22 33} 224 184 204 164 
2. Mineral manures.......-..--- 223 334 23 28 32 = 21 18 22 20 
3. Same mineral manures and | 49 53 BO} 55} ST} 50} 40} 433 454 


nitrate of soda.............. 

Nearly all the barley growers in western New York use super- 
phosphate for barley but I do not know of one who has tried nitrate 
of soda in addition. It should not be used alone but in connection 
with phosphates, about 150 pounds of phosphates with 100 to 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. Occasionally nitrate of soda 
alone gives a good crop, but asa rule it should be used in connec- 
tion with superphosphate. In 1889 Prof. Kinch, of the Royal Agri- 
cultural College at Cirencester, obtained the following results on 
barley : 

PeRD NRPUDIRIN Ss 5p insu sds as bobs cee bos puseescs 4 sas sean seebsseceneeee 
224 pounds nitrate of soda alone............ +... eee eee e eens 
By weight, the 43} bushels were equal to 50} bushels of 48 er per bushel. 

In our dry, sunny climate, with our short seasons, nitrate of 
soda in connection with superphosphate should prove specially val- 
uable. It is extremely soluble and diffusive, and will push the 
young plants forward with great vigor. It is fortunate for the 
American farmer that, now that he has the prospect of getting 
higher prices for our barley and other crops, the price of nitrate of 
soda is lower than ever before known. It is selling at wholesale in 
New York this spring at less than half the price it sold for in 1879. 
The discovery of phosphates in Florida and elsewhere should sogner 
or later improve the quality and reduce the price of these indis- 
pensable fertilizers, and bring better times for good farmers. 

A liberal supply of soluble plant food in the soil is absolutely 
necessary for the growth and maturity of a large crop of barley of 
good weight and quality. A barley crop with us is seldom on the 
land over three months. It must absorb food with great rapidity, 
and to do this the food must be in a readily available condition. 
Furthermore, the land must be in a mellow condition and free from 
weeds. Sir John B. Lawes, in a recent letter to the North British 
Agriculturist, says: ‘* Weeds feed with avidity upon nitrates, and, 
although they may be destroyed, the nitrates they have taken up 
are no longer available for the growing crop, and only become 
nitric acid again in the course of time as the weeds decay. With all 
these drawbacks, however, nitrate of soda is a very valuable manure, 
and at the present price it ought to be remunerative to those who 
can use it with judgment.” The principal drawbacks to the profita- 
ble use of nitrates in England are the lack of sun, excessive rains, 
and the consequent difficulty of keeping the land free from weeds. 
If we spent half the labor in plowing and working the land as is 
necessary in England and Scotland, our farms would be as clean 
and mellow asa garden. And, while there are many exceptions, it 
is quite evident that as a rule our farmers are keeping their farms 
far cleaner than formerly. We have better plows, harrows, rollers, 
and cultivators than formerly, and we have either heavier horses or 
we put on three and do far more and better work. We mistake the 
signs of the times if American farms are not soon as distinguished 
for their cleanliness as they have hitherto been for their weediness. 
We have many such farms now, and it is as certain as anything in 
agriculture can be that on such land the use of superphosphate and 
nitrate of soda will enable us to grow large and highly profitable 
crops of barley. 

A bushel of barley, with the average proportion of straw con- 
tains one pound of nitrogen. One hundred pounds of nitrate of 
soda contains, in a soluble and immediately available condition, six- 
teen pounds of nitrogen. If there is no lack of phosphates and 
other plant food, therefore, and no weeds rob the crop, one hundred 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre are capable of producing an in- 
crease of sixteen bushels of barley per acre. If it does not do this, 
and it probably will not, it is due to the fact that the roots of the 
barley have not time to take up all the nitrogen. The barley may 


$ bushe ls per acre. 


take up half and produce an increase of eight bushels per acre; or 
three-fourths and produce twelve bushels; or nine-tenths and pro- 
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duce fourteen and a half bushels. Much will depend on early sow- 
ing. We want to sow the nitrate while there is plenty of moisture 
in the soil to dissolve it. In our western New York climate, at any 
rate, there is little danger of any of the nitrate being washed out of 
the soil when sown at the time we sow burley. If it was sown a 
little earlier, even, it would often do more good. 


RENOVATING OLD PASTURES. 


K. HILL, MAINE. 
—<— 


On a great majority of Eastern farms the pasture lands are in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. Continued cropping for many years, 
with attendant neglect as to clearing up the underbrush that is con- 
stantly creeping in, has lessened their productiveness until they can 
carry but a small proportion of the amount of stock that formerly 
fed in them. A few years ago the panacea for all this trouble was 
sheep-raising, but this has not generally been found a satisfactory 
way to restore fertility. It is true that sheep are valuable in clear- 
ing up a pasture, while their droppings are spread more evenly over 
it than are those from other stock, but they are such close feeders 
that on a light soil, and where there is not much depth of earth 
because of ledges and rocks, they expose the roots of the grass to 
the scorching heat of summer, and so rendéer its future growth fee- 
ble. Where stock of any kind is pastured continuously the manure 
is all returned to the soil, but in most cases it is left in such shape 
as to be of very little benefit to the grass. Dressing thus applied 
smothers the grass directly beneath it, and either leaches down deep 
into the soil in one small spot only, and is finally largely lost, or is 
washed into neighboring water courses. Close to these little heaps 
the grass can often be seen growing rankly; but cattle do not like 
it, and prefer to pick at dry turf elsewhere. Moreover, where dairy- 
ing is carried on the cows are taken from the pasture at night, and 
so a certain amount of dressing is saved for field use, but the pasture 
loses whatever of value if any it would receive from it. 

It is impossible to lay down strict rules for the renovation of old 
pastures because the conditions vary so widely, but some sugges- 
tions can be made that will have a practical application in a large 
number of cases. The writer has seen a great amount of pasture 
land where the surface was completely covered with small eleva- 
tions, partially the work of frost, perhaps, through imperfect drain- 
age, and growing everywhere were small sweet-fern bushes, and 
brakes, and various other rubbish that has no food value, while the 
soil below was covered in some cases to a depth of several inches 
with the dead remains of the growth of former years. Here and there 
between the hillocks the cattle would find a little grass growing. 

A rational course in such a condition as this is to break up the 
land, burying, if possible, the present and the remains of past growth 
well under ground, where it will decay and form useful plant food. 
If the land were still to be used as pasture it would be well to work it 
down to a condition of comparative smoothness, then topdress with 
such fertilizers as contain, in the most economical form, both phos- 
phoric acid and potash, and get the land back into clover and per- 
manent grasses as quickly as possible. 

Whatever subsequent treatment is given, it is certainly expedi- 
ent to plow such land and turn its useless growths into food for 
desirable grasses, then provide proper outlets for the surplus water 
that falls upon it. Where such pasture land is fairly smooth, free 
from stones, and convenient to the stables, it must be considered 
whether there would not be more profit in turning it into meadow 
land and, if necessary, adopting, either wholly or partially, the prac- 
tice of stable feeding the year through with soiling crops-and hay 
or ensilage. Many of our pastures could be vastly improved by a 
thorough cutting and uprooting of bushes. I call to mind a pasture 
where nearly three-fifths of the ground was densely covered with 
juniper and other growths. The farmer was fencing his whole pas- 
ture to get the feed on two-fifths of it. Get the pasture once free, 
and it will be a comparatively easy task to keep it so if a day is 
taken each fall to pull up the young sprouts that have started dur- 
ing the season. 

If pastures can be so divided that stock can be changed from 
one to another, it will be found advisable to keep them off the light, 
rocky soils, where there is not much depth of earth, during the dry 
weather of summer. The subject is one worthy of close attention 
and careful study into one’s individual circumstances to find the 
proper management. There are some points that have universal 
application, however, and the one who endeavors to keep his 
pasture land well surface-drained, free from bushes, its sod clear 
from useless growth, and its light lands from becoming summer 
killed, is surely not going wrong. 
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THE WHITE LANGSHAN. 
H. S. BABCOCK, R. I. 
— 

The Langshan enjoys the distinction of having acquired a popu- 
larity in this country which has never been equaled by any other 
black plumaged fowl. It met, at the outset, with fierce opposition, 
and was generally regarded as an ill-bred Black Cochin. As it was, 
like the Cochins, a Chinese fowl, and possessed many of the char- 
acteristics of the Cochin family, especially of those early Cochins 
which bore the name of Shanghais, the belief in the identity of the 
two breeds was nota strange one. Its advocates, however, per- 
sisted in the ussertion that it was of a distinct origin, labored for its 
upbuilding in season and out of season, and finally won a signifi- 
cant triumph in actually, to a very large extent, driving the Black 
Cochin from the field, and assuming all the repute that the lat- 
ter variety possessed, as well ¢s acquiring much that it never had 
obtained. 

The Langshan has been admirably managed, from its first intro- 
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PURE-BRED WHITE 


duction to the present time, with the result that its merits have not 
been allowed to be forgotten by the public. But the fowl really 
did possess great merits. The most earnest advocacy could not 
make a breed popular unless the breed had merits. It might, in- 
deed, succeed for a season or two, but in the end the fowl would 
cease to take with the public, and it would not pay to longer con- 
tinue to write it up. The Langshan was a better layer than the 
Cochin. It was bred with less feather development, and its vigor, 
of which it had a good supply, went to the production of eggs. It 
was also bred longer in the body, and with greater activity of dis- 
position, and therefore was less inclined to accumulate internal fat, 
and 'so was better able to produce a goodly supply of eggs. While 
the breeders of Black Cochins were seeking enormous cushions on 
the hens, and heavily feathered shanks and middle toes, the breed- 
ers of Langshans were engaged in securing the more useful quali- 
ties. It was also a more handsomely plumaged fowl. The black of 
the Cochin was often tainted with red; particularly in the hackles 
and saddles of the cocks, and the hens were frequently of a dull 
rusty black color, but the Langshans were of solid black hue with a 
rich green or purple sheen. Fanciers were not slow to see this dif- 














ference, and wise Cochin breeders sought to improve the color of 
their fowls by the introduction of Langshan blood. These reasons, 
good management, earnest advocacy, better laying and richer plu- 
mage, secured for the Langshan a greater esteem than the Black 
Cochin or any other solid black fowl ever possessed in this country. 
And they did this, too, handicapped by the color of the Langshan’'s 
skin, which is white instead of the ever popular yellow, and which 
has and does militate against the fowl] as a table breed. 

Within a very few years White Langshans have appeared. It 
is a peculiarity of black fow!s to produce now and then a white 
chicken. The Black Spanish, the Black Minorca, the Black Rus- 
sian, the Black Crevecoeur, the Black Java, and other black breeds 
have produced white ‘‘ sports.” The Langshan could not reasonably 
be expected to be an exception. Some White Langshans have un- 
doubtedly been so produced in China, and have been imported into 
this country and into England. But while some have been pro- 
duced in this way, others have unquestionably been made by cross- 
ing with white breeds. It is known that some White Langshans 


LANGSHAN FOWLS. 


are the product of a cross with the White Cochin, and others with 
the White Plymouth Rock. Whether other white breeds have been 
used in this way is not known. These cross-bred birds for some 
time will disclose their origin by producing chickens with yellow 
feet, and with other characteristics derived from their non-Lang- 
shan parent; but eventually, by careful selection, these undesir- 
able characteristics will disappear, and even an expert will be 
unable to tell the cross-breds from the pure ‘‘ sports.” It is also 
highly prebable that White Langshans, however produced, will be 
bred together, so that at last one will be as pure as the other in 
blood. : 

When the White Langshan first appeared, it did not seem 
likely that it would attain any great popularity. With the yel- 
low-legged White Cochin in the field, a fowl which has equal beauty 
and is superior as a market fowl on account of the color of its 
shanks and skin, it would seem as if the White Langshan would 
stand a very poor chance of winning anything like renown. But 
it, at present, seems to be repeating the history of its black ances- 
tor. Those who have the variety have been able to sell all the eggs 
they could obtain at five dollars per sitting, the chickens are in 
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active demand at high prices, and it has secured considerable supe- 
riority already. The same men who have managed to keep the 
black variety well to the front are handling this new variety, and if 
they are as wise in promoting its interest as they have proved them- 
selves in managing the black, there is good reason for predicting 
considerable applause for the White Langshan. They will doubt- 
less breed it to the figure which has proved so serviceable to the 
black fowl, and thus secure better laying qualities than the White 
Cochin possesses and, if they do, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it may take the crown of victory from the White Cochin 
and place it upon its own head. At any rate, in the White Lang- 
shan we have a large, feather-footed, white fowl, handsome, as all 
white fowls are, a good winter layer of large, tinted eggs, hardy as 
Asiatics are when properly bred, and possessed of many qualities, 
useful and ornamental, that make itextraordinary. A fowl possess- 
ing so many merits will be sure to win favor, unless it has equally 
meritorious rivals. 

Whether the White Cochin can hold its own against the White 
Langshan, or whether it will share the fate of its black cousin in a 
similar rivalry, remains to be seen. 


PIGEONS ON THE FARM. 
sellin 

There are several reasons why farmers should keep pigeons— 
the common pigeons—as many as he can get. Usually, they may 
be obtained for little or nothing. Nail up a codfish where the 
pigeons can strip it, or better, mix a little cummin seed with loam 
and old mortar and a little salt, the whole kept moist; and if nest- 
ing places be provided, and a little grain scattered, the pigeons will 
remain. Pigeons around a place, give life and interest, and add 
something of beauty to the ‘‘domestic scene.” And they are use- 
ful. In the fall they gather countless seeds from weeds, and every 
seed thus disposed of may make one weed less the next season. If 
the crop of a pigeon be opened in the fall this statement may be 
verified. 

It is true that pigeons go into grain fields, but what for? Not 
to take the standing grain. Only to gather the shelled grain that 
would be lost if the birds did not get it. There is no fertilizer 
better than pigeon-dung, indeed, for some crops, nothing can equal 
it. And pigeon-pie, is it not a good dish? And squabs, taken about 
the time they are ready to leave the nest—are they not as rich as 
anything that flies? Many a farmer’s boy owes his skates, his sled, 
and a great many other things to the squabs he found in the barn, 
and sold for a ‘‘ good bit of money.” The cost of keeping is not 
worth reckoning—they “pick up” nearly all they have on many 
farms, except, perhaps in midwinter, and yet they stay. When the 
bottom of a hay mow is reached let the pigeons have the seeds col- 
lected there. Better that the pigeons eat them than that they go 
into the manure to spring up in the cornfield next season. There is 
pleasure and profit in keeping pigeons, or in providing a place for 
them, and letting them, as they will nearly, keep themselves. 








RATIONAL METHOD OF FEEDING POULTRY. 
W., MAINE. 
— 

The next decade is likely to witness a much more rational sys- 
tem of feeding poultry than has the past—a system that will not 
only be much cheaper but more promotive of health and more pro- 
ductive of eggs and growth. While it is true that quite an amount 
of food, rich in certain elements, is necessary for the formation of 
eggs, it is equally true that there is and has been an almost univer- 
sal waste of concentrated foods in the manner of feeding that is 
customarily practiced. This can readily be seen when the charac- 
ter of poultry droppings is considered. Its great richness—particu- 
larly in the nitrogenous elements—shows how much valuable food 
has passed through the system unappropriated either for egg pro- 
duction or growth. There are too many evils attendant upon feed- 
ing poultry almost wholly on concentrated food, such as grains of 
various kinds, particularly corn. In the first place, they are too 
expensive; nor is the expense less because one raises the grain. 
It is not sufficiently bulky, and is too fattening, thus bringing on a 
condition which is not favorable to egg production but disposes the 
fowls to diseases of various kinds, and also has a tendency to bring 
on the incubating fever, since a hen scarcely ever desires to sit while 
unduly lean. 

The best method is to feed fowls as other stock is fed, upon a 
varied ration of bulky and cencentrated foods, such as ensilage, 
roots, chaffed clover, oatmeal, and bran. Clover is one of the best 





foods that can be given provided, of course, that the ration is prop- 
erly balanced by grain and other food. The idea of feeding hay to 
poultry may seem absurd to some persons because they have never 
seen its good effects. Moreover, it is not to be fed dry, but in a finely 
divided and moist condition. Where clover can be made into ensi- 
lage cheaply it will be very valuable in that form, but the most con- 
venient method for general use seems to be the following, which the 
writer has practiced with success: The clover should be cut when 
in the blossom, either of the first or second crop, and cured without 
much exposure to the sun. Let it be cut, and when wilted put it 
into bunches. Before it begins to heat it should be aired by being 
rebunched. When it has cured enough in this way to keep well if 
thrown on a scaffolding, or on top of a mow, it should be taken in. 
Special clover cutters are in the market, or the hay may be put sev- 
eral times through a common hay cutter, the advantage of the for- 
mer being economy of time, since the clover cutter cuts fine enough 
when the hay is put through but once. 

This finely cut material should be steamed by pouring boiling 
hot water upon each bucketful that it is desired to use, and allow- 
ing it to stand until well softened. The moist hay can then have 
equal parts of oatmeal and bran mixed with it, when it will be eaten 
by fowls with great relish. Clover in itself is a valuable egg-form- 
ing food, and also assists by its bulkiness in keeping the system in a 
more healthy condition. It may well form half the ration consumed 
by a fowl during the day. The other portion, if eggs or growth are 
desired, should be largely of such articles as wheat or bran, oats, 
lean meat, and milk, with little or no corn. 





CROSS-BRED FOWLS FOR MARKET. 


H. C. BROWN, MASS. 


stile 

The advantages of a good cross in the breeding of poultry may 
not be understood by many, particularly when some special object 
is to be gained. However much the different pure breeds are 
praised and recommended for their good qualities it is a fact that no 
one kind as yet combines them all, and persons wishing to raise 
chickens for market purposes can certainly do better with a first 
cross of those coming nearest what is wanted than with any pure 
breed as now used, unless they are intending to combine the sale of 
fancy stock with their market business. I have found that in dress- 
ing young cockerels, as I do from very early spring, when they are 
fit only for broilers, till Christmas time, a much better formed bird 
can be obtained by crossing a Brown Leghorn cockerel on a Light 
Brahma hen than by using either or any other breed pure. No 
matter what care may be taken in the mating, the small breeds will 
always be too small, and the larger ones will be too long and thin, 
and slow to develop the wide back and thick breast so much desired, 
while the cross mentioned makes this in every case, and the cock- 
erels are always ready for market, being short, plump, and yellow. 
The pullet too is handsome, of an even buff color and a great layer 
of dark brown large eggs. Another important advantage to be de- 
rived from this cross is the certainty of the good health and thrift 


of the progeny. 
A SERVICEABLE PIGEON ALIGHTING BOARD. 


GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 
— a 


All pigeon lofts should be made high, but all cannot be so ar- 
ranged, and if they were, cats might be able to gain access to the 
roof. When a cat has acquired a taste for pigeons perhaps the only 
remedy is found in a steel trap or shot gun. But both are danger- 
ous to use around a pigeon loft. If a cat reach the roof, entry may 
be made by jumping from the roof to the alighting board, as en- 
trances to lofts are usually near the tops of buildings. On an ‘A’ 
roof this could not be done, but on a flat or lean-to roof it is easily 
accomplished. The entry of a cat in this way may be prevented 
by a simple contrivance quickly made. The alighting board in any 
loft should be small. It is better to have several small ones than 
one large one. The alighting board in question extends inside the 
loft as well as outside. Itis nailed toa pivot turning in brackets 
nailed to the loft on the outside, and is so arranged or weighted on 
the inside that while it will sustain the weight of all the pigeons 
that may crowd upon it, yet it will turn down under the weight of 
acat. The cat jumping upon it is thrown to the ground. It 
should be made smooth, so that the claws will not catch; if they 
do, and the cat hangs, entry is not likely to be made, for the tip- 
ping down of the outside end of the step turns up the inside end 
and closes the entrance. This alighting board serves the purpose 
admirably, as the writer can testify from use and observation. 
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HAITI AND ITS AGRICULTURE. mountainous and well watered, with slopes that are forest clad, and 
EDGAR MAYHEW BACON. valleys that are gardens of tropical verdure, the landscape presents 
, < at every turn new surprises, new pleasures. 

For an island republic of less than 600,000 inhabitants, who The Republic of Haiti includes all that western portion of the 
live, many of them, in a condition not far removed from savagery, | island of San Domingo which was once a French colony. Few lands 
upon a territory of 10,091 square miles, Haiti has made more than | have been more productive than this was until the F senneile colonists 
her share of noise in the world. Her political importance does not | were finally driven out by the uprising of their slaves. Immense 
warrant it. _ But several things | fortunes were made by the cultivation of certain staples, among 
have conspired to give most | which indigo was one of the most important. Only a few months 
Americans an idea of the general | agoI landed with a friend at the seaport town of Gonaives, and 
position and condition of the | during our visit we were conducted by a French gentleman now 
island. In the first place, we are | doing business in the place to the site of some old indigo works. 
naturally interested in the exper- | As my companion said, one of the saddest sights to be seen in any 
iment of a sister republic, man- | country was the accumulating evidences of abandonment that met 
aged entirely by negroes and col- | us everywhere. Great trees—cottonwood, mahogany, braziletto, 
ored people, so near our doors. | fig, and many others—grew where the ancient aqueducts and vats 
Then we are familiar with the | had been; vines, trailing down, obscured the view, and roots broke 
the once even walls. In one corner a large hole was pointed out as 
a place from which only a short time ago hidden treasure had been 
dug—a deposit made by some retiring proprietor at the time of the 
great insurrection nearly a century ago. 






















































fact that we import a great deal of coffee from there, besides which, ° 
frequent difficulties, such as the seizure of the American steamer 
“ Haitien Republic,” consequent upon the never ending revolutions 
with which the country is cursed, keep the *‘ black republic” befo1 
our eyes from year to year. 

Lying in nearly the same latitude as Cuba and eastward of that 
great island only about seventy miles, Haiti is probably as intrinsi- 
cally rich as her great neighbor. Even Jamaica, with all its wealth 
of soil and softness of climate, is not more bountifully endowed. CSpot 
Although I had béfore been within sight of the island peaks, my a 
first landing was made in the early part of last year. I confess that “ nn 
all my anticipations were not of the most delightful character, for I 








had heard much of Yellow Jack and venomous reptiles, lawless sav- 
ages and cannibalism in the hills, and insupportable heat and dirt 
in the cities. One needs a strong digestion to accept an invitation 
to sup on such horrors. But, comforting myself with the assur- 
ance that I am not a good fever subject, and do not look young or 
tender enough to tempt the appetite of a cannibal I went—to find 
that Haiti had been much slandered. Fever is infrequent; obeah- 
ism, with its atrocities, if ever practiced to excess, does not reach 
the coast, and a more courteous, hospitable people I hardly expect 
to find in my travels. The country itself isan Eden. Exceedingly 


| AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES OF HAITI. 


‘«* Does nobody cultivate indigo now?” I asked. 

‘Hardly any one,” wasthe reply. ‘“ We have too many revolu- 
tions. Who will plant when to-morrow an army or bombardment 
will destroy his field? There is a house—pointing down the road— 
where I and my family lived six months last year during the war. 
Who cares to build a wall that to-morrow somebody will take away 
from him to use for a fort?” 

It is not that the indigo itself takes long to ripen; two or three 
months will mature it, for the cutting takes place while the plant is 
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in flower. The leaves are cut. There is a bloom or down upon 
them which the harvesters are careful not to remove. They are 
thrown first into a vat or tank of water, and fermentation occurs, 
after which the water is drained off into another basin, and the sedi- 
ment finally purified by several operations till the clear indigo is 
packed in chests for drying. At this stage it is like a thick paste. 
Even in its palmiest days the indigo industry was subject to very 
great drawbacks, the most disastrous of which were the mortality 
of the negroes from the vapors of the fermented liquor, the failure 
of the seasons, and the ravages of the rains. 

Another dye staple, of much greater present and potential im- 
portance to Haiti is logwood. It grows thickly upon the hillsides, 
without cultivation, and is brought out in sticks about three feet 
long. The black people cut the trunks, which are of small girth, 
and pack them on donkeys, to be taken to central points on the 
roads, whence they are carted to the shipping places. When grow- 
ing, the logwood has a gray bark and an abundant crown of leaves. 
Its flowers are white and small, resembling those of the northern 
locust in fragrance. There are certain: coast towns which would 
have no importance and barely any population were it not for the 
logwood shipments that now support great and prosperous business 
houses. These are the stopping places for steamers, which usually 
carry, in addition to the logwood, cargoes of coffee, consigned to 
American, English, and German houses. 

Probably the greatest of Haiti’s export items is that of coffee. 
We have been accustomed to prefer the coffee of Java, and even of 
Brazil to that which is brought from the island of San Domingo. 
But this superiority is simply one of age. The best coffee of Arabia 
is said to require several years to acquire its aroma, and that of the 
West Indies, when kept for a long time, has been found to attain 
equal excellence. It is usually gathered too green and shipped too 
soon. In the Orient the pods which contain the seeds or beans are 
allowed to fall, when full ripe, upon sheets spread under the bushes. 
On this side of the water the crop is harvested half ripe. The coffee 
bush or tree attains a height of eight or ten feet, and.even more, but 
is made to spread by topping, so that the product can be brought 
within reach. Its flowers are white and abundant, suddenly appear- 
ing, so that for a day or two the plantation appears as though a 
light snow storm had visited it. In a field of coffee there are always 
some blossoms to be seen. Where regularly cultivated the young 
plants are started from the seed, in nurseries, from which they are 
taken at a certain stage of growth and planted out in rows. They 
require several years to reach maturity, but are then fruitful for 
twenty years or more, yielding their seed about twice a year. 

In 1715, it is told, King Louis XIV, of France, had presented to 
him by the magistrates of Amsterdam a coffee plant in full bearing, 
with both flowers and ripe fruit upon it. Tradition says that that 
plant was the parent of all of those in the West Indies to-day. 

A gentleman who visited Haiti several years ago obtained horses 
for himself and party from some of the ‘‘Générales” in the neigh- 


borhood, and rode a little way up the hills into the interior. Seeing ° 


some coffee bushes growing by the roadside he thoughtlessly dis- 
mounted and cut a light stick, which he wished to keep as a me- 
mento of hisride. But on returning to the town his act was reported, 
and it required all his eloquence in broken French to explain his 
ignorance of the value of what he had destroyed, and obtain absolu- 
tion. Yet much of the coffee that is gathered and exported is from 
half wild bushes that have escaped from older cultivations or have 
been planted by the wind or other agencies. I do not know whether 
the birds are as busy planters of coffee as they are of pimenta (all- 
spice), which they industriously spread, being very fond of it in its 
green state. 

On the wharves of Gonaives, or St. Marc, or Port au Prince, but 
especially the first place, one may see a crowd of people engaged 
in shipping coffee. Swaggering black men, talking loudly in French 
patois, slatternly women with long trains to their skirts dragging in 
the dirt of the street, numberless donkeys with sacks and panniers, or 
drawing great unwieldy two-wheeled carts, all jostling and crowd- 
ing each other. Boatmen, cabmen, loafers, gens d’armes(policemen), 
‘** générales,” mingling with the crowd. What a busy, whirligig 
scene it is. The color and features of the people not only are unfa- 
miliar, but their dress, and language, and surroundings are not less 
strange. They hurry to and fro in the hot, white glare of the tropi- 
cal sun, and the object of a great deal of their solicitude and haste 
is—coffee. Those big lighters by the wharves are taking it away to 
the vessels in the harbor. Haiti imposes a heavy export duty on 
coffee, which the law requires shall be paid in American gold. The 
custom house revenue, of which a large part is from this source, 
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has in the capital alone amounted in one week to over eighty 
thousand dollars. 

Another of the great exports of the island is cacao, from which 
we get our chocolate. The pods of this plant are gathered the year 
round, and it grows without much care in the cultivation. Sugar, 
cotton, and tobacco are still exported to some extent. Sugar, which 
used to be a staple, is no longer manufactured as formerly. Great 
sugar estates require stability in the government for their success. 
Most of the cotton raised has been shipped to France. In this as in 
other products nature, unaided, attends to a great deal of the plant- 

The tobacco is not good, and is largely used at home. 

There is no reason why Haiti should not be agriculturally a 
great success. Noreason in nature, I should say. Man is making 
a botch of his part of the work. But it is to be hoped that the 
marked deference to American and English opinions and power 
within the past few years will work gradually a reformation. The 
present ruler, Hyppolite, seems to be in earnest in the effort to lift 
his poor war-ridden countrymen to a condition which shall afford 
less contrast to the beauty and bounty of the land they occupy. 

The engraving on the preceding page presents excellent views 
of the chief industries of Haiti. At the upper left-hand side are 
natives cutting logwood with their huge machets. Immediately 
below is a scene in front of a coffee warehouse at the wharves. At 
the upper right-hand corner are three natives jogging along with 
the panniers on their mules filled with coffee berries. At the lower 
right-hand corner are old indigo vats in ruins, and the roots of 
great trees penetrating the rotten walls. In the oval just above are 
seen steamers engaged in the coffee and logwood trade anchored in 
the harbor, and just above and at the left of this view is presented 
a view of the city and coast from a little distance. 
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CLOVER AND COTTON RUST. 


NORTH CAROLINA EXP. STATION. 


PROF. W. F. MASSEY, 


_> 

The stain on cotton, which Mr. Henry Stewart says in the last 
December number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST he knew forty 
years ago, has nothing to do with cotton rust, but is produced by 
frosted leaves on late bolls. Iam responsible for the publication of 
the statement made by Col. Carr, president of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Alliance, that he could ‘“‘let a man carry an armful of 
wilted clover through a cotton field and in three days trace his 
path by the red rust on the cotton.” I made this statement with- 
out endorsing it, simply to show the opinion of an old, educated 
and intelligent cotton planter on the connection between clover 
and cotton rust. Mr. Stewart undertakes to say that these ideas 
are all nonsense, and yet his own article shows that there is nothing 
accurately known about the development of these fungoid growths. 
We hope to fully investigate the cotton rust at the experiment 
station, but, in the meantime, will not denounce as nonsense opin- 
ions which investigation may prove to be correct. I have lately had 
letters from gentlemen of the highest intelligence in eastern North 
Carolina giving as strong statements as Col. Carr. One gentleman 
wrote that he had a field of cotton beside a clover field. This field 
had always been good for seventy-five bales of cotton, but the rust 
started in from the clover and swept the field, so that but five 
bales were gathered. Now these statements deserve careful 
consideration and study, and not ridicule. It is not true that no 
clover plant could be found in the Cotton States forty years ago. 
There are men now living here who grew it as a farm crop 
more than forty years ago. No one here advises Southern farmers 
to abandon clover. The trouble noticed seems to be confined to the 
low, flat, sandy coast region, no such state of affairs having been 
noticed in the high red clay lands about Raleigh and westward. In 
the coast region referred to it is extremely doubtful if rose clover 
is the best renovating crop for the farmers. The cow-pea and the 
winter-growing crimson clover are both better suited to the soil and 
climate of that region. And even if the annual crimson clover 
winters any form of fungus, as they suppose red clover does, it is 
plowed under too early in spring to allow of further development. 
The so-called rust is only the reproductive part of the plant, the 
real plant lies deeper and needs to be studied in a very careful 
manner. Weare willing to aid in a proper study of this subject, 
and are working might and main to encourage the growth of 
forage plants in the cotton belt. But we cannot, until we know 
more than is now known about the connection between red clover 
and cotton rust, ridicule the opinions of intelligent men who assert. 
that, in their section, at least, there is such a trouble. 
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MIGNONETTE CULTURE. 
Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK. 

This popular fragrant flower is now one of the florists’ impor- 
tant specialties. Within the past few years a marked improvement 
in its growing Has been manifested. So great has been the change 
that the improved forms have been termed new varieties, many of 
which have been sold bearing the grower’s name. That there are 
several distinct varieties of mignonette no one at all familiar with the 
plant will question ; and that the same variety is sold under differ- 
ent names is a fact equally well known. It is also known that any 
given variety when grown under different circumstances will 
appear under as many different forms. Few plants show such a 
marked change by cultivation as does the mignonette. From the 
same strain of seed may be grown those marvelous spikes of bloom 
noticeable in the florists’ windows, some of which are six inches in 
length and one and a half inches in diameter, as well as miserable, 
scrawny stuff not worthy of recognition. The great difference in 
the blooms is wholly due to cultivation and the soil in which they 
are grown. f 

The cultivation of mignonette is very simple, but the simplicity 
must be respected. Strictly first class mignonette cannot be grown 
in a light, fibrous, or peaty soil; on the contrary, it delights in a 





FIG. 1. DIS-BUDDED MIGNONETTE. 


very rich and heavy loam such as is best suited to roses. In the 
garden there is but little choice as to soil, the choice is as to loca- 
tion as regards shade and moisture: full sunlight and a moist situa- 
tion are decidedly to be preferred. In winter and in the green- 
house only can mignonette be grown profitably. To raise it suc- 
cessfully it should be grown in beds without bottom heat. The 
seed should be sown about the first of September, fifteen inches 
apart each way where it is to grow; two or three seeds in a place, 
leaving but the most vigorous plants to grow. When they are 
two inches high the tops should be nipped off, in order to make the 
plants branch out, which they soon will do, with from four to six 
strong shoots. These will grow vigorously and strong in propor- 
tion to the temperature, which should be kept at all times as low as 
possible, but above the freezing point. To keep the house cool and 
with all the light possible is about the only secret there is in grow- 
ing strong mignonette. Water should be applied with caution; 
never let the soil get dry; neither let it get sodden; when water 
is given let it be given liberally, then withhold until it is needed 
again. ' 
: The last and the most important part of the work is dis-bud- 
ding. As soon as the first flowers appear all the lateral branches 
should be removed by pinching them off, which throws all the 
strength of the plant into the flowering heads, and produces spikes 





of immense size. Such a dis-budded stem is seen in Fig. 1, while 
Fig. 2 represents the natural growth of the plant. 

Like all other plants the mignonette has its insect enemies. 
These are green, smooth caterpillars, very similar to the cabbage- 
worm, and persistent in their attacks. They must be closely 
watched or the whole house of plants will soon be destroyed. This 
work requires a careful eye, as the worm is of the same color as the 
plant, eating at night and resting quietly on the stem by day. 

Good mignonette sells at a high price, readily, at all times dur- 
ing the season of flowers, and isa profitable crop, if well grown. 
It is folly to atttempt to grow it in a warm house as it is sure to be 
long-drawn, weak, and worthless. When cutting for market it 
should be cut close to the main stem, and a second crop will soon 
appear ; in fact, there will be a continuous succession of flowers. 





HOW TO HAVE EARLY PANSIES. 
MRS. JOHN GAILLARD, PENNSYLVANIA. 
> malas 
Pansy seed can be sown in boxes in the kitchen window, and 
the plants brought into bloom three weeks earlier than those planted 
out of doors. I use boxes about two inches deep and as long as the 
window is wide. These I fill with good garden soil, sifting it 





FIG. 2. NATURALLY-GROWN MIGNONETTE. 


through a coarse sieve. On the top of this soil I scatter the seed 
and press it down with my hand, scattering a little more soil over 
after firming, to cover the seed. This box is placed in the kitchen 
window and left until the plants put out their second leaf, when it 
is removed to a cooler room. Pansies require a cool, damp atmos- 
phere ; the soil should never be allowed to become dry, but should 
be lightly sprinkled two or three times a day. After removing the 
plants to a cooler room, they should be left until they have secured 
a good root hold, when they have to be transplanted into deeper 
boxes, with richer soil, setting them about three inches apart. Now 
they do the best in a well-lighted cellar, which on pleasant days 
should have fresh air admitted, but no frost. They will thrive and 
grow there as well as in the open ground in April, and if the seed is 
sown early the plants will be ready to lift from the second box the 
1st of April, full of buds and blossoms. If there is danger of April 
frosts, the beds should be covered at night, as they will not stand 
frost like plants that have been wintered out of doors. Amateurs. 
who wish to raise early pansies in this way should remember that 
to germinate the seed does not require richness of soil, but heat and 
moisture; but after the plants put out the second leaf they cannot 
live in the kitchen or sitting-room. The atmosphere of an ordi- 
nary living room is too warm and dry for them. 
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THE SOFT ROT OF THE SWEET POTATO. 
DR. BYRON D. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION. 
—_ 
The sweet potato growers of America have suffered extensively 
from several decays that attack and destroy the roots of their 
favorite crop. There are several of these rots, some of which 
have become so annoying in many localities that there it is almost 
impossible to grow sweet potatoes with any profit or satisfaction. 
One of the most conspicuous of these 
decays is known as the soft rot. This 
form of decay may be met with at any 
time after the roots are getting of full 
size—as at early digging time. The 
infested root instead of being plump 
and hard becomes a soft, disgusting 
mass of rottenness. 


form of plant known as a mold (Rhizo- 


of minute filaments, grows in the sub- 
stance of the potato root and disorgan- 
izes it. In Fig. 1 is shown a sweet 


- soft rot mold. The healthy lower por- 
tion of- the root is evident in the 
engraving, the decayed greater part 
being shriveled, as represented. The 
microscopic structure of the mold is 
shown in detail in Fig. 2. At a is rep- 
resented a number of the cells consti- 


potato root, and over them may be 
seen the branching threads of the 
mold. In this the relative size of the 
mold and the cells of the invaded tis- 
sue are quickly seen. These filaments, 
as they push their way through the 
substance of the sweet potato, in much 
the same way as the roots of an ordi- 
nary plant grow in the soil, excrete a 
liquid from their surface, and espe- 
cially at the tip, that has the power of 
dissolving the firm tissue of the root, 
and thus prepares the way for the on- 


coming enemy. After a root has become thoroughly infested with 
the mold the latter seeks any break in the skin and there forms ver- 
tical threads in great numbers, which are at first colorless but soon 
form swollen tips that become nearly black. At qin Fig. 1is shown 





FIG. 1. AFFECTED TUBER. 





PALOUSE APPLE—HALF NATURAL SIZE, 


a broken place upon one side of a root where the mold has formed 
the black coating. There is a smaller place above a, and still a 
third at the upper end. This latter is the place where the root was 
separated from the balance of the plant. What is true of the form- 
ation of the dark layer is also true of the entrance of the decay into 
a healthy root, namely, it usually takes place at some broken, 
bruised or cut place. Ina sound root lying in the bin the broken 
upper end furnishes a place for the entrance of the rot, and as a 
rule the decay begins at this extremity of the potato. 


tuting the substance of the sweet 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 





The primary | 
cause of the decay is a low microscopic | 


pus nigricans, Ehr.) which, consisting | 


potato of about half its natural size | 
that has been nearly destroyed by the | 








| long as nourishment for them is obtained by the root-like structure 


At ¢ in Fig. 2 is shown one of the mold plants as removed 
from a dark patch, and highly magnified. An enlarged tip is shown 
at d, in which a multitude of small, nearly spherical bodies (h) are 
produced. These escape by the falling away of the outer covering, 
as seen at e, and f shows one of these empty cups collapsed. 
Younger threads continue to arise from the base of the plant (g) so 
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THE SWEET POTATO MOLD. 


FIG. 2. 


which penetrates the substance of the potato. It is by means of the 
spores h, one of which is seen as germinating, that the mold is 
able to affect healthy'roots at some distance. 

The soft rot mold is often most destructive after the roots are 
harvested, but those who have had considerable experience with 
the pest are now able to check its ravages. The rot is greatly 
favored by a moist atmosphere, and the ‘‘sweating” that the 
roots naturally undergo shortly after digging offers the best 
condition for the spread of the trouble. At this critical time, 
therefore, it is very important that the roots be stored in a 
warm drying room, one that is maintained by artificial heat at 
about the temperature of a living room. 

From what has been said about the formation of spores 
upon places where the skin is broken, and that similar ruptures 
of the rind are the areas for the entrance of the mold, it 
follows that care should be taken in digging and handling, 
that as few cuts and bruises as possible should be made. If 
rotten potatoes appear in the storage pile they should be 
removed or the mold will spread rapidly to surrounding roots. 
Keep the surface of the roots dry and as free from ruptures 
of the skin as possible—in other words, handle carefully and 
store in a warm room until all “sweating” is over, and there 
need be very little further loss. 


—_-o——___—____—___.. 


THE PALOUSE APPLE. 


— 

The accompanying illustration, engraved after specimen 
received from Mr. George Ruedy, Whatcom Co., Washington, 
represents a new and promising apple originated by Mr. Loush, of 
the same county. In 1879 a quantity of mixed apple seed, obtained 
from Illinois, was sown, and of the resultant seedlings the strongest 
and most promising were selected for extensive orchard planting. 
During the last twelve years, Mr. Ruedy informs us, there have 
been several very cold and severe winters in his locality, killing 
and damaging many fruit trees. The Palouse tree soon attracted . 
the special attention of its owner by its healthy appearance and 
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remarkable hardiness. The fruit is large and very handsome, 
roundish-oblate, and deeply ribbed or scalloped. Its color is bright 
yellow with broad red stripes, or blush; stalk long and slender ; 
cavity very deep; calyx closed, set in a deep basin; seed capsule 
very large; eating quality very good ; flesh tender, mildly sub-acid. 
It appears to be a good keeper, and the tree is reported as a most 
prolific bearer. Our illustration presents the fruit one-half its 
natural size. 





THE BLUE MOUNT ATLAS CEDAR. 


WM. FALCONER, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
———— 


The tree represented in the engraving was, some years ago, 
imported from Europe and planted on the lawn at Dosoris, near the 
north shore of Long §& = ; 
Island. It has grown ff 
rapidly and symmet- fj 
rically, and to-day is 
one of the most strik- 
ing and attractive 
trees on the place. It 
rivets the admiration 
ef every visitor, no 
matter how much or 
little he may know 
about trees or other 
plants. It is the blue- 
leaved form of Cedrus 
Atlantica, or Mount 
Atlas cedar, which is 
indigenous to ‘‘ Mount 
Atlas in Northern 
Africa at an elevation 
of from 5,200 to 7,200 
feet, forming the 
prevalent arborescent |] 
vegetation through- |i@ 
out the province of 
Constantine on the #@ 
Eastern Atlas range.” 
The color of the leaves 
isa decided glaucous 
blue, quite as blue as 
the bluest form of 
the Colorado blue 
spruce (Picea pun- 
gens), and the foliage 
retains this glaucous 
hue throughout the 
whole year fully as 
well as does any 
spruce. In other re- 
spects this blue cedar iq 
does not differ partic- 
ularly from the typi- 
cal green-leaved form. f 
It is stated that blue- § 
leaved varieties 
abound in the Mount 
Atlas mountains in { 
like manner as do 
blue spruces, blue 
white firs (Abies con- 
color) and blue Doug- 
las firs (Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii) on the Col- * 
orado mountains, and BLUE MOUNT ATLAS 
also that they have shorter leaves than do the plain green-leaved 
forms. In this exceedingly fine blue form of the specimen illus- 
trated the leaves are quite as long and abundant as they are in the 
common Mount Atlas cedar. And the tree is perfectly hardy. The 
plain green-leaved Mount Atlas cedar is a very beautiful evergreen 
tree of pyramidal contour, well branched from the ground up and 
it holds its lower branches for many years. 

The cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus Lebani) much resembles the 
Mount Atlas cedar, but the branches are flatter and more horizon- 
tally disposed. Although apparently hardy enough here, it is not 
regarded as being reliably hardy as far north as New York. 

The Deodar (Cedrus Deodara) or Himalayan mountain cedar is 














also one of the most beautiful silvery evergreen trees of our gardens, 
and of more graceful form than are either the Atlas or Lebanon 
Cedars. But while hardy enough south of Washington, it is not 
hardy as far north as New York. 





RAISING CABBAGE WITHOUT TRANSPLANTING. 
J. J. H. GREGORY, MASSACHUSETTS. 
—= - 

There are two ways of raising cabbage in the open ground. 
One is by transplanting plants, the other by sowing the seed in the 
hills or drills just where the cabbage is to be grown. If the plants 
have been started in hotbeds or cold frames for an early crop or 
are to occupy land as a second crop, it is necessary that they should 

———— Z = be transplanted; but 
if it is to be the one 
crop of the season on 
the land it is to occu- 
il py, then it is the be. 
i) lief of the farmers in 
| the great cabbage- 
raising sections of 
New England that 
the best plan is to 
plant the seed just 
where the cabbage is 
to be grown. Expe- 
| rience has taught us 

that by this plan the 
piece matures more 
evenly than when the 
plants are trans. 
planted, while they 
are certainly as relia- 
ble for heading, for 
when 100 per cent of 

sam) the plants make mar- 
sci! ketable heads—as I 
a), have known instances 
f= —nothing better can 
be asked. Those who 
have been in the habit 
of transplanting 
cauliflowers will find 
they will do decidedly 
#, better when the seeds 
“4 are planted in the 
| hills where they are 
f to be matured. A 
plan now somewhat 
common among mar- 
ket gardeners is to 
f| drill the seed of cab- 
i} bage sufficiently 
thick that by cutting 
out the extra plants 
with the hoe the re- 
mainder will be left 
at the distance suit- 
able. This requires 
more seed, while it 
saves a good deal of 
time and back-break- 
ing work. The great 
defect in this manner 
of planting has been 
that it left the seed 
too thick, much thicker than was necessary for the ends desired. 
In my planting in the drill we used last season the Mathews seed 
drill. My foreman made an ingenious change in its dropping capac- 
ity, which is worth putting on record. He removed the wheel 
which has about twelve projections that as it revolves keep the seed 
agitator in motion, and boring four holes at equal intervals inserted 
four projections on the opposite side and then set it back in place, 
but in a reversed position. The result was one revolution caused 
the agitator to move four times instead of twelve, and the seed was 
fed just about as thick as wanted. Very often a little change or im- 
provement can be made in an implement by the farmer or gardener 
using it that will add much to its value. 
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The Chinese New Year’s Day. 


JEAN MACFARLANE HANNA. 
>_> 
Toa “tenderfoot” in California this festival is one 
of great interest. 


Year, the 10th of February. All the day and night 
before gongs and cymbals banged in a terrible 
clatter, and a huge serpent made of firecrackers 
twined around a pole was set up in the center of 
the town. Now and then huge crackers would 
burst, and then the noise was insufferable. I 
asked what it all meant, and a “boy” told me (Chi- 
namen are all boys) ‘That the devil we keep him 
away for whole year, burn him up, and make 
noise to scare him”; and indeed I don’t blame the 
devil for being seared. Surely fire and brimstone 
could not be worse than the stifling smell of pow- 
der, opium, and burning sandal wood. 

O, how bright was that strange summery New 
Year morning, and scarcely could the sun shine 
brighter than the faces of those Children of the 
Flowery Kingdom. Freshly shaven and in their 
best frocks of lavender, pink, and green brocades, 
with little black satin caps with a red button on 
top, they formed a charming contrast to the 
swarms of dirty, ragged Mexicans that loafed 
around on all sides. My landlady would hardly 
agree with my enthusiasm in the festive week for 
joy. Yuen or Hop Yong is very sure to bid youa 
fond farewell for that length of time with never a 
«« By your leave.” 

After the dressing comes the spreading of the 
“sacred table.’”? Choice pictures of Chinese gods 
and holy men are hung and under them is puta 
table often of ebony, handsomely carved, covered 
with a crimson cloth embroidered with gold, sil- 
ver, and rich colors, two or three feet deep accord- 
ing to the wealth of the proprietor. Then trays or 
boxes are set in the center, filled with confections. 
Do not turn up your nose, they are delicious— 
limes cooked in sugar till crystallized; candied 
cocoanut cut in long curling strips, flaky and 
white; nuts that have soft brittle shells and a 
prune-like substance inside; and nuts looking like 
horns, that are very good. Back of this is a pile 
of Chinese oranges similar to grape fruit and all 
pulp; these are to look at; huge pears and the 
betel nut and leaf which they chew. On the side 
are plates of a flaky substance crystallized, which 
has no American name, and tastes like soaked 
chips. On each table is a taper or incense burning 
and chips of sandal wood scenting the whole room. 
Under the cloth are placed the cards, written on 
long strips of red paper folded in the center and 
then folded again together, which read, ‘Santa 
Barbara, Wah Hing, Happy New Year.” These 
preparations are made very early and by the time 
we arrive “John” stands ready with an expres- 
sion that is “ childlike and bland” to play the part 
of host and let all who come taste of his goodies. 
We go in with a smile, and “Gin yee fa choy,” or 
‘Happy New Year, grow rich, keep young.” 

Alas! (must I say it?) the Chinamen were often 
more gentlemanly and patient, and generous. 
Such pushing, nudging, and scrambling, I never 
have seen in a Chinese crowd. Do you blame the 
poor priest in the door of the joss house for say- 
ing, ‘No, you belly lough; you spoil the spread; 
you break the things. No, you cannot come in!” 
to some pedple that were pushing him one side. 
Then turning to me, he said, ‘*O, I so belly tired; 
Ihit him gong all day, all night; get nosleep at 
all. Then they so lough,” (rough). He took me to 
see the gods with the offerings placed before them: 
chicken, barbecued pig, flowers, money, paper and 
incense, all to be taken away that night and the 
food eaten by the holy men. The Chinamen all 
knew me as having taught in the school and were 
very kind. They brought out preserved ginger 
and other choice goodies for our party. 

After going well over the town we went to the 
missions. Here the tables were set with goodies 


in the same way as the “heathen Chinee’s” but 





Can you imagine a quiet Ameri- | 
ean town suddenly dropping into another world ? | 
Such was my impression on the last Chinese New | 





they had no incense or pictures of the gods. As 
you enter, if you have visited there before and are 
a favorite, they will rush upon you with, ‘“ You 
like my card? You give me your card? Happy 
New Year.” Then the goodies are passed and if 
you have a particular admirer in the crowd per- 
haps a bag of nuts and candies is thrust surrep- 
titiously into your hand with, “Heap good; you 
likee!” Then they sing gospel hymns, and if they 
seem hoarse, and to feel anxiously for a note, and 
you kindly remark, * Are you not tired ? You have 
been singing so long,” the reply comes, ‘‘O, no, 
no, I’m not tired this Happy New Year day. To- 
mollow I’]l be tired.” 

This is their only holiday, and why should we 
begrudge it to them when they work so faithfully 
and patiently until the next one comes ? 





Helpful Hints for the Home Seamstress. 
LAURA A. BEATTY. 
ee 

The cold, stormy days of March and April, with 
their high winds, make outdoor occupations and 
pleasures impossible. This time is the needed op- 
portunity for a wise woman to get through with 
the spring sewing, and much of that for the sum- 
mer also. The first thing to be done preparatory 
to beginning this work is to look over the garments 
of the family already on hand and determine 
which of them can be repaired, which made over 
for the next in size, and which must have their 
places supplied with new. 

When purchasing muslin it is economy to buy 
the best. That with a firm, even thread, and not 
too heavy, is desirable. For some purposes an un- 
bleached muslin is stronger and wears better than 
the bleached. If one wishes, it can be cut into 
lengths of afew yards, and whitened before mak- 
ing up. The following method will always give 
satisfaetion: Into a bucket of boiling water put 
one pound of lime, and let it stand over night. 
The next day put on the stove two pounds of sal 
soda in two gallons of water. Let it simmer until 
it is thoroughly dissolved. Strain the lime water 
through a coarse piece of muslin; then pour itinto 
the soda water and mix thoroughly. Add a tea- 
cupful of this fluid to three biickets of water, and 
in this boil the muslin to be bleached, wring 
slightly, and dry. Repeat two or three times, and 
the muslin will be beautifully white. 

No person can do work well and quickly who has 
not the proper implements. Of no branch of work 
is this more true than of sewing, Among the first 
things to be provided is a good, sharp pair of scis- 
sors. If there is a large pair for cutting out the 
work and a smaller pair for ordinary use, so much 
the better. Button-hole scissors for cutting but- 
ton-holes can be bought for twenty-five cents. 
They are a great saving of time and patience. 

Several papers of needles, plenty of pins, and 
thread will all be needed. The perfect needle is 
slender, sharp-pointed, and well tempered. A 
paper of 5 to 10 size of any reliable make will con- 
tain all the varieties needed for ordinary work. 
The old rule for thread is that it be “of equal 
texture of the thread of the material it is intended 
to work upon.” For use on the sewing machine in 
stitching muslin and print sixty and seventy are 
usually the best numbers. 

The sewing machine should be thoroughly 
cleaned. If there is any gum about it from the 
old oil drying on the works, put some kerosene in 
the oil can and wet every part of the machinery 
withit. The next day wipe off with a soft cloth and 
oil. Never use anything but the regular machine 
oil for this purpose. A few minutes spent each 
day in putting the sewing machine in order will 
be more than gained by the ease with which it can 
be run and the perfect manner in which the work 
will be done. 

The cutting out of garments can be done most 
easily on a table. The dining table can be used 
for this purpose. There are now several agencies 
which supply good fitting patterns for all kinds of 
garments, at reasonable prices.. The directions for 
making are plainly given and easy to follow. The 
pattern should be laid on the goods perfectly 
smooth and a few pins put in to keep it in place. 
In fine fabrics needles are better than pins. Care 
should be taken to have all edges intended to be 
straight way of the goods perfectly so, and the 
same of all bias edges. 

In cutting muslin garments, if the muslin has 
not been shrunken this shrinkage must be allowed 
for. All cotton goods, such as ginghams and the 
different kinds of chambry, should be shrunk be- 





fore made into dresses or aprons by lightly wring- 


sing a piece of muslin out of cold water, putting it 


over the goods, and ironing until dry with hot 
irons. It is anexcellent plan to cut out a number 
of articles at the same time. Be sure, that every 
part is correctly measured and cut, then make a 
separate roll of each garment, tie, and put in a 
drawer or basket. When the sewing machine is 
threaded with the correct number of sewing cotton 
the stitching may be done on quite a number of 
the prepared garments. It will then make a nice 
change of work to do the necessary basting. The 
finishing off, such as making fast the ends of the 
thread, sewing on buttons and tapes, and working 
the button-holes, can all be done as pick-up work. * 

In trimming, all common, coarse embroidery 
should be avoided. There is no neater finish for 
underclothing than ruffles, tucks, and hand em- 
broidery. But where economy of both time and 
money is necessary, serviceable trimming may be 
found among the machine-made torchon laces. 
They are pure linen, and many of the patterns are 
so pretty and fine no lady could object to them. 

If embroidery is thoroughly washed, to remove 
the starch, before stitching on the garment it is to 
trim, it will prevent the needle cutting the threads, 
and consequently the edge from tearing off so 
quickly. When the embroidery is to be used en 
the bottom of skirts or children’s drawers, it will 
prevent slitting if a strong thread is run along the 
edge on the wrong side, under the button-hole 
stitch that edges the scallops. 

The dresses, both for the children and the older 
members of the family, for every day wear, can as 
well be made now as later. For dresses intended 
for work in the one case and play in the other, 
there is nothing better than print; not the bar- 
gains at five and six cents, but good standard 
makes. On such dresses all ruffles and trimmings 
should be conspicuous by their absence. 





A Cup of Tea. 


KATHARINE B. FOOT. 
——— > 

Few people know how to make a good cup of 
tea, yet oceans of tea are made and drank every 
year. In the country towns all over the United 
States, without distinction, there is scarcely a 
tolerable cup of tea made from one year’s end to. 
the other.* Even in the great cities a fluid is 
served at ‘‘afternoon teas”’ which is a vile, bitter 
decoction not fit for the stomach of a pig, and 
which any self-respecting pig would probably 
reject with a disdainful snort if offered it. 

In the first place the water with which the tea 
is made should be freshly drawn from the well, 
pump or faucet and put in a perfectly clean kettle. 
In many houses where everything else is immacu- 
late the teakettle is never perfectly clean, be- 
cause the water is poured in and poured out, used 
out and filled up again, and the kettle is never 
scoured. So a perfectly clean kettle is the first 
thing. The water must be brought quickly to a 
boil, for long simmering takes the life out of it. 
If the tea is to be made in the dining room or the 
parlor first heat the silver kettle with hot water; 
and light the alcohol lamp. Then fill and hang 
your kettle, and the water will boil up in a mo- 
ment. While waiting for it to boil, heat your tea- 
pot and your cups also if the weather is cold, but 
always heat the teapot. A metal teapot of any 
kind is an abomination; let your teapot be of the 
most delicate porcelain if you can afford it; or if 
not that of good china, for poor china or stone 
ware when heated often gives an unpleasant 
fiavor. Let your tea be of the very best. Better 
drink anything except alcohol rather than poor: 
tea; for cheap tea is always adulterate@ with in- 
jurious substances. Souehong tea is apt to be 
better than any other. Avoid all varieties of 
green teas as you would any other solution of 
copper. 

Measure the tea with care—a small teaspoonful 
for each person, and one for the teapot, up to 
three or four people. Above that number add one 
teaspoonful for each two. But tea should never 
be made for more than four people in one pot. If 
you haye more to serve have more teapots. Pour 
off the water you have put into the pot to heat it, 
and into the steaming pot put the measured out 
tea; add from the boiling water in the teakettle 
sufficient water to a little more than cover it, and 
shut it up. Let it steep from five to eight minutes, 





*We fancy a good many of our readers will challenge 
this statement.—EDITOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURISBT. 
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*ot on the stove but on the table, or, if you make 
it in a very cold room, on the hearth or‘on top of 
ithe plate-warmer of the stove. Then add boiling 
water. The quantity can only be determined by 
vareful observation and judgment. A very few 
times of making will teach you exactly how much 
or how little to add, as you wish the tea to be 
strong or not. Never pour the tea into the cup 
and add the cream and sugar; always put them 
into the cups and pour the tea upon them. No 
real connoisseur in tea would ever touch a cup to 
which the milk and sugar is afterward added, for 
it makes all the difference between a good cup of 
tea and a poor one. If you pour tea for a person 
who takes more than one cup, pour a large cup 
full at first; for every one says “the second cup is 
never so good as the first,’’ but does not know 
why. The reason is that the tea stands just so 
much longer, and so gives time for the tannic acid 
to develop, which makes the decoction bitter. 

It is the simplest thing in the world to make 
good tea. May the day soon come when the 
frightful ‘brews,’ served under the name of 
“*tea,” shall never be served again. 
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A Washboard With Rollers. 


7 J: MAY. 

The illustration shows the plan of a washboard 
which was invented by one of my brothers when 
I was a boy. The first one that was made was 
used at home, and the neighbors, learning its con- 
wenience, had similar ones made for themselves. 





The board consists | 





| the diagram, with 
roliers instead of 
grooves, as in the 
ordinary wash- 
board. The rollers 
are made of some 
hardwood, oak, 
beech, hickory, 
maple, or some- 
thing of that kind. 
Abont an inch and 





ter [I think would 
be the proper size; 
however, that 
might be. changed 
to any desired pro- 
portion. Set them 
in the frame as 





A NOVEL WASHBOARD. 
indicated in the diagram, being careful not to 
put them too far apart, as they are intended to 
roll when in the process of washing. Aneighth of 
an inch would be the proper distance apart to set 


them. Any wood turner can furnish the rollers. 
Have the tenons cut on the ends to about half an 
inch. A thin board nailed on the back of the 
washboard at the top, and extending down about 
half way, is absolutely necessary in order to pro- 
tect the one who is washing from getting wet. 
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Better than Holders. 
K. B. PHILLIPS. ‘ 
ee 

For use about a parlor stove or grate, and for 
use in ironing, a holder seems a necessity. If the 
latter has a couple of thicknesses of heavy manilla 
paper, or, what is better yet, a piece of soft leather 
eut from the top of an old boot or shoe instead 
between the interlinings and fastened securely, it 
will withstand the heat far better, and be more 
convenient than when made bungling with cotton 
batting, quilting or numerous thicknesses of cloth. 
Colored Canton flannel, the rough side out, is 
suitable for covering such holders. For a parlor 
stove some style of fancy holder is desirable. The 
eockle shell design given in the October issue of 
this magazine is pretty, and a square, round or 
oval one can be quickly ornamented in any simple 
design in outline stitch with the edges either 
sealloped, pinked or bound. A block in crazy 
pateh-work, or in log-cabin design when made of 
small pieces and bright colors is pretty. 

But let your holder-making stop here. For use 
about a kitchen range a square of cotton cloth is 
tar more convenient. Heavy domestic gingham 
and colored shirting are the best materials to 
make them of. A yard and a half is sufficient for 
two, and this number will last a year. The ends 
only require hemming. They can be easily washed 
out and kept clean; they are pliable and allow 
one to geta firm hold of any hot dish, and to use 


ofaframesimilarto | 


a quarter in diame- | 


gestive; if worked in blue, with wash stitching 








both hands, if necessary. A clean, new holder 
fastened by a tape to the belt of the kitchen’ 
dignity is not a disagreeable appendage; but any 
housewife knows that the days of a holder that is 
used in baking are “few and full of trouble,” 
certainly the days when it is clean. Banish it and 
try this substitute, and you will have far less 
trouble with servants using the dish towels and 
other unsuitable articles. 


waitin. 


Tray Cloth for an Invalid. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
Age 
Tray cloths are so popular and numerous that it 
is not necessary to speak a good word for them or 











A DAINTY TRAY CLOTH. 





call attention to their beauty or utility. The one 
herewith illustrated is much like many of them— 
made of twilled linen, fine and soft yet heavy | 
enough to stay in place well, is fringed and has a 
eross-cornered border of drawn work. But in the 
upper left hand corner the first line of~ 
“ Just a tiny bit, 
There is no more,” 

is embroidered in outline stitch, and in the lower 
right hand corner the remainder is placed; the 
sketch shows how the words are arranged and 
ornamented by rustic branches. 

This cloth was designed especially for an invalid, 
and was measured to fit her own tray which was 
large enough to hold all required for a meal in the 
sick-room. Those who have “been there” can 
judge of her pleased surprise when she first saw 
the insecription—in cheerful red letters among the 
brown branches—peeping up at her from either 
side of a dainty bit of game and toast. It was not 
used at all times; only when failing appetite 
ealled for a bit of delicate cookery was this 
brought forth to add zest to the meal; therefore, it 
never failed to please. A spray of forget-me-nots 
instead of the branches would be dainty and sug- 


silk, olive would be pretty for the stems, scant 
foliage and letters. 


A Silk Bonbon Box. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
oe 
To make this, cut a piece of silk in the form of 
the pattern Fig. 1, and upon this place a rectangu- 
lar piece of stiff cardboard, creased as shown in 
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FIG. 1. PATTERN FOR BONBON BOX. 
the cut to fold up in the form of a box. This should 
be tacked to -the silk so that it will remain in 
place. Over this is placed a lining the exact size 
of the silk cover, but of a contrasting color. The 
small rings or silk loops may be placed in the posi- 
tions indicated, either between the lining and the 








cover or upon the lining after that has been 


secured in place. In securing these care must be 
taken that the middle ring in the curve be just as 
far from the edge of the cardboard as the width of 
a side piece. Two ribbons should be passed 
through each line of rings or loops, the end of one 
to be fastened at one side and an end of the other 
upon the other side. When these ribbons are 
pulled in opposite directions the box should shut 
up as shown in Fig. 2, the contrasting color of the 
lining showing well in the gathered folds at each 
end. Such a box may be filled with dainty confec- 
tionery, or used for any other purpose desired. 


Fancy Baskets for Gifts or Use. 


KATHERINE B. JOHNSON. 
——[—>> 

Very many handsome and durable baskets can 
be made of seine twine by an ingenious crocheter. 
They should be made with a small needle, so as to 
be tight and close, and any stitch preferred can be 
used, single crochet or shell stitch being as well 
adapted as any. Shape them to fit any dish whose 
form is adapted to the purpose you have in view. 
Crochet a scallop at the edge. Make starch with 
coffee instead of water, and soak them in it thor- 
oughly. Then pull out evenly and stretch over the 
dish. Turn it bottom side up on a board, to which 
pin every scallop, and dry very dry. After remov- 
ing the dish give it two coats of shellac varnish, 
and afterward a coat of liquid bronzeor gilt paint. 
These can be shaped overasmall cup and make 
pretty burnt-match receivers, with asmall glass 
tumbler inserted in them; or by filling with curled 
hair and knitting a tufted wool top they are hand- 
some hairpin baskets. From these small ones 
they may be made through different grades of 
sizes and uses up to those large enough for waste 
paper baskets, and for holding shovel and tongs 
by the hearth. A piece of large sized stovepipe is 
nice for shaping the last one over, and open rows 











BONBON BOX CLOSED. 


FIG 2. 
should be made in them either at the top or in the 
middle for drawing ribbon through and ornament- 
ing with bows. The handsomest handles are cro- 
cheted in single crochet in round rings, the width 
corresponding to the size; when stiffened, var- 
nished, and gilded, tie them to the opposite sides 
of the basket by bows of ribbon. These baskets 
are easy to make, and offer a wide field for the 
ingenious woman to display her gift. They are 
durable too. I have a card basket which was 
made ten or twelve years ago, and it has retained 
its shape and stiffness perfectly. 

In faney baskets there is an almost unlimited 
variety of styles and sizes. Some of those made 
out of rushes are beautiful; but all are expensive. 
Bows of either one or a combination of two colors 
are the handsomest decorations for these. In 
fine makes of baskets, those of Japanese manu- 
facture are most durable. Handmade and all 
heavy laces, bows of ribbon, gilded acorns, and 
other metal pendants, tassels ete., are used to 
decorate them. The spherical-shaped ones, with 
a comparatively small opening at the top, are 
very handsome with a frill of lace gathered full 
and sewed to the inside of the opening and 
allowed to hang over the sides, and a full silk 
tassel corresponding with the ribbon used for 
bows at each end of the handle should be sewed 
in each seallop the edge. Separate handles can 
be bought and easily inserted. The smaller ones 
make pretty burnt-match receivers by inserting 
a small glass tumbler in them and suspending 
them by narrow ribbons with many looped bows 
at the joinings. Quaint, odd-shaped baskets with 
larger openings at the top are handsome with 
bags of either silk, velvet, or of plush firmly sewed 
to the top. Isaw a beautiful one bronzed and hav- 
ing a bag of old blue plush and ribbons to corres- 
pond, whfch was a Christmas present to 2 man 
who loved his pipe, and he seemed greatly pleased 
with it. A recent innovation is to cover these Jap- 
anese baskets with China silk; figured is prefera- 
ble to plain. Cuta circular piece large enough to 
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come up over the sides loosely, reach to the open- 
ing at the top, and turn under for gathering. 
Shirr the outside edge; place the basket on the 
eenter of the wrong side; draw it up over the sides 
loosely, so as to make a puff, and fasten securely 
to the opening at the top. A bow of wide picot- 
edged ribbon was placed on one side. 

Pretty little basket catch-alls are made by gild- 
ing straw cuffs, attaching a bag at the bottom and 
suspending by ribbons fastened to each side at 
the top. Lunch baskets, if intended for use on 
the cars, should be lined with muslin or cream 
white silesia to prevent the entrance of dust. 


silica 
Corner Book-Mark. 
ISABEL GORDON. 
<— 


Take a bit of water color payer about eight inches 
long by three wide; double it at the top, then 














DAINTY BOOK-MARK. 


sketch some dainty bit of flower or tiny child fig- 
ure. When you have outlined it, cut it out ecare- 
fully around the left side and paint in water color, 
working in a faint tint of background. Add a 
quotation suitable, such as “ Read, mark, and in- 
wardly digest;’’ ‘‘Good books are good friends;” 
‘* Books, like friends, should be few and well 
chosen;” * To marke ye place in ye booke.”’ Then 
punch half a dozen holes down the right side, lace 
with a bit of silk cord or narrow ribbon, and you 
have a very cute book-mark, andslip on the corner 
of a page. 
—_e 


Two Handsome Trifles. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
=< 

A pretty scarf for picture drapery is made as fol- 
lows: All-silk ribbon one inch in width is raveled 
from each edge until only enough threads remain 
in the center to hold it firmly. The strips are then 
sewed together like carpet rags, * hit or miss,’ of 
different lengths and colors. Then knit on large, 
wooden needles, plain garter stitch, half a yard 
wide and a yard or more long. Save the ravelings, 
keeping them straight, for tassels with which to 
finish the ends of the scarf. 

A good way to utilize the best parts of old woolen 
socks or stockings, which in many families accu- 
mulate, is tomake them intoarug. Choose a firm 
piece of cloth for a foundation. Twenty inches by 
twenty-seven makes a good proportion, or it may 
be made somewhat larger. Commence by winding 
the raveled yarn around the first three fingers of 
the left hand. Break off the yarn and slip a large 
needle threaded with linen thread between the 
folds of yarn and the fingers of the left hand. 
Fasten by slipping the needle through the thread 
(which must be doubled and firmly knotted at the 
ends) and drawing it up tightly. Now cut the 
threads of yarn exactly opposite the fastening, 
and you have a fluffy, crinkly ball which must be 
fastened to the foundation with the needle and 
thread, which is then clipped and another ball 
made as before. Begin in the center of the foun- 
dation and sew on the balls in rows, making asolid 
center of one color; then fill out as desired, letting 
the last row come close to the edge of foundation 
and so completely covering it. You will be sur- 
prised to see how quickly you can make one of 
these beautiful rugs, also to see how little material 
is required. If you have twoor more shades of the 
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same color, the effect is rendered especially fine 
by shading toward the center. A very pretty one 
has shades of blue in the center, and shades of 
brown outside, two of each being used. The yarn 
should be raveled no faster than it is used, in order 
to retain the crinkle. 
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Too Much Truthfulness. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


a 

The old adage, * Truth should not be spoken at 
all times,’”? does not mean that at certain times 
you are to tellalie. Itrefers, rather, to the ‘time 
to keep silent,’ of which Solomon spoke. If you 
ask your friend for her opinion as to the set of 
your dress, or the becomingness of your bonnet, 
with the idea that certain defects can be remedied 
by her advice, she is quite right in pointing out to 
you where the skirt should be shortened or length- 
ened, or the seams of the waist altered, or that the 
position of a bow, or flower, or feather on your 
bonnet might be altered for the better. If, how- 
ever, When you are wearing a gown made by your 
own hands on which those of your friends who 
like to make people happy have complimented 
you until you have almost come to feel stylish and 
well dressed, you meet some one who prides her- 
self upon her “truthfulness” and “ candor,” who 
tells you that the skirt is too short, and the shoul- 
der seams are awry, even if there is a slight founda- 
tion of truth in the assertion, or perhaps the more 
so because you have suspected it all along, do you 
not feel that you could have dispensed with quite 
so much truthfulness ? 

Such persons never feel impelled to extreme 
truthfulness when there are no defects to deal 
with. If your house is charmingly furnished, 
your new fall suit becoming, your children well 
behaved, they never think of mentioning it. They 
like to suggest that if you would only “ give your 
dining-room a coat of paint,’ or change the panel 
of brocade from one side of your dress to the 
other, or do something else equally undesirable 
and impossible, your house or your dress would 
be perfect. They generally add, ‘‘ You must exeuse 
me, butIamso very frank.” [know a young woman 
who apologizes for the most undisguised rude- 
nesses by announcing the fact that she is “ blunt.”’ 

Honesty and truth are very desirable qualities, 
but there is such a thing as making them offen- 
sively conspicuous. Do not confound these attri- 
butes with the “ frankness” which is only a desire 
to make people uncomfortable. How much better 
to shut your eyes to certain things, and to look 
only for what is pleasant and praiseworthy in 
your friends and their surroundings. Be one of 
those who have a good word for everybody, or if 
you ean say nothing good be silent. This faculty 
of seeing only the good is a beautiful one, and 
worthy of cultivation, for like all good plants it 
ean be cultivated. It is only the weeds of unkind- 
ness, envy, malice, and the like that grow without 
eultivation. 

The charming poem of “The Rare Old King and 
his Daughters Three,” by Laura Ledyard, contains 
a moral which we would all do well to lay to heart: 
Who walks abroad with lowered eyes, 

She sees but toads and newts and flies; 
Who looks not low, nor yet too high, 
May pluck the flowers and see the sky. 


Photograph Holder. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
This holder is made with two strips of ribbon, 
each about half the width of a cabinet photograph. 








CABINET PHOTOGRAPH HOLDER. 


The rings are the brass rings covered with silk. 
The cut shows the arrangement. The row upon 
the edge fixes the thickness of the holder when 
filled with photographs; while upon the other 
edge small ribbons join the rings upon the back 








to those in front, as both sides are alike. The 
colors of ribbon and silk rings may be the same, 
or contrasting colors that harmonize well. 
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A Family Mending-Pocket. 
JEWEL ALSTEAD. 
oo 

Acireular piece of card-board about as large as a 
tea plate, or a little larger, forms the foundation of 
this dainty wall pocket. A slight indentation is 
cut in the top of the card-board, which is then coy- 
ered with curled hair, beneath two layers of sheet 
wadding, over which thick, soft silk, of a dark red 
color, is smoothly drawn, the whole forming a 
soft, durable cushion for pins and needles. Around 
the lower half extends a puffed crescent-shaped 
pocket, the upper edge of which is shirred to form 
a standing frill, and a narrow easing, into which 
elastic cord is run. This forms a receptacle for an 
assortment of boot and clothes buttons of all kinds 
likely to be needed daily by one or another mem- 
ber of the family, a 
thimble, and a spool 
each of black and 
white thread. A narrow 
double ruffle, to mateh 
the pocket-ruffle, is 
earried around the up- 
per half of the cushion, 
and the back is smooth- 
ly faced with any suit- 
able lining material. 
To suspend it, marrow 
gold-colored satin rib- 
bons are attached to 
the sides of the back, 
and are tied above ina 

READY FOR eluster of soft falling 
loops. Hang the pocket on the wall in some con- 
venient place in the family living-room, where all 
can see and reach it, from the least to the greatest, 
and invite, persuade or teach every member of the 
family to apply to it for repairs; and, on no ac- 
count forget to keep two or three needles in it 
ready-threaded for emergencies. “A stitch in 
time saves nine” is a good motto for such pock- 
ets, but, like many other good things, it has been 
almost worn out with frequent repetition. ‘ Mend- 
ing done here” will answer the purpose, and will 
certainly be appropriate. 


oe 
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A Baby Book. 


ADDIE ARCHER. 
—__— 

I bought a medium-sized blank book (I wish now 
that it had been three times as large), and called 
it my baby book. Writing a preface and dedicat- 
ing it to her worthy grandma was the first amuse- 
ment. Then I began something like this: ‘Just 
six months ago to-day since my baby daughter 
came to town, and what a cold day it was, with the 
thermometer at ten degrees below zero.” Several 
pages were filled with accounts of colic, teeth, the 
new cloak and carriage, wnd the task of getting ¢ 
good photograph before we shortened her graceful 
long dress. Next I mentioned baby’s first steps, 
exactly dated. Then her first words, which are 
like music to a mother’s ear. All this, written in 
a free style, without a thought of ‘ boiling down” 
for aspecial corner in a paper, makes interesting 
reading for the child’s parents. Baby days are 
short and generally soon forgotten. We are sur- 
prised to find how soon we had forgotten some- 
thing, as we read over the book, which at the time 
seemed fixed in our minds. Some anecdote con- 
cerning a child will easily amuse it when 
wanting a story, and the recital will freshen 
your own heart as you pause to look back, 
while the child will feel sure of the right 
place in mother’s heart. I once knew a girl, 
a sensitive creature, who always felt 
slighted because her mother had forgotten 
the day of the week on which she was born. 
Of course that mother had a large family. 

There is another view concerning the book. 
We may do our child a lasting good by 
scattering among the pages some thought 
. that will help make it a better man or wo- 
man for mother’s sake. There are mothers 
whose “hearts burn within them.” Why 
should some tender sentiment be choked 
dry in the heart? Let the thought blossom 
into words which will live forever in your child’s 
mind when matured. If you are rocking baby to: 
sleep you may feel like making a poem on her 
pretty pink feet, although you were never good at 
rhyming. Try it, then, and cheerfully, ever 
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proudly, write it in your baby book, knowing that 
your child will never unkindly criticise, because 
mother wrote it. 
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The Ratchet. 


REV. J. C. FERNALD. 
<e 
When a little boy I went with my mother to 
spend a summer vacation on a New Hampshire 
farm. The dear mother was a city woman andIla 
city lad. One day she ambitiously wound up a 





Here is a farmer who has developed skill in | the wheel of memory slip back. It might be nec- 


some specialty. If he would just hold that and 
add to his knowledge year after year he could 
have the cream of the market in that line, and 
become an expert in it, consulted far and near. 
He could get so that no one could compete with 
him init. But he has not the ratchet of ‘ stick-to- 
itiveness.” Perhaps he is a superior dairyman, 
but all his neighbors are going into sheep. This is 


the very time for him to hold on to cattle, for the 
fewer dairies are left the more each one is worth! 
But he catehes the fever, sells his cows to the 


essary to recite less, but one would know more. 
In this parents, school-boards, and teachers should 
help. Do not demand, do not permit more lessons 
than the pupil can learn so as to know them 
always. The best teacher is not the one who has 
wound the pupils up highest, but the one who 
leaves them highest when he lets go. The habit 
of always knowing what you once know is a price- 
less mental power, and will open future doors of 
ever increasing knowledge, while the habit of 
learning to forget will leave the mind when school 








bucket of water by the 
windlass from the deep 
well. There it was, * the 
old oaken bucket,” brim- 
ming with delightfully 
cool water. But how to 
make it stay there long 
enough to get a drink! 
The well had been 
thoughtfully placed far 
from the house. The 
farm was utterly silent 
save for the crickets’ 
chirping, and that buck- 
et was growing heavy. 
Soon the problem 
changed from how to get 
it, and became how to 
get away from it. At 
length the mother said 
to the little boy, “You 
hold this, dear, just so» yy 
while [ run to the house |/4gq 
and get somebody to | WF 
help. Tll be back ina 
minute.”’ 

It was brave work at 
first, but soon how that 
handle did begin to pull! 
It was like a live thing 
bound to, escape. The 
minutes grew intolera- 
bly long, and it began to 
seem as if Mother had 
been gone a large part of 
the afternoon. Then a 
very simple expedient 
occurred to the little boy, 
which was nothing more 
nor less than to let go, 
when the handle flew 
round like lightning and 
the bucket went down 
like thunder. Then 
there was a sudden ad- 
vent of sunbonnets and 
starched skirts, a confu- 
sion of tongues, with 
mingled awe and rejoic- 
ing that the thing had not 
taken off the boy’s head 
at the top nor snapped 
the chain at the bottom. 
All this was for want of 
aratchet! That city 
mother did not know 
what that little catch 
was for, nor even that it 
was there at all. Just 
turn that on and it would 
eling there and_ hold 
your bucket all day and & 
all night. 

We have observed its 
usefulness often since. 
The great ferry-boats at 
New York wharves, with 
hundreds of people and 
loaded wagons on board» 
are securely locked to “ 
the wharves by wheels HOW 
that click-click with ratchets, holding each instant 
all that has been tightened in all the moments 
before. Why, we could not wind up our clocks and 
watches without that little metallic finger holding 
at every revolution all we have gained. 

Now the trouble with very many persons is the 
want of aratchet. Here is aman who knows how 
to make money but has no power to hold it. He 
stands in the stream, and plenty runs through his 
hands, but none stays. No ratchet! If he could 
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enly hold part of one week’s earnings till the 
next week’s came in, and this year’s savings till 
next year’s profits arrived he might steadily wind 
up a fortune. 
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butcher and goes into sheep raising, about which 
he knows practically nothing—and the returns are 
just about that. Let the man who knows one 
thing when everybody is going into something else 
put on the ratchet and screw it down hard! 

Here is a student, quick, brilliant, able to learn 
miraculous lessons. But learning goes out of his 
mind like gasoline out of a saucer. It’s full one 
moment. You leave it a minute or two. What be- 
comes of it you cannot see, but suddenly you have 
only the saucer left. In the student’s case you 
cannot always be quite sure of the saucer. 

Every mind should cultivate a ratchet which 
will fasten into the teeth of a tact and never let 
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days are over like the 
bed of a mountain brook 
when the freshet has 
gone by and the dry sea- 
son set in. 

Then there is the man 
without a moral ratchet. 
How good he is always 
beginning to be! He is 
like the student who 
told his professor he had 
quit smoking, and the 
professor answered, 
“You have quit too many 
times.” He is like the 
little boy who told his 
mother he was “tired of 
being good.” If he could 
only get some moral grip 
that would hold when 
the wheel of inclination 
begins to turn back- 
ward! 

All the physical vices 
have a fearful ratchet- 
destroying power, be- 
cause they affect the 
nerves and brain, and 
thus the will itself. As 
to them, the rule is never 
to begin. Don't let them 
get inside the gearing 
and tamper with the 
fine machinery that, 
once abraded, can never 
have the same strong, 
sure tenacity again. 

“Til habits gather by 
unseen degrees, as 
brooks make rivers, 
rivers run to seas.” 

Whoever would pre- 
vent the ratchet of will 
from working loose must 
make up his mind to do, 
all through life, a great 
many things he doesn’t 
want to do, and to re- 
frain from a great many 
he does want to do; to 
go to school when he 
would rather play, to 
study lessons that are 
not to his taste and that 
come hard; to work 
when he would rather 
visit, and to walk when 
he would like to ride: 
to stay in the quiet 
house when it would be 
cheering to go out into 
the thronging world; to 
make ought and not wish 
his guiding star. By 
steady development of 
the better nature the 
ratchet comes to work 
so perfectly that at 
length you scarcely hear 
it click, and only rejoice 
in its steady holding of 
choice results once hardly won; so let us all learn 
to apply the ratchet. 
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Easter Gifts. 


MARGARET RYDER. 





—_ 

The exchange of some gift appropriate to the 
season at Easter has grown into an established 
custom in many of the cities. The giving and 
receiving of such gifts affords so much pleasure 
that the custom ought to be more observed. 

The gifts m2y be very simple, such as a few cut 
flowers or a growing plant just ready to bloom. A 
lady of my acquaintance who is obliged to count 
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her pennies grows some plants for this special 
purpose. They have a value not easily estimated 
to those who receive them, because they know the 
gift was planned so long before and tended with 
loving Care. 

A book of selections from some of the quaint old 
writers is a good choice for a gift to an elderly per- 
son. Each year fills the counters of the book- 
stores with booklets designed particularly for 
Easter. Many of them are unique in design and 
beautifully finished. It is wonderful how they 
ean be sold for the small sum asked. An odor bot- 
tle is an always welcome gift, especially if you fill 
it with the favorite perfume of your friend. A 
dainty gift was a tiny bottle of white rose extract 
in a holder of bisque. The holder was shaped 
like a rose, and rested on a small slab of the bisque 
The bottle was almost concealed in the heart of the 
rose. The shading of the light through the thin, 
snow white rose petals was very pretty. 

Art photographs can be bought, mounted on 
stiff card, the beveled edges of which are gilded. 
They can be had in various sizes. Many of them 
are very beautiful, being copies of famous paint- 
ings, parts of the frescoes in the old churches by 
the masters, ete. One alone may be given or, if 
something more is desired, a number on the same 
subject may be secured; for instance, a number of 
copies of the Madonna from paintings by different 
artists. A case to hold them may be made of blue 
velvet, lined with silk of a lighter shade and 
edged with a slender silver cord. 

Any one who is skilled in the use of the brush 
ean easily paint beautiful Easter cards. The plain 
white cards with a beveled edge can be procured 
at any art store, or the cards photographers use to 
mount photographs answer nicely. Either oil or 
water colors may be used. Early spring flowers, 
such as snowdrops, crocuses, and lilies; a group of 
choir boys, with a line or two of the chant they 
are supposed to be singing in irregular letters; a 
number of hovering butterflies are all appropriate 
subjects. On the reverse side the name of the 
giver, the date, and the name of the person for 
whom it is intended should be placed. 

Bookmarks of ribbon are easily made, and in 
great variety. One that is particularly pretty is 
made of No. 7 bronze brown satin ribbon. It is 
half a yard long, and is fringed to the depth of an 
inch at each end. In the middle the threads are 
drawn for the same distance. On one of the halves 
thus made was painted a delicate design of trailing 
arbutus, and on the other “ Easter, 1890.’’" Another 
marker of pale blue ribbon had embroidered on it 
in script ‘‘ This is Your Place.’ Old rose was the 
color of the silk used in the embroidery. 
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Fashion Hints. 
— 

There is a suggestion of coming spring in the 
butterflies and blossoms with which milliners 
adorn their latest creations, a typical hat being 
formed of gold net over a wire frame and covered 
with gold-bead butterfles, the brim—as a contrast 
—being edged with a fringe of Parma violets. The 
open crown is, also, outlined with the wee purple 
flowerets, and bands of gold filigree encircle the 
sides, while, at the back, a cluster of violets and 
bow of pale green velvet are poised, to fall over 
the hair and complete this light and airy head- 
gear, To accompany this, on very dressy occa- 
sions, is sometimes worn a Medici collar, like the 
bonnet, composed of glittering butterflies and 
deep-hued violets. The same idea could be car- 
ried out with other flowers and silver or lace but- 
terflies. Indeed, this gay little summer insect 
seems avery favorite decoration this season, those 
recently returned from Paris having brought 
whole sets of most cleverly fashioned gauze but- 
terflies, graduated in size, with which to outline 
the low necks of evening dresses and to catch the 
drapery of lace and mousseline skirts. 

How to wear a hat properly is a question which 
should interest every woman, as on the correct 
angle often depends its becomingness or other- 
wise. We have no sympathy though with the 
pretty girl who claps her hat on the side of 
her head and gives it what she terms “a nice little 
dissipated air.” Better look ugly than fast, and 
truly a hat awry is far more apt to be grotesque 
than chic. Usually large, broad-brimmed hats are 
set quite far forward, and a toque or bonnet 
squarely on the head. This, however, is not an 


infallible rule, and if you look better with yours 
further back, showing more bang or forehead, 
why, wear it so. Each one must be a law unto 
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herself, and the only way is to practice before the 
glass and see which poise suits you best. 

The sheath-like cloth gowns, which some wit 
says ‘“‘require a boot-horn to get into,” are still 
worn by extremists, though conservative people 
think they savor too much of the spectacular 
stage and prefer a slight drapery as being more 
ladylike. With these and the other trim tailor- 
made suits the high linen collar again bobs up 
serenely after its temporary eclipse, while all 
sorts of ruffles and ruchings find a ready sale. 
Dark street costumes require a white edge to give 
the neat finishing touch, and we may dare hope 
the much vaunted, but too often slovenly “free, 
untrammeled throat,’ has had its day, or, at 
least, is to be reserved for house gowns or full 
dress. Fasten your curate collar with a collar 
button, but do not let the button show, an un- 
broken band of linen without ornament or turned- 
over points being good form. 

Many a woman has had a black embroidered 
2ashmere or drap d’été shawl packed away for 
years. Now is the time to bring it forth, for with 
the revival of laid silk embroidery it may, like 
the phoenix, arise from the ashes (of obscurity), 
and, combined with silk or a little woolen fabric 
selected to match, appear as the most fashionable 
of Sunday-go-to-meeting frocks. Should the shawl 
be edged with guipure lace (as they sometimes 
were), it will serve as a flounce at the foot of the 
foundation skirt, and over it the embroidered 
portions of the wrap should be arranged to form 
the slightly draped front and sides. From the 
plain center may generally be taken sufficient 
material for the basque, while the sleeves and 
back breadths will, of course, have to be of silk 
or the matched wool. Coral, too, is once more in 
vogue, taking its place with silver, gold and amber 
beads, so girls are resurrecting their baby neck- 
laces and armlets to wear with black gowns. 

Toward the close of winter bodices are inclined 
to show the wear and tear of time, to grow white 
about the seams and rubbed on the elbows, al- 
though the skirts remain quite fresh and good. 
Now, then, is the time to purchase a jersey, one of 
the pretty, jaunty ones that display bright-hued 
hair lines on a dark background—as scarlet on 
black, blue on gray, or fawn color on brown. They 
are very trim, made with high collars, raised 
shoulders, revers buttoned all down the front, and 
a broad ribbon at the neck to tie in a goodly-sized 
bow; while they are most con¥enient to wear be- 
neath a tight-fitting jacket, thus proving a won- 
derful saving to the waist proper, which is always 
more or less crushed and injured by an outside 
wrapping. 

For general wear, Castor gloves are once more 
used, and are likely to increase in favor; for they 
are delightfully soft and supple, draw on and off 
easily, and when soiled can be sponged off with 
white soap and water and so kept in good condi- 
tion much longer than kid. 





Kitchen Lore. 
a 

Scotch Sandwiches.—These are a delicious little 
relish and can be made from the veriest trifle of 
cold fowl. Cut small two parts of cold chicken 
and one of tongue or ham. To a quarter of a pound 
of this mixture add three tablespoonfuls of some 
good meat gravy and a little curry paste or 
powder. If the sauce was not thickened add a 
teaspoonful of flour wet with cold water or stock 
to give it consistency. Simmer for a few minutes 
and stand back while you cut slices of stale bread 
about a quarter of an inch thick, stamping them 
with a round cutter the size of a silver dollar. Fry 
them by immersion in boiling fat, lift out with a 
colander dipper and drain quickly on paper. 
Spread each of these with the meat mixture rather 
thickly, piling one on top of the other. Allow 
three or four for each person. They make a nice 
separate course or a side dish. Sometimes these 
circles of bread are cut slightly larger, and two 
are placed together with the meat between, and 
on top a ball of mixed butter and grated cheese 
about the size of a hickory nut. They are then set 
in the oven for five minutes to allow the butter 
and cheese to melt through. 

Real Welsh Rarebit.—I was once blessed with an 
old Scotch servant whose rarebits were things 
to dream of and did not produce indigestion. 
Crumble a quarter of a pound of rich cheese 
(Cheshire is one of the best) into a saucepan, add 
a teaspoonful each of sugar and mustard, and 
cover with rich milk. Stir until the cheese is 





thoroughly melted, add the beaten yolk of an egg 
and pour over slices of toasted bread. She some- 
times served it with pulled bread instead of toast. 
Pulled bread is made by taking an underdone loaf 
of bread from the oven, pulling it out in small, 
irregular shaped pieces and then browning and 
finishing the cooking in the oven. This gives a 
very sweet, nutty bread. My old cook insisted 


that the real rarebit should have ale instead of 


milk, but being strong temperance people we pre- 
ferred to use the milk, and very delicious we 
found the dish. 

Baked Shad.—Remove the milt or roes, wash and 
stuff with a forcemeat of bread crumbs, seasoned 
with salt, pepper and butter, and moistened 
slightly with gravy or stock. Sew it up and lay in 
a dripping pan, having first tied half a dozen 
slices of thin, fat, salt pork on both the upper and 
under surfaces by winding them about with pack- 
thread. Baste with butter and water, and bake 
until the flesh lets loose easily from the backbone. 
Whatever cannibalistic tendencies you may have 
in regard to the rarity of your meat, you want 
your fish done. Transfer the fish to a hot dish, 
unwinding the thread and garnishing with the 
pork. Adda teaspoonful each of lemon juice and 
anchovy sauce to the gravy in the pan, thicken 
with a tablespoonful of browned flour, and send 
to the table in a boat. A salad of water-cresses is 
a nice accompaniment. 

Sauce for Baked or Broiled Shad.—Fry the melt 
of a shad in a little butter, mash smooth with 
minced parsley, lemon juice, pepper and salt, and 
a tablespoonful of butter. Lift the bone of a 
broiled shad, spread this over, replace the bone 
and set in the oven for one moment before serving. 


Croquettes of Shad Roes.—Parboil a pair of roes, 
and rub into a loose, granulated mass; add one- 
fourth the quantity of mashed potatoes, or boiled 
rice, a gill of drawn butter, or bechamel sauce, 
one raw egg, well beaten, and a seasoning of 
minced parsley, pepper and salt with half a tea- 
spoonful of anchovy paste and a few drops of 
lemon juice. Put these ingredients into a sauce- 
pan and stir until very hot. When almost cold, 
make into short sausage-shaped croquettes, roll in 
crumbs, dip in beaten egg, again in the crumbs 
and fry in a wire basket in boiling hot dripping. 
Garnish with cresses or parsley. Omitting the 
potato or rice, and with the addition of the mashed 
yolks of three hard-boiled eggs and a larger quan- 
tity of the sauce, the above mixture is delicious if 
baked in buttered scallop shells. 

Louisiana Tripe.—The Creoles of Louisiana have 
many richly-flavored dishes in which onions and 
tomatoes play an important part. For one, scald 
a pound of tripe and cut in strips three by five 
inches. Fry half a pound of sausage meat until 
done, frying in the same pan and at the same time 
a pint of sliced and drained tomatoes and one 
sliced onion. When the sausage meat is done lay 
it with the thick part of the tomatoes on the 
strips of tripe, and tie securely. Make a number 
of little balls of sausage meat from the remaining 
half pound and fry done; put a little butterin a 
pan and brown the tripe rolls quickly. Waen 
they are brown pile them up on a dish with the 
sausage balls in the middle and pour a sauce 
around them made by pouring a little water in the 
pan in which the tripe was browned, adding the 
thin part of the tomatoes, seasoning, thickening 
and straining. 


a a 


Scarf Tidies. 


MISS J. M. WILLIAMS. 
—— 


Tidies are always dear to the feminine heart, 
and there is an endless variety to select from. 
The scarf or sash tidies are the most used at 
present. An extremely pretty one is of plain 
scrim. A broad band of pale blue ribbon is laid 
through the center, and on this is embroidered 
with yellow silk a design of daffodils. The ends 
are finished with lace. Another dainty one is 
made of scrim with a lace stripe. Baby ribbon is 
run in lengthwise, making two rows, then leaving 
a space, The ends are fringed out and divided 
into tassels by ribbon tied around clusters of the 
fringe. A pretty and easily made scarf is of 
scrim, the ends hemmed and easily finished with 
silk tassels of various shades. Another delicate 
one of the same material has a design of apple 
blossoms on a pale blue ground. More serviceable 
ones are made of momie cloth or linen, with the 
ends simply fringed. 
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Racing With a Waterspout. 


MRS. V. A. LUCIER. 
— 

It was during the summer of ’86 that we had our 
yace with a waterspout, and won it, too, or I would 
not be alive to tell the story of our adventure. 

“We” were Teddie O’Brien, the station agent’s 
son, and myself, Charlie Cameron. My home is in 
st. Louis, but that summer I was a lanky, spind- 
ling fellow of sixteen with no more strength than 
a girl, so my father took me out to the mountains 
of Colorado to rough it and grow healthy while he 
goked after some mining claims which he owned 
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“THE CAR WILL OUTRUN IT!” 


in that State. One of these claims was a few miles 
north of Texas Creek, a little station on the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande railroad just west of the Royal 
gorge of the Arkansas river. While father was 
overseeing some work on that particular 
property, he and I boarded with the wife of the 
station agent and my only occupations were hunt- 
ing and fishing with Teddie O’Brien. Father rode 
a bucking broncho to and fro between his mine 
and the station. One fine day, the vicious little 


brute threw his rider and gave him a bad fall. 
Indeed, so bruised was father’s hip and side that 
he was quite unable to ride again for a week or 
more. Of course, he could not go up to the mine 
during this time, since it was impossible to drive 
a wagon along the narrow mountain trail, so he 
decided to take a trip down to Denver for a few 
days. Ishould have gone 
with him, but the very 
morning that we were to 
start I teased Mrs. 
O’Brien’s pet kitten until 
it scratched my face too 
badly for me to think of 
showing myself to our 
friends in the city. Sol 
was forced tostay behind 
with Teddie. 

Now Teddie was the 
most good-natured fel- 
low you ever saw, but 
how ugly he was! Toa 
round, red face, whose 
big mouth was forever 
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CRIED TEDDIE. 


stretched ina grin, add a pair of white eyebrows 
beneath which the greenish eyes could be seen 
only now and then since the white-fringed lids 
were always winking and blinking; this counte- 
nance was topped by a shock of bright-red hair 
that ran straight down from the crown like the 
straw on a thatched roof, and there you have Ted- 
die O’Brien’s picture complete. But that homely 
face grew beautiful to me that summer; and now 
that my hero has been properly introduced to you, 
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I must tell you what he did to merit the title, and 
how he did it. 

The morning of the day that was to bring my 
father back to Texas Creek had dawned bright 
and clear. It seemed a week to me before noon 
came. More and more slowly the minutes dragged 
by, but at last it was 3 o’clock. Father’s train was 
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due at 6.30. Three hours and a half more to 
wait! What would I ever find to do with my- 
self for all that time ? 

Just then Teddie stepped out of the door of 
the door of the station-house and glanced 
earelessly up toward the northern hills. 

“Look, look, Charlie,” he cried, suddenly. 

There’s a waterspout coming down Jones’s 
gulch!” 

In a moment I was at his side and looking 
where he pointed. Swooping down frem the 
top of a barren mountain came a horrible 
black cloud that twisted and whirled as it 
drew on, while its tail-like portion reached 
nearer and nearer to the earth. In atwink- 
ling, this tail had sunk out of sight in Jones’s 
gulch, and the main body of the cloud floated 
along as if following the course of the ravine 
below. 

I looked at Teddie. His face, usually so 
red was now ashy pale and the freckles 
stood out like brown blotches, while his eyes 
blinked at a fearful rate. 

“It’s a-coming down Jones’s gulch and it’ll 
strike the river in fifteen minutes more and go 
down through the gorge. The track ’s bound to be 
torn out. Whatif it catches the up-train ?” cried 
Teddie, in a husky voice. 

My brain whirled. In imagination I saw the 
train hemmed in between the perpendicular walls 
of the gorge where the railway embankment tres- 
passes upon the Arkansas river, soon to be swollen 
by the waterspout to an irresistible torrent. And 
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my father would be one of the passengers on that 
train ! 

“Telegraph down and stop the train,” I cried, 
trembling with excitement. 

“Can’t. Father’s gone up to the springs and in 
ten minutes more the line will go out at the mouth 
ef the gulch. The drift wood will break off the 
poles, you know,” groaned Teddie. And that 
awful cloud drew still nearer. 

Just then Teddie’s eye fell upon the hand-car 
standing beside the track. Fortunately, the sec- 
tion-men had not taken it out with them on that 
eventful day. 

“Come, Charlie, help me put the car on the 
track. It will beat the water through the gorge. 
Hurry, hurry!” 

In a second we had thrown it upon the rails. 

“Tell father how it was if I don’t come back,” 
said Teddie, jumping aboard while I sh ved the 
ear off. But I sprung on beside him and together 
we started on our errand of life and death. 

It is all down grade from Texas creek to Cafion 
City, the first stopping place beyond the gorge, so 
we had nothing to dosave to hang on and let the 
car go. How we flew! 

“We'll beat it if we don’t get ditched,” Teddie 
observed, and as he spoke we flashed past the 
mouth of Jones’s guich and caught a glimpse of a 
black moving wall of water, fifteen feet high, roll- 
ing down toward us. 

“The ear will outrun it,” yelled Teddie in my 
ear. ‘Don’t get scared.” 

“What if we meet a _ wildeat freight?” I 
sereamed back. A wildcat train is one not run- 
ning on regular time, but whenever the usual 
trains happen to leave the track clear. 

‘Got to take our chances on that,’’ yelled Teddie 
in reply. 

And now we entered the gorge proper. The roar 
of the river as it whirled along over huge boulders 
between the side of the gorge and the stone-bound 
railroad embankment, united with the rattle of 
our car wheels in a volume of deafening sound. 
Overhead hung the weather-scarred granite walls 
of this cavernous cafion, and the eye traveled 
upward thousands of feet before reaching their 
summit. I looked up in despair at the narrow 
strip of blue sky above us and thought that the 
bright sunshine away up there was only mocking 
our hopeless race. But, upon glancing behind us, 
my heart gave a great leap of joy, for that death- 
bringing wall of water had been left out of sight 
in our rear. 

On and on we flew. I looked up at Teddie’s face. 
The color had returned to his cheeks, but his 
mouth had lost its usual grin and was firmly set 
across his tightly shut teeth, while his eyes had 
quite forgotten to blink and were looking straight 
down the track. At the sharpest curves he stead- 
ily applied the brake, but never slackened our 
speed as we tore around the slighter ones, though 
more than once the little car careened until I 
thought we must surely fly the track. Ilumined 
as it was by calm courage, that ugly face of Ted- 
die’s grew handsome to my eyes, while my admir- 
ation for his cool judgment grew apace as I noted 
how he ran no extra risks yet lost not a second of 
time that could be saved. And time meant life or 
death not only to us but to that train-load of pas- 
sengers. 

And now we had reached the hanging bridge and 
had flashed under those V-shaped beams of solid 
steel inserted in the living rock of the granite 
walls of the gorge, upon which the structure is 
supported. The grade grew steeper and steeper, 
and we flew the faster. The wind created by our 
swift motion made my eyes water, while the rails 
of the track seemed to be devoured by our little 
ear. And still we went faster. 

‘¢Here’s the last big curve,’ screamed Teddie in 
my earas he put on the brake. We slackened our 
speed and rounded the curve safely, but just as 
we reached the straight track beyond, a little 
stone lying against one of the rails upset the car, 
fortunately for us, on the uphill side. We both 
shot headlong into the sand that covered the bed 
of a dry ravine whose mouth broke the rocky walls 
of the gorge. Had we fallen a hnndred feet on 
either side of this point, we must have been 
dashed to pieces against the cliffs. 

Picking ourselves up hastily we ran to our 
faithful car which luckily lay close beside the 
rails, and threw it on the track again. I shud- 
dered as I looked down the rock rip-rapping of the 
railroad embankment and thought what would 
have been our fate had we fallen down there into 
the river that raged below. 











And now we were going once more, but not a 
moment teo soon for close behind us rolled that 
horrible black wall of water. 

“We'll beat it yet,’ cried Teddie. I read the 
words on his lips, but the air was too full of the 
roaring noise of the flood for me to hear him. 

The little car flew faster than ever, but to my 
excited fancy that huge wave of liquid mud that 
reached from wall to wall of the gorge and over- 
whelmed the track as it came was surely gaining 
on us. 

“Now, we're safe,”’ Teddie shouted so loudly that 
I heard him above the roar of the waters, and as 
he spoke we shot past the bridge across Grape 
ereek where the Silvgr cliff branch of the Denver 
and Rio Grande turns off, and were flying down 
the widening valley of the Arkansas river with 
Cafion city right before us. 

Barely half a mile down the track was the train 
running straight toward us! Teddienever uched 
the brake, but began to make the railroad signal 
t at means, * Back up,” while I waved his d cot- 
ton handkerchief in lieu of a danger signal. 

The engineer put on the reverse as we tore 
toward him and then Teddie applied our brake, 
but we had to jump for it when we reached the 
engine and our car climbed the cow-catcher as if 
it meant to go in at one of the cab windows. The 
train was moving very slowly, having just pulled 
out of the station a few moments before, so Teddie 
and I managed to scramble into the cab. 

‘““Waterspout’s coming. Get back to the depot,” 
gasped Teddie. 

“Tt ’most caught us just beyond the bridge,” I 
added. 

“There it is now,” cried the fireman, and as he 
spoke we saw the flood strike the bridge. The cen- 
tral pier crumbled away before our eyes and the 
angry torrent rushed down the river-bed toward 
us. The railroad track lies close beside the stream 
for some distance out of Cafion city, hence we 
were in imminent peril. 

Throwing open the throttle, the engineer stood 
at his post with his hand on the reverse, and the 
huge engine wheels flew faster and faster as we 
backed down the track. But the flood was close 
upon us and the spray from.the baffled waves 
dashed in at the cab windows as they swept out 
the last reach of rails exposed to their fury only a 
moment after we had crossed them. 

And now we were lying safe at last, beside the 
depot platform at Cafion city. An excited throng 
of passengers, among whom was my dear old 
father, greeted Teddie and myself as,we climbed 
out of the locomotive cab. 

“Good thing for you youngsters that we were 
ten minutes late,’ remarked the engineer as he 
sprung on the platform behind us. “If we had 
been on time, we would have caught you at Grape 
creek bridge and knocked you into Kingdom 
Come.” 

“Yes, and gone after them, I reekon,’’ added the 
fireman, “if that water hadn’t ground us up into 
pieces too small to put together again.” 

Meanwhile I was incoherently trying to explain 
our presence to my father, but my ears roared and 
everything swam before my eyes until darkness 
fell upon me. When I came to myself again, I 
was lying in a room at the McClure hotel with 
father and a doctor bending over me, while dear 
old Teddie was blubbering away in one corner. 
He thought I was dead because I had turned so 
pale while fainting. When he found that I was all 
right again, he was so glad that he threw his arms 
around my neck and gave me a regular bear’s hug. 

As a reward for our pluck and foresight, the 
railroad company presented us each with a gold 
watch containing our initials on the inside of the 
ease, while my father sent us both back to St. 
Louis to school. We have been here for the past 
four years, vacations and all, but the coming 
August we are to take a trip up through the Royal 
gorge, and visit Texas creek once more. We both 
sincerely hope that there may be no occasion to 
repeat our adventure of the summer of ’86 again, 
for, I can assure you, such a thing is much more 
pleasant to read about than to experience. 


The Origin of ‘the Easter Hare. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 
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Every boy and girl reader of the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST has doubtless at some time received 
an Easter card representing one or more merry 
little hares, bearing in their tiny paws eggs of the 
most radiant rainbow hues; or, as the “ Queen of 
Feasts” drew near, admired the same small, 





frisky animal cleverly modeled in sugar or papier- 
maché adorning the windows of the confectioners 
and bakers. It may be, too, some of them have 
wondered how this wild denizen of the woodland 
came to be considered an Easter emblem. Older 
heads have been puzzled by the same thing, and 
the other day I stumbled upon a little legend 
which may throw some light on the subject. 

In Germany all young folks believe that the 
hares lay their Easter eggs, and there it was. 
according to the old story, that there lived, many 
centuries ago, a very benevolent duchess, who in- 
troduced into a tiny country village the first hens 
the poor inhabitants had ever beheld. Indeed, in 
those days, ’tis said, chickens were exceedingly 
scarce, and by some people looked upon as the 
“Ninth Wonder of the World.” 

Loving children, this worthy dame at Easter eol- 
ored eggs and scattered them among the delighted 
little peasants, while, to make the surprise more 

omplete, she placed them in nests in a green 
wood near the hamlet. These nests the youngsters 
built themselves and left them empty only to re- 
turn and find ihe most beautiful shelly treasures, 
red, blue, and yellow, hidden in their mossy 
depths. 

‘““Where did they come from ?” cried one. 

‘Did the hens lay them?” asked another. 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed an original little maid, 
**No hen could lay such gay eggs, and I believe 
that it was a hare,’ and she pointed toward an 
opening in the bushes, where the glint of a bright 
eye and whisk of a stubby brown tail was plainly 
seen. 

“Yes, yes, it must have been the hares, the dear, 
darling little hares!” agreed the children, pleased 
with the fanciful conceit, and quickly the idea 
became popular; while, as the good duchess took 
pains to extend to other places the Easter egg cus- 
tom, it is very likely that the cunning hare fable 
went with it, and in the course of time spread ali 
over the “ Fatherland,” and was, by her loyal sons 
and daughters, carried to other countries and even 
over the blue sea, to be introduced and adopted in 
our own America, 
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Elsa’s Home in Colorado. 


EMMA F. BURHANS. 
_ —_—_— 

Elsa is four years old. She lives with her Papa. 
and Mamma and little dog Fido in a sod house on 
a homestead away out in Colorado. After saying 
good-by to her Grandma in Nebraska, she rode 
for many days in a covered wagon or “prairie 
schooner,” as some people call them. It was cove 
ered with oilcloth to keep out the rain, for they 
slept in the wagon every night while they were 
traveling. It was in the summer, when the nights 
are warm and pleasant. After they had traveled 
all day her Papa would select a good place to stop 
for the night, near some farm house ora stream 
where they could get water for themselves and 
the horses, anda good shelter from the wind. 
Then he would unhitch the tired horses and untie 
Cherry, the vig red cow, who was hitched to the 
back of the wagon, and turn them loose to pick 
their supper of buffalo grass. 

The next thing to do was to build a fire in the 
little stove they carried with them, and bring 
some water so that Mamma could get them some 
supper. Elsa and Fido did all they could to help, 
and I think they did a good deal, for supper was 
soon ready, and if they did have to eat on tin 
plates it tasted good, for they got very hungry rid- 
ing, and Elsa was always glad whenit was time 
to stop and have something to eat. While her 
Mamma washed the dishes and put away the 
things, she and her Papa caught the horses and 
cow and tied them to the wagon so that they 
could not get away in the night. Then they would 
make upa bed in the wagon and soon be sound 
asleep, resting for their ride the next day. 

It was like a picnic at first, but the days were 
allso much alike they soon grew tired and were 
glad when they arrived where they were to build 
ahouse and makea home. Some of their friends 
from the East had come there the year before and 
taken: land and putupasod house; so Elsa and 
her Papa and Mamma stayed with them till their 
own house was built. Her Papa soon had some 
sod cut about a foot wide and two feet long which 
he piled up into a wall, somewhat as masons do a 
brick wall, only asod wall when done is two and 
a half and sometimes three feet thick. The roof 
is put on the same as the roof on a frame house, 
only the rough boards are covered with tar paper 
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and sods are put over that. The inside was finish- 
ed by plastering on the sod wall after cutting it 
down smooth. 

Elsa found many new things to look at, but she 
theught the little prairie dogs and their villages 
were nicer than anything else. She and Fido 
would go and ¢all on them almost every pleasant 
day. Fido would run and bark and think he was 
going to catch them, but they would sit and bark 
pack and jerk their stubby little tails till he was 
almost ready to grab them; then down they would 
pop into their holes, and Mr. Fido would sit down 
and, with his teeth, pick out of his feet the cactus 
needles which he had gotten into them while run- 
ning after the prairie dogs. One day Elsa came 
into the house and told her Mamma she had ‘seen 
alittle mule. Her mother went to the door and 
saw a large jack rabbit, and it did look like a mule 
with its long ears and legs. 


The Shore Lark. 
ERNEST E. THOMPSON. 
—_ 

Most Americans are familiar through the English 
literature with the skylark of Europe, but are sur- 
prised when they learn that we have here in our 
own fields and prairies a lark of our own, the 
pretty brown shore lark (Otocorys alpestris) shown 
in the illustration. It is a neatly-formed bird 
about seven inches in length, chocolate above, 
white below, the marks on the head and breast 
black, and the throat tinged with yellow. Like 
the European lark, it has long, straight spurs on 
its hind toes, and it walks—not hops— 
when on the ground. Over each eye it 
has a curious tuft of black feathers. These 
tufts are erected when the bird sings, and 
have obtained for it one of its common 
names, the horned lark. This bird is 
found in nearly all parts of North Ameri- 
ea where there is open country, either 
native prairie, or country that has been 
cleared of the forests by man. It is par- 
tial to open, level, sandy tracts, whence 
the name of ‘shore lark,’ but it is also 
commonly to be seen on high, dry, level 
fields and along dusty roads, always pre- 
ferring a place with bare ground to a 
grassy place, and seldom frequenting sod 
or very grassy places at all. It is a hardy 
little bird, and has a most cheerful way of 
always seeming happy just at the very 
times that it ought by all ordinary logic to 
be making itself miserable. Its love 
ardor develops so early in the season that 
it is frequently known to have a nest and 
eggs while yet there is snow on the ground. 
This devoted little bird with his equally 
faithful mate does not despair and yield 
the fight when yet another storm of snow 
comes on, but one or the other is always 
to be found on the eggs, and in time the 
five or six young ones are safely reared and taught 
lessons of contentment and practical thrift. This 
lark usually utters its short, sweet song while 
perched on a lump of clay, a stone or on the flat 
top of a fence post, never from a tree. . Indeed, I 
never saw a shore lark in a tree, and am sure it 
would feel far from comfortable in such a situa- 
tion. The bird is remarkable for its habits of 
early rising. On the prairies of the Assiniboine, 
Montana,where I best knew it, it was the earliest of 
the morning singers; true, there are some birds 
there that sing all night, but they can searecely be 
reckoned as greeting the morning so that still the 
palm must remain with the shore lark. Long 
before the East was brightened, as soon indeed as 
the murk of midnight was beginning to fail, the 
blithe bird was heard, and he chanted thenceforth 
until the sun was high in the heavens. Toward 
sunset he again began his music and sang the sun 
down, and the vesper song and sometimes the 
moonrise, too, before he settled himself to sleep. 
This refers to his ordinary perching song, which, 
though sweet, is very brief and a little disappoint- 
ing; but in the height of the love season he finds 
it inadequate to express the completeness of his 
devotion to the little brown lady by his side, and 
then in his bursting happiness he realizes for the 
first time that he is a lark--a real lark—and high 
in the air he bounds, and soars up higher and 
higher until nearly lost to sight in the blinding 
brightness of the sky. There he pours forth his 
very soul in the sweet song of the skies that I have 
so many times heard over the rolling plains of the 
West. Not for a few seconds as with his field song. 
Not for a minute, but for an hour together have I 








listened to this glad refrain. When it is over he 
closes his long wings and drops like a plummet to 
the prairie below where sits the dear one for 
whom alone was meant this serenade. 


Training a Girl’s Hands. 
WEBB DONNELL. 
a 

When Fred says that Nell can’t drive a nail 
without hitting every finger on her hand that 
holds the nail, while the chances are that she will 
do mortal injury to the woodwork that receives it 
he expresses, rather ungallantly, what unfortu- 
nately has a good deal of truth in it. Nell herself 
would probably admit the force of the statement, 
while rubbing arnica on her swelled fingers and 
gazing ruefully at the splintered wood. But if she 
should be given the floor ona question of “ per- 
sonal privilege,” she could readily explain why a 
girl has such poor success when attempting to 
work with tools. 

A girl is naturally as expert in the use of her 
hands as a boy, if, indeed, she be not more so; but 
long continued disuse of certain muscles of the 
arms and hands makes them weak and stiff. 
When children arrive at a certain stage of devel- 
opment, the girl has her dolls and dishes and 
begins forthwith to “‘make believe.” The boy 
has a jackknife placed in his hand and straight- 
way begins to construct, strengthening his hand 
and his inventive faculty at the same time. The 
girl begins to live in an artificial atmosphere, 
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while the boy’s life is packed full of realities. He 
makes everything, from a water-wheel to a flying 
machine, though his only tools may be an old saw, 
a hammer, and the ever present jackknife. Mean- 
while his sister is having tea parties, and taking 
first lessons in gossip while comparing notes with 
lter small friends coneerning the behavior and 
characteristics of her dolls. Without disclaiming 
against the little housekeeper’s cares and joys, it 
may be said that there should at least be some 
healthy realities brought into her life that will 
serve the triple purpose of strengthening the body, 
making skillful the hand, and giving a healthy 
tone to the mind. It is not so much that she 
should be able to do any specific work with tools, 
as that her fingers should become so well trained 
in skillful ways that she may be able to do “ what 
her hands find to do”’ without finding it necessary 
to rely too implicitly upon the soothing effects of 
arnica. Let the girl’s taste be consulted, but let 
her surely receive some kind of training in the 
broad field of handicraft. It will not fail to be a 
constant source of gratification and help through 
life. 





Baking Bread in Brick Ovens. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 
-— 

When Isee the nice fresh loaves of bread brought 
in from the baker’s wagon, memory often takes 
me back to my grandmother’s, where, when a 
child, I watched Grandfather split kindling wood, 
at least three feet long, to heat the old-fashioned 
brick oven, which was built near the large, open 
fireplace. The ovens were constructed of red 








brick, with a flat bottom and an ovaltop. When 
the wood burned to coals more was put in until the 
oven was well heated; then the coals and ashes 
were all removed, and, with a long shovel, which the 
loaves were set on, they were placed in the oven, 
and all baked as perfectly as any modern oven 
bakes to-day. It was no unusual thing to see five 
or six large loaves of wheat bread, and three of 
brown, a dish of beans, with a generous piece of 
pork in the center, and half a dozen pumpkin pies, 
all at one baking. On extra occasions, like Thanks- 
giving and the holidays, loaves of bread-fruit-cake 
and plenty of mince pies were added to the eata- 
bles. At other times Grandmother used a bake- 
kettle, which was made of cast iron, with four short 
legs. It was often used to bake brown bread in 
when she did not wish to heat the large oven. 
Coals were drawn out on the hearth, and the kettle 
set on the coals; the iron cover, which fitted closely, 
was heaped up with red-hot embers. After the coals 
had lost their heat they were removed, and a new 
bed of coals was raked from the fire for the kettle 
to set on, and fresh live coals kept on top until the 
bread was baked, but it was not as sweet and nice 
as when baked in the brick oven. 

How do you suppose they baked their biscuit in 
those primitive days? In a tin oven, constructed 
as follows: An iron frame, about twelve inches 
wide and twenty inches long, which had four legs— 
two short ones in front, one and a half inches 
high, and two back ones five inches high. A 
sheet of tin was fitted into the frame, and a tin 
cover, closed at either end, back and top, fitted 
over. It was open in front, and twelve or 
fourteen inches higher in front than at 
the back. A grate, fitted in level, held a 
tin of biscuit, or shortcake, which was 
more often used in those days. The oven 
was placed in front of the fire while the 
dough was preparing, and the latter baked 
in the oven by the reflection of the heat 
from the fire. If atthe present time we had 
to bake our biscuit in the old-fashioned 
ways, I fear the “ gude man” of the house 
would not get them very often. 





Some Puzzles for March. 


—— 
1. ANAGRAM. 

O Phil, give Rose ten pins. (The answer 
is one word.) 

2. CHARADE. 

My first is an assemblage; my second is 
to declare; my third is to masticate; my 
fourth places an object. My whole is a 
State. 

3. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 

—o--i—l—n—s. (The answer is one word.) 

4. WORD SQUARE. 

1, a water fowl; 2, void of sense; 3, re- 
paired rents; 4, listlessness; 4, a vegetable exudae 
tion. 

5. DECAPITATION. 

Behead a vegetable and leave a liquid. 

6. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of 38 letters. 

My 18, 38, 4, 7, 20, 9, 35, 5, 37, 19, is a season. 

My 29, 14, 10, 2, 17, 11, 8, a domestic herb. 

My 34, 3, 35, 12, 15, 25, to deviate. 

My 24, 22, 28, 16, 27, a kind of vessel. 

My 82, 23, 26, 6, a quadruped. 

My 13, 31, 1, 22, to become deficient. 

My 21, 36, 30, a small animal. 

My whole is a rule we ought to remember. 

WHAT THEY SAY. 

We are Pennsylvanians, but have moved to @& 
farm in Virginia, so Papa thought he must have 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and we have 
taken it ever since we came. We like it much 
better than any other farm paper we have taken 
(we take two now), and are much interested in the 


Puzzle Corner. ? 
LILIAN MARSHALL, Cumberland Co., Va. 





I have received Moore’s Mechanics’ Assistant 
as a prize for solving your July conundrums. It 
promises to be an entertaining and instructive 
addition to my library, and makes me feel not 
quite so inconsolable at not having obtained the 
first prize. W. H. SUSSDORFF, Woodside, L. I. 





I received my watch and feel well repaid for my 
work. Please accept my thanks. 
Lucy WAY, Wayne Co., Ohio. 
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The Grand Prairie of Arkansas. 


Lying between the White and Arkansas rivers, 
in southeastern Arkansas, and comprising a terri- 
tory about one hundred miles long by thirty miles 
broad, and consisting mainly of the counties of 
Prairie, Arkansas, and Lonoke, is Grand Prairie— 
one of the richest extensive bodies of land in the 
entire South. The land is slightly rolling and dif- 
fers from the wide prairies of the West in the fact 
that portions of it are well wooded. The timbered 
spots are locally termed “Islands,” and occupy 
the lower portions of the prairie. While the tim- 
ber occupies perhaps not more than ten per cent 
of the whole area, it is so well distributed that 
nowhere on the whole prairie can one get a greater 
distance than four miles from it. The major por- 
tion of this tract is as yet thinly settled; there are 
some good cotton plantations, and as an evidence 
of the adaptability of the soil to the production of 
this staple it may be stated, that this season the 
pickers gathered the cotton from bolls growing 
higher than their heads. In some fields the 
growth of the plant was so heavy and so high that 
the pickers were wholly hidden when two rods 
from the edge of the field. Much of the prairie is 
yet in wild grass. Only a few years since this 
was allowed to go almost wholly to waste. Now, 
besides being utilized as common range for large 
numbers of cattle, great quantities are cut and 
shipped each year. Fifteen cents per acre is the 
ruling price paid for the privilege of cutting hay, 
and including this the expense of cutting and bal- 
ing is put at $2.50 per ton, an acre yielding froma 
ton to a ton and a half of hay. Lastseason this 
hay sold readily at $5.00 per ton at the railroad, 
thus affording a very good profit. The haying sea- 
son is a long one, lasting from the middle of June 
uutil the middle of October. The lands from 
which this grass harvest is being obtained can be 
bought at about ten dollars per acre, the price of 
course depending somewhat upon the nearness to 
railway lines. The timber lands can be bought at 
about the same price, and even at the low rates 
now being paid by the mills for stumpage—thirty- 
five cents per 1,000 feet —the timber not infre- 
quently repays the cost of the land. In the tim- 
ber is a heavy undergrowth of cane, the celebrated 
‘‘cane-brakes” of Arkansas, and this furnishes a 
range upon which cattle will thrive throughout 
the winter. In the timber no protection is given 
them other than that afforded by the dense woods. 
When wintered on the open prairie sheds are usu- 
ally built to afford protection from storms, and the 
dry grass is supplemented by a ration of cotton- 
seed meal. Within recent years several flourish- 
ing settlements have been established, Northern 
people having come in to a considerable extent, as 
well as many thrifty Germans. Asa consequence 
the agriculture has become more diversified, exclu- 
sive cotton-farming giving place somewhat to corn, 
and in a lesser degree to wheat, aifd to fruit grow. 
ing, in which there has been decided success 
attained. Corn will produce easily thirty bushels 
per acre and always commands a good price, as 
not enough is yet grown to supply the home mar- 
ket. I have known of yields of wheat equaling 
twenty bushels and more, but the cultivation of 
that cereal has not progressed much owing to the 
lack of thrashers, elevators, and mills, for hand- 
ling and consuming the product. The fruit grow- 
ers have been giving attention mainly to apples 
and peaches; in the flourishing community of 
Stutgart, grape-growing and wine-making are 
proving successful industries, while in the same 
section strawberries are being profitably grown, 
and a good market is found in the growing towns of 
northern Texas, which are easily reached. It 
seems a rather strange oversight that gardening 
has been thus far neglected, not enough of the 
commonest vegetables being grown to satisfy the 
home needs of the towns although both soil and 
climate are well adapted to such work. Early 
potatoes are raised in abundance, but the winter 
supply is brought from Michigan at a cost much 
greater than that of home production. Cabbages, 
celery, and other vegetables are also shipped in 
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from long distances. In such work, and in the 
growing of grain, Northern farmers who under- 
stand their business, and who have a little ready 
capital so that they can put their lands in proper 
condition, by drainage, for the production of max- 
imum crops, would find excellent openings. The 
chief drawback to the land is the one common to 
prairies, it is low and consequently wet. It is a 
slightly sandy loam of good depth, and when 
drained, either by ditching or underdraining, can 
be worked almost the entire year through. These 
lands are as yet low in price, but with the rapid 
settlement of the Southwest which is now taking 
place, they have already begun to advance in 
value. To the agricultural home-seeker who 
desires to make a start in a new country they offer 
exceptionally good opportunities, as they will 
produce good crops which are readily salable, and 
will pay a double profit to the owner by reason of 
their productiveness and their increasing value. 
As an evidence of the interest taken in fruit-grow- 
ing, I may state that a Michigan man has built up 
a flourishing nursery at Almyra, and is finding 
ready sale for fruit trees and small fruit plants 
among both the farmers and the villagers of the 
prairie. Good water, always a matter of impor- 
tance to the intending immigrant, is reached by 
driven wells at a uniform depth of one hundred 
feet, the cost of sinking the wells being fifty dol- 
lars. Good roads are being made by the means of 
thorough drainage and throwing the centers up to 
a good height, an effective method when properly 
pursued and the only one possible in a country 
where there is no stone. 
JAMES K. REEVE, Ouachita Co., Arkansas. 
ne 
Nevada Hot Springs. 

The traveler, on a frosty morning, through Mon- 
itor valley, Nevada, will notice miles away a great 
pillar of steam rising above a low round hill. On 
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reaching the top of the eminence he will find a 
eireular bowl, or fountain, seventy-five to eighty 
feet in diameter, with water-worn, dished sides; 
forty feet down, he will see an agitated surface of 
clear, scalding water, the depth of which can only 
be guessed at. The engraving shows a section of 
this great natural caldron as it appears from above. 
In looking down from the rim the sides under the 
water seem to curve inward as if there might be a 
bottom thirty feet below its surface, but refraction 
probably deceives the eye. An adventurer has 
carved his initials in the wall-rock a few feet 
above the boiling surface. He could reach that 
point only by suspension from the top. While true 
eourage will risk life for adequate cause, vanity 
alone could have prompted to such a useless feat 
as this. The water when cold is clear and palata- 
ble. Great numbers of swallows build their nests 
within the lip of the bowl, and seem to find 
insects abundant. The entire hill is made up of 
calcareous deposit, and though the strong spring 
has no visible outlet there is no doubt an overflow 
through the surrounding tufa. At one time the 
water must have been as high as the surface of the 
hill, and during centuries of recession and ebulli- 
tion the bowl has been rounded into its present 
form. Perhaps some farming genius will one day, 
by means of a tunnel or syphon, use this tepid 
water, and make the surrounding sage-brush des- 
ert blossom with clover, potatoes and roses. 

In Smoky valley, Nye county, Nevada, there is a 
boiling spring so hot that eggs or potatoes can be 
nicely cooked in it. A few feet from this spring a 


stream of pure cold water rises from the ground. 
That their sources must be far apart is proved by 
the difference in quality as well as the tempera- 
ture of their waters. At Hot creek, there is a boil- 
ing spring whose overflow makes quite a stream. 
The water contains considerable sulphur, but 











when cold is drinkable. It is supposed to have 
eurative value when bathed in, but no special 
tests have been made. 
JOHN DARE EMERSLEY, Lander Co., Nev. 
i 
Prospects for Montana Farmers. 


Montana has been unfortunate for the past two 
years on account of two successive droughts. 
They extended over the entire Northwest, embrac- 
ing Montana, Idaho, Washington and Wyoming, to 
the special detriment of the ranges. But in North- 
ern Montana the droughts were less severe than in 
the other regions, and stock owners in the adjoin- 
ing country shipped their cattle by rail and also 
drove herds overland into the Milk River country 
for winter quarters, where the grass is much 
better. 

Crops suffered more in 1890 than in 1889, owing to 
scarcity of rains during May, June and July. This 
was very unusual, as it is a rare occurrence to 
have June pass without the annual “June rise,” 
which fills the streams to their utmost capacity 
and insures a bountiful crop the following autumn. 
Timber is scarce in this vicinity, but the extension 
of the great Northern railway now being built 
westward to the main range of the Rockies will 
soon overcome that, and settlers will be able to 
obtain building and fencing material at a moder- 
ate cost. Coal of a splendid quality for domestic 
purposes is plentiful at two dollars per ton at 
mines near by. 

One great advantage that the farmers have here 
is that when the season’s work is completed the 
expenses cease as far as feeding work stock is 
concerned, the custom being to turn all such stock 
out upon the public domain where they rustle for 
feed, and winter in fine condition. Living expenses 
in northern Montana are nearly as cheap as in the 
East. Another advantage that the farmer of 
Montana will always have is a good price for 
everything produced. Many new comers here 
think that when the country is more settled farm 
products willcommand a very much smaller figure. 
Thinking only of the increase of the agricultural 
population, they fail to consider the mining terri- 
tory. Montana is pre-eminently a mining country, 
and the mining population will increase three 
times to the agricultural one. As an illustration: 
We are to-day operating mines that three years 
ago could not be worked on account of high trans- 
portation rates, or no transportation facilities at 
all, and the excessive charges for treating ores. 
Mines located ten miles from railroads to-day 
cannot be operated unless the ore is of an extra 
high grade: the first great expense being the cost 
of mining; the next, hauling by teams and again 
transportation charges and cost of treating the 
ores. I predict that five years hence hundreds of 
mines will be operated at a profit that are now 
looked upon as worthless; this increased activity 
will be brought about by more smelters, more 
railroads and more improved methods of handling 
ores to the railroads. 

W. M. WOOLDRIDGE, Choteau Co., Montana. 
—_ 
Agriculture in the Upper Napa Valley, 
California. 

The Upper Napa Valley, in the northern end of 
Napa county, is one of the most fertile localities 
in California. Irrigation is not needed to produce 
good field crops, and is only in use by gardeners 
and nurserymen. Last year my barley crop aver- 
aged 2,100 pounds to the acre. The soil is light and 
gravelly; the seed was sown January Ist, and 
the crop was harvested about July 15th. Ten years 
ago hay and grain were the staple products, with 
a few bands of cattle and sheep running in the 
foothills; and the neighbors were not near enough 
to call on one before breakfast. Now all is 
changed. The land is covered with trees and 
vines. Scarcely enough hay is raised for home 
consumption, and no grain at all. Prune growing 
is the leading agricultural feature. Grapes are 
also raised in large quantities for raisins, which 
has increased the price of them for wine. The cli- 
mate here is exceedingly healthy. We are forty 
miles from the coast, and the ocean winds come 
sweeping over the western hills, moderating the 
summer’s heat. A drought has never been known. 
A plentiful rainfall always insures the farmer a 
crop. Tothe north and east of the valley rises a 
low range of mountains, surmounted by a rocky 
barrier, known as ‘ The Palisades.’”’ These rocks 
present a sheer front, from 100 to 300 feet in height, 
and for a distance of two miles are only passable 
in three places. A few pines, firs, and hardy moun- 
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tain shrubs grow on the summit and, to the tour- 
ist, ‘“‘The Palisades” are a wonder and delight. 
All the way up their precipitous sides can be seen 
marks testifying to a time, ages ago, when old 
ocean broke against their rocky walls. 
FRANK S. CROUCH, Napa County, Cal. 
a 
Farming in Queensland. 

Queensland, although the youngest of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, is one of the most progressive. 
The government and control of public affairs are 
in the hands of pushing men who are bound to 
make our colony show up to the best advantage. 
It has as yet great resources waiting to be devel- 
oped, and is willing to receive with open arms all 
those who come and are willing to work for the 
success of the colony. Agriculture is the principal 
industry, and upon its development depends the 
future of this country to a great extent. The col- 
ony occupies the northeastern portion of Australia 
and is bounded by both the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. It is naturally divided into three dis- 
tricts, the coast district, the downs, and the west- 
ern interior. These divisions are particularly 
noticeable, as each part has its separate fruits, 
flowers, and stock. We cannot grow wheat on the 
coast, while sugar cane does not thrive on the 
downs. In many cases the names of certain places 
are synonymous for particular crops. Owing to 
this fact, Queensland will compare favorably with 
any country in regard to the diversity of its pro- 
duets. In fact, there 








mation and to provide for the emigrants. The 
inducement of practically free agricultural land is 
held out to those of European extraction who pay 
for the passage of themselves and families in full 
to Queensland from Great Britain, the United 
States, or any of the British provinces except Aus- 
tralia. Needy persons can also have assistance 
under certain restrictions. The houses in use by 
these settlers, although simple, have an air of 
thrift and comfort which makes them very attrac- 
tive, and it is our hope to see this whole country 
settled with energetic and healthy people, who 
are not afraid of honest labor, and are willing to 
make this part of the world one of the leading in 
many ways, and a child which Mother England 
will be proud to own. 
GEORGE H. VINCENT, Maryborough, Australia. 
———_ 
Fruit-Growing in Oregon. 


Oregon horticulture has a history of nearly 
fifty years. It began with the introduction of afew 
hundred rooted grafts of apples, pears, peaches, 
cherries, and budded plums, by Henry Luelling, of 
Iowa, in 1843. These were added to in the immedi- 
ately following years by other men, and from this 
stock have sprung nearly or quite all of our old 
orchards. In the younger orchards we have had 





men who devote their time and immediate per- 
sonal attention to these small tracts have always 
made it a financial success. Prices for all kinds of 
fruits were above the average last year, and all 
crops save strawberries and peaches were above 
the average. An early drought and a late frost 
were the respective checks on these two crops, but 
both conditions are uncommon, thus insuring to 
the fruit grower good crops nearly every year. In 
fact, a failure in either fruit or general farm crops 
has not yet been recorded for Oregen. There are 
partial failures, as the two instanced for last year, 
but as yet nothing more serious has been known 
on this Northwest coast. 
PROF. E. R. LAKE, Exp. Station, Ore. 
— —— 
Abandoned Farms in Maine, 


There are about 3,000 abandoned farms in Maine, 
accordiug to the returns made to the Labor Com- 
missioner of the State. A great many of these 
farms are hilly and rocky, and have not proved 
profitable enough to their owners to induce 
them to remain upon them. Some have sold them 
for what they could get to their neighbors, to be 
farmed or pastured in connection with their own 
tarms. Some have rented them or leased them 
on shares. Have these people bettered themselves 
by leaving the farm ? 





recourse to other stock. 
This period of nearly 
fifty years was not one of 
steady, constant growth. 





seems to be no limit 
to the variety that 
can be grown. In ad- 
dition to the cereals, 
and also cotton, 
sugar, sweet and 
white potatoes, and 
tobacco, we have all 
the common vegeta- 
bles, and such fruits 
as oranges, grapes, 
pineapples, bananas, 
watermelons, etc. 
Grape growing and 
wine making are be- 
coming common in 
some sections, and 
afford employment 
for hundreds. The 
yields of wheat, oats, 
barley, maize, rice, 
and potatoes will 
eompare favorably 
with the United 
States, Cape of Good 
Hope,or Russia, while 
the prices are much 
higher. The price and 
yield of fruit will 
also compare well. 
But first in value 
among all the agri- 
cultural industries is 
the making of cane 
sugar. Both cane 
growing and its man- 
ufacture into sugar are conducted on a large scale. 
All over the coast country are enormous planta- 
tions. On each one of these we find mills, tram- 
ways, barges, machinery, refineries, distilleries, 
ete., besides the workmen’s houses, so that each 
one has a small manufacturing town upon its own 
domain. [A partial view of one of these planta- 
tions and a settler’s home is shown in the engrav- 
ings.] Some of them have as much as £75,000 or 
£100,000 invested. At present the work of sugar 
making is being arranged so that small farmers 
can raise cane with profit. A few years ago they 
were obliged to sell their cane to these larger 
companies at so much per ton, and in this way the 
supply exceeded the demands, but now mills are 
owned in many places by the government, who 
takes the contract for making the sugar. The gov- 
ernment also owns and operates the telegraph 
lines, railroad, and many other enterprises which 
in other countries are managed by private corpora- 
tions. Queensland has solved in this way many of 
the socialistic problems which are now being agi- 
tated by the farmers of the United States. 

Our colony is convinced that an increased popu- 
lation is essential to its prosperity, and great 
efforts are made to induce immigration. For this 
purpose an emigration bureau is supported in 
London whose chief business is to supply infor- 








VIEW OF: A QUEENSLAND PLANTATION AND FARM HOME. 


For the first half of it markets were good, prices 
high, and quality first-class, but transportation 
was difficult. Following this period, in which 
enthusiasm ran high, came one of depression. Mar- 
kets became occupied by other producers, trans- 
portation facilities did not improve correspond- 
ingly with competition, prices and quality began 
to lower, and the orchardists’ enthusiasm cooled 
to total neglect. 

For the past five years new blood has been set- 
tling in this section, and some of the orchards 
planted as a result are just producing their first 
fruits. Under the improved culture, pruning, and 
general care they have received, the returns have 
been most generous. Many of the old “donation 
claims” and other large tracts of land have been 
divided into small tracts and set out to fruit. 
There are still a great many more that might be 
likewise treated with excellent results. Last year 
witnessed a most remarkable advance in fruit- 
growing affairs. There is scarcely a nursery on the 
coast that has not disposed of all its stock in meet- 
ing the demand for prune, peach, pear, and apple 
trees. One excellent feature about this large plant- 
ing is that the greater part is done by what we call 
smzil growers, on five, ten, fifteen, and twenty 
acre tracts. This, in a large degree, insures suc- 
cess; for it is notorious in Oregon, at least, that the 











A few perhaps have, 
the many probably 
have not. It would 
have been better for 
them to have re- 
mained on their 
farms. Most of these 
abandoned farms are 
well adapted to fruit 
raising, especially 
apples. Most of them 
have more or less or- 
charding on them 
with many scattering 
trees which have 
come up spontane- 
ously, and which if 
grafted and cared for 
would in a few years 
prove a source of in- 
come. With what 
trees there are al- 
ready on these farms, 
and what might be 
planted each year 
without a great ex- 
pense, nearly every 
one of them could be 
rendered profitable 
in a few years, so 
that fruit - raising, 
dairying, and sheep- 
raising, would afford 
a sufficient income to 
support the family. 
What has already 
been done shows 
what can be done. A 
farmer in Winthrop, 
Maine, had a rocky 
farm which was not regarded as of much value, 
but he did not abandon it. He noticed that Rox- 
bury Russets in that neighborhood did exception- 
ally well, and were of excellent quality. He 
thought it might be a good investment to set out 
that kind of apple tree extensively. So he com- 
menced, setting acre after acre. Now he has the 
most profitable farm in that part of the town, sell- 
ing some years two thousand dollars’ worth of 
apples. Another farmer in Chesterville had a rocky 
farm which was so nearly worthless that his neigh- 
bors, years ago, advised him to leave it. But he 
thought he could see his way clear by planting ap- 
ple trees, and he has continued to plant, and is st..1 
planting trees, although he is selling two or three 
thousand dollars’ worth of apples yearly, with 
hosts of young trees yet coming into bearing. So 
eareful has he been in sorting and packing his 
apples for the market that he has acquired a repu- 
tation for his fruit, and sells it at about a third 
higher price than his neighbors. If, instead of 
abandoning these hill farms filled with rock, the 
owners would turn them to the uses to which they 
are best adapted, they would soon place them- 
selves in a prosperous way and obtain a better 
living than they can in the shops and mills, and 
not have to work so hard for it. 
H. REYNOLDS, Androscoggin Co., Me. 
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SCIENCE IN RARMING. 


Gleanings from the Bulletins. 

ALABAMA—NOo. 20, pages 18. Early Canada and 
Parry strawberries are still the earliest sorts 
tested. Belmont, Bubach, Haverland and Gandy 
are among the best new sorts. Henderson leads 
in quality. Out of more than thirty varieties of 
raspberries tested the Turner is the best. It stands 
the sun, is hardy and reliable. From a long list of 
‘-eantaloupes, the Delmonico is the favorite. In 
this climate the fruit must be covered with 
nettings to prevent scalding. With watermelons 
no sort compares with Kolb’s Gem for shipping, but 
the Cuba, Sugar-loaf, Florida Favorite and Pride 
of Georgia are better. The Sugar-loaf is often 
sent out as new under various names. A long list 
of tested beans is commented upon, followed by a 
weather record for the year. 

GEORGIA—NO. 9, pages 48. This gives in full the 
consideration of potash as a fertilizer under the 
title of *‘ Potash and Paying Crops.’’ Several pages 
are given to the illustration of plants grown in 
pots without and with potash in varying propor- 
tions. Thus peas, oats, rye and barley are strik- 
ingly illustrative of the good effects of the use of 
potash. 

ILLINOIS—NoO. 12, pages 36. This bulletin contains 
the results of several lines of experimentation. In 
the tests with a large number of varieties of oats, 
five sorts stood conspicuously above the others; 
namely, Texas rust proof, Texas red, Dakota, 
Pringle’s progress and the new red rust proof. 
The highest yield was fifty-six bushels, and the 
lowest twenty bushels per acre. There were but 
thirteen days difference in the dates of ripening, 
and the earlier sorts yielded the best. The per- 
centage of kernel was greatest in the late matur- 
ing. Open panicles are better than close clusters ; 
black yield better than white sorts; the long, 
slender berry is the best. Tests were made of 
milk of different breeds of cows, as exhibited at 
the shows. The Jerseys gave the smallest average 
yield, while the Holsteins the largest. The former 
give milk rich in fat, but the total fat is much 
greater in the latter. Tests were made of cream- 
raising by dilution with water, and it was found 
that in every case the addition of water caused 
the cream to rise more quickly; when the milk 
equaled the water the cream rose in one hour. 
The cream of some cows rises much sooner than of 
others. The experiments do not indicate that 
dilution should replace cold setting in ice water, 
but it may be of use when ice is notat hand. The 
Hessian fly is figured, and the following treatment 
suggested: Plow stubble soon after harvest; 
destroy volunteer grain; burn the flaxseeds in the 
screenings; postpone sowing wheat as much as 
possible; use varieties with stiff, flinty stems. 
Field tests were made for the extermination of the 
Canada thistle, the results of which are condensed 
as follows: Cut the thistles when in full bloom and 
close to the ground; plow three inches deep, and 
sow millet or Hungarian, seeding heavily. Plow 
this under in September, or save it for hay and 
then plow, seeding liberally with rye. Plow the 
rye under in May and sow millet again or plant a 
hoed crop and cultivate thoroughly to destroy any 
remaining thistles. Continue this clean culture 
for another year, when few, if any, thistles may 
be expected. 

INDIANA—No. 33, pages 34. This bulletin con- 
siders the results of experiments along three 
lines of work; namely, tests with small fruits, 
with insects, and with soils. For strawberries the 
soil should be deep, firm, rich and somewhat 
moist. The five most productive sorts are Bubach, 
Enhance, Hampden, Jessie, and Park Beauty. 
For quality the best five are Black Defiance, 
Crawford, Gandy, Henderson. and Sharpless. 
Brandywine and Cuthbert raspberries are supe- 
rior, the latter for late, and Tyler is superior of 
blackeaps. Of currants, Fay, Moore’s Ruby and 
Victoria are the best in the order named. The 
Early Orange and Downing gooseberries are 
recommended for farmers. For black rot of 
grapes dissolve two pounds of sulphate of copper 
in two gallons of hot water. Dissolve two and one- 
half pounds of soda carbonate. Mix the two solu- 
tions and dilute to twenty-two gallons and spray 
the vines several times through the season. The 
following sorts are recommended for general use: 
Concord, Delaware, Goethe, Martha, Moore’s Early, 
Wilder and Worden. To withstand the ravages of 


the curculio the varieties of plums and apples 
with the longest period of blooming are the best. 
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The planting of plum trees in the apple orchard 
does not protect the latter. The nectarine may be 
used to draw off the curculio from the plum. 
Adult curculios eat the pulp of apples, and will 
deposit their eggs in fruit hanging over the water. 
The strawberry crown borer lays its eggs during 
March and April near the surface of the soil. The 
pest may be destroyed by burning the plants after 
the fruit is harvested. Soils absorb the products 
of animal and vegetable matter, and hold certain 
parts of the mineral matter. The best time to 
apply nitrates is during the growing season. Soils 
absorb phosphoric acid from its solutions. 

IowA—No. 11, pages 64. This large bulletin con- 
tains reports upon six lines of investigation. In 
making hay it pays well to use caps made of duck- 
ing. They lessen the labor, but best of alla fine 
quality of hay is secured. A large number of the 
cultivated and wild grasses of the State have been 
subjected to a full chemical analysis. A faultless 
grass should begin to grow early in spring, endure 
drought well, not suffer from fungous diseases, be 
productive and grow until late in the fall, palat- 
able and nutritious, seed plentifully and not 
injured by the winters. To these ends blue joint 
(Andropogon scoparius) and Panicled blue joint 
(Chrysopogon nutans). Red top and fall meagow 
grass are also retained. Kentucky blue grass is 
hardy, healthy and nutritious. Bromus breviaris- 
tatas and red clover have more desirable qualities 
than any of the others. In tests of the keeping 
qualities of sweet cream butter it was found that 
after five months the tub of ripened cream butter 
showed signs of deterioration, and at six months 
the sweet cream butter was decidedly the better, 
and the ripened cream butter continued to lead in 
“strongness.” In entomology, reports are made 
upon the potato stalk weevil, the apple curculio 
and a new currant borer. For the first, pulling the 
vines and burning them. Jar the trees and collect 
the apple cureulio upon sheets and destroy them. 
Let hogs run in the orchard. Trim out infested 
eurrant stems during winter and burn them. It 
was found that kerosene emulsion is an effective 
sheep dip and destroyer of parasites upon domes- 
tic animals. Do not bring the kerosene too near 
the fire, and be sure that there is a complete 
emulsion of the kerosene. 

MISSISSIPPI—NO. 13, pages 8. In feeding for milk 
and butter, the following conclusions are drawn: 
Cottonseed is more economical than cottonseed 


meal. Lespedeza hay is better than Bermuda 
hay. Corn meal is too expensive to be used in the 
State. The best ration for milk is also the best for 


butter without consideration of quality. 

NEW YoRK—(Geneva) No. 24, pages 40, and eight 
full page plates. This bulletin deals with straw- 
berries, a very long list of which is given. The 
influence of the blight is recorded for these various 
sorts and for many of them for five years. Some 
sorts that are free one year may be badly blighted 
the next. The following are recommended for the 
kitchen garden: Bomba and Haverland for early; 
Burt’s seedling and Daisy for medium, and Craw- 
ford and Middlefield for late. Much work has 
been done in crossing varieties, and of one thou- 
sand seedlings fruited in 1888 and 1889; but twenty 
were saved, and fifteen of these are now discarded, 
showing how seldom a new sort is better than the 
old ones. The plates are designed to illustrate the 
effect the pollenization has upon the fruit. Thus, 
Crescent when fertilized with Lennig’s White gave 
fruit unlike either parent. The same between 
Crescent and Sharpless. The direct influence of 
pollen upon the fruit is a much disputed question, 
but with the work being done along these lines, 
conclusions are certainly forthcoming. 


NEW YORK—(Cornell) No. 23, pages 32. In this 
bulletin upon the insects injurious to fruits several 
pests are treated and many engravings given. 
The leaf blister so destructive to the pear foliage 
is caused by a mite which is figured as well as the 
galls it produces. The mites hatch from eggs 
deposited in the leaf tissue and are beyond the 
reach of ordinary insecticides. Poisons and kero- 
sene emulsions proved ineffective. The mites 
collect in the terminal buds in autumn and remain 
there during the winter; therefore, pruning and 
burning the young tips will destroy them. The 
fallen leaves should also be destroyed. An ap»vle 
pest now becoming abundant in some localities is 
treated. It is a minute moth, and the larve enter 
the apple leaves and begin their destructive work. 
As during winter the cocoons are exposed upon 
the twigs pruning and burning of the infested 
parts are suggested. Strong kerosene emulsion will 





kill them. Two cherry insects are given, one the 
Tortrix, forming large nests of leaves and silk 
which contain many yellow larve, which in July 
develop into brownish moths. The pest can be 
kept in check by cutting out and burfiing the 
nests, not later than June. The cherry shell moth 
brings the terminal leaves together, and colonies 
of measuring worms feed within them. There is 
but one brood, therefore cut and burn the nests 
before September. There is a leaf roller of the 
currant demanding attention—a small green worm 
fastening together the terminal leaves. Here, 
again, the practical remedy is pruning and burn- 
ing. 

NEW YORK—(Geneva) No. 25, pages 46. This is the 
first of aseries of bulletins treating of fertilizers 
and is introductory to the proposed work contain- 
ing a full statement of the plan, copy of the law 
regarding fertilizers, objects of the law, names of 
manufacturers and agents who have complied 
with the law. Following this are the organization 
of the work, methods of sampling, laboratory 
methods, guarantees and a tabulated statement of 
results of analysis of samples collected by the 
Station’s agents. The whole end and aim of this 
important work can be condensed into a few 
words, namely: “ tosee to it that the manufacturer 
shall keep his goods up to the standard set by 
himself.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—NO. 11, pages 16. The results 
of pig feeding experiments here find a record 
with the following as some of the conclusions to 
be drawn therefrom. Eight pounds of skim milk 
and four pounds of corn make a well proportioned 
daily ration per hundred pounds of live weight. 
Equal to this is two and a half pounds of corn 
meal, the same of middlings and eight of water. 
The skim milk, pound for pound, is worth nearly 
one-half more than the corn meal, which is due in 
part to its greater digestibility, but still more that 
there is less waste matter to be carried through 
the system. The pigs on mixed grain were con- 
stipated. The cost of a pound gain upon skim 
milk and corn meal was 3.6 cents, on mixed grain 
ration 5.2 cents. The shrinkage of the two lots 
when dressed was nearly the same, that is about 
twenty per cent. It is important to so feed the 
pigs that they shall remain in a healthy condition. 

OREGON—No. 6, pages 16. The effect of cooking 
on ensilage is to decrease digestibility of nitrogen- 
ous substances, to increase it in the crude fiber, te 
increase that of fat and to increase the sugar. 
Alcohol is formed in the silo. Cooking ensilage, as 
a food for ‘stock, will not pay, because of the de- 
crease in the digestibility of the nitrogenous sub- 
stances. Under economic zoology is a report upon 
various kinds of vermin, ds gophers, weasels, bats, 
mice, moles, foxes, rabbits, chipmunks, raccoons, 
snakes, owls and many other birds. Thus the 
erows are scavengers and bug hunters, but eat 
planted corn. Weasels eat rats and mice, but do 
not omit chickens. Skunks do good by eating 
grasshoppers, but love poultry and eggs. 

TENNESSEE—Vol. 3, No. 4, pages 12. Methods of 
reclaiming ‘‘ galled”? or washed land are given in 
detail. The most profitable way is to get these 
lands down to a good permanent sod as soon as 
possible. Various plants were employed for this, 
but none with better effect than Bermuda grass. 
Upon the subject of mulch it is advocated that 
decaying organic matter when thus added to the 
soil assists in the multiplication of soil bacteria 
now generally considered to take an active part in 
the preparation of plant food, especially the com- 
pounds of nitrogen. Grow a field of clover, turn 
it under, followed by a mulch, and poor land is 
reclaimed. Damaged ensilage is excellent for 
mulch, as are also green weeds, straw, sorghum, 
pomace and sedge grass. 

Vol. 3, No. 5, pages 24. Notes upon the fruit trees 
at the station are given. The report covers general 
observations upon the fitness of the State for fruit 
growing, tests of varieties and notes upon harvest- 
ing. Of apples, the following are some of the 
better sorts for Tennessee; Winesap, Yellow Bell- 
flower, Greening, Rome Beauty and Northern Spy. 
The Baldwin succeeds well in some parts of the 
State. Bartlett, Fleming, Beauty, Seckel and 
Duchess are all good pears. Late frosts often kill 
the peaches, and the borer is troublesome. Apricots 
are produced with difficulty, the blossoms being 
destroyed by the frosts of spring. Plums are a 
good crop. Gather all fruit by hand. Assort all 
fruit; this is best done in the orchard and ship in 
barrels. Have the fruit of uniform quality and 
neatly and securely packed. 
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“HARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


aa 

A bill is being prepared in England to strike at 
~he adulteration of manures and feed stuffs. 

Upland farmers in the west of Scotland report 
very heavy losses of sheep on account of the severe 
weather and worrying by dogs. 

Herr Dippe, Councilor of Agriculture, Quedlin- 
burg, Germany, who recently died, has bequeathed 
a sum of $250,000 to charitable purposes. 

At Altenburg, Germany, on November 1 last, a 
eattle-breeding association was formed for Sim- 
menthal and Oldenburg cattle. It already contains 
100 members. 

For Great Britain, as a whole, the cultivated sur- 
face recorded as farmed by its owners is 4,843,000 
acres, while that accounted for as in the hands of 
tenants is 27,925,000. 

The French government is about to foster and 
encourage silkworm farming in France, and a 
demand for this purpose of 2,890,000 frances has been 
made in the Agricultural Budget. 

Canada, according to a report of the chief of the 
Grain Inspection of western Canada, raised 50,000,- 


000 bushels of wheat last year, 20,000,000 bushels of * 


which will be available for export. 

The report of the Ontario Bureau of Industries 
gives the number of sheep in that province at 
about 1,340,000, being 4,560 less than for 1889, while 
the yield of wool is 4,575,000 pounds, against 4,589,000 
pounds. 

Ceylon tea is being actively pushed in Egypt. A 
firm, which was the first agency for the island tea, 
has representatives in Alexandria, Cairo, andPort 
Said. It is doing a good business in the sale of 
small packets. 

A quantity of American bacon, valued at about 
$15,000 which had been imported into France by a 
Dutch dealer, was seized recently by the authori- 
ties. The importer was arrested, and detained 
pending a judicial examination. 

The number of sheep in the colony of New South 
Wales continues to increase, and is now estimated 
at 51,000,000, being an increase of 6,000,000 on last 
year. The clip of wool exceeds 260,000,000 pounds, 
or an increase of 30,000,000 for the year. 

Tobacco growers in the Tumut district of New 
South Wales are alarmed at the discovery of anew 
disease among their crops. The plants are affected 
with a blight closely allied to the notorious potato 
blight, and it is doubtless one of the most serious 
diseases of the tobacco plant. 

At the end of 1889 there were twenty-seven cot- 
ton mills at work in Japan, having a total number 
of 200,500 spindles. The gross amount of cotton 
manufactured during the year was 27,936,116 
pounds. Much of the raw cotton is imported from 
British India, as there is not yet enough grown in 
Japan to supply the demand. 

The rat plague in the fen districts of Lincoln- 
shire, Eng., is still unabated. Ratcatchers are at 
work almost daily, and are paid four to six cents a 
rat killed: On one farm it is said that one man 
alone killed over 5,000 rats last year. The'rats do 
great damage to the grain stacks and also to the 
potatoes and roots in pits. 

The late Mr. Richard Quincy Pepper, of Horbling, 
a Lincolnshire grazier, has bequeathed by his will 
ten dollars to every child in the parish over six 
and under twelve years of age, “‘as a nucleus and 
incentive to industry, carefulness, and thrift,’ and 
requests his executors to open a Government Sav- 
ings Bank account for each recipient. 

In the vicinity of Adelaide, South Australia, the 
erop of snails is alarmingly increasing every year, 
and the time will come when these pretty shelled 
molluses will put a stop to florizulture in that 
vicinity, unless some way of lessening their mul- 
tiplication can be devised. They may even now 
be collected in neglected gardens at the rate of 
ten bushels to the acre. 


The cultivation of the cacao plant and the manu- 
facture therefrom of the drug known as hydro- 
chlorate of cocaine is to be tried as an experiment 
at the Indian Government cinchona plantations in 
Bengal. The suggestion that it might be advisable 
to attempt the manufacture of this valuable and 
eostly drug in that country came some months ago 
from the authorities at the India Office. 


According to the returns published by the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, the total yield of the Italian 
vineyards last year was 621,562,000 gallons, as 





against about 500,000,000 gallons the year before, of 
which rather more than a fourth was made in 
Sicily, and another fourth in the provinces consti- 
tuting the former kingdom of Naples, Piedmont 
about 72,000,000 gallons, and Tuscany about 49,000,000 
gallons, and the returns state that the quality was 
very good for twelve per cent of the crop, good 
for seventy-seven per cent, moderate for ten per 
cent, and bad for one per cent. 


By order of the Italian Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce, the International Com- 
petition of Implements for the Concentration of 
Must, or new wine, which was to be held in Portici 
from September 15 to October 15 last year, is to be 
held during the same term of the year 1891. All 
the conditions expressed in the Ministerial Ordi- 
nance of April 18, 1890, remain unchanged. 

Julius Golding, of Weissensee, near Berlin, has 
made a horseshoe out of paper, which it is claimed 
expands as much as, the horny part of the hoof 
upon which the horse treads. This shoe does not 
get brittle during use, resists the action of water, 
and even manure, in which the horse frequently 
stands. It does not become smooth or slippery 
from constant use, and can be glued, not nailed, on. 

Mr. John Saunders, Canadian Commissioner, who 
was sent to England to report upon the possibility 
of extending the egg and poultry trade between 
the Dominion and that country, having returned, 
the first result of his visit was seen in the arrival 
in Liverpool recently of 533 cases containing up- 
ward of 5000 turkeys in splendid condition. This 
was the largest consignment of a similar character 
ever received. 

In 1889 there were in Ireland 1,363,781 milch cows, 
while in 1890 there were 1,400,426, being an increase 
of 36,645. The tendency of Irish butter makers is to 
adopt small, neat, and convenient packages, and 
to prepare butter with great care. The result of 
this is that Irish butter has rapidly gained favor 
in Great Britain, and is now largely in demand in 
districts that had ceased to order in the old forms 
and packages so long in use. 

China supplied ninety-seven per cent of the tea 
supply of the world in 1864, and India three per 
cent, but in 1888 China stood at forty-three per 
cent, and India at fifty-seven per cent. In 1821 the 
tea plant was discovered growing wild in Assam, 
and in 1834 the Indian Government caused experi- 
ments to be made by bringing plants from China 
and cultivating them, and it was not until 1854 
that tea plantations were opened up. 

A new bellows machine weighing only seventeen 
pounds has been tested in Australia for extermi- 
nating rabbits with very satisfactory results. The 
machine is charged with half a teacupful of a 
deadly specific comprised of one-third arsenic and 
two-thirds sulphur. The burrows being closed 
the specific was placed in the furnace of the ma- 
chine and the fumes blown into the burrows. On 
trenches being dug, twenty minutes later, dead 
rabbits were disclosed at the end of the burrows. 


The Colonial Government of Victoria (Australia) 
is offering a bonus to encourage the growth of to- 
bacco. According to the regulations drawn up, 
the sum of $250 will be paid for every 2,000 
pounds of tobacco grown and manufactured in the 
colony. The maximum payment to any one manu- 
facturer is not to exceed $2,500. This practically 
means a remission of the excise duty, which Mr. 
Ferguson, as the representative of a large tobacco 
growing district, stated in the legislative assembly 
was one of the principal causes of the decline of 
the industry. 

An English statistician says that public wealth 
is made up of ten items, every one ot which can be 
calculated to a nicety except the value of public 
works. Thus land is worth thirty times the as- 
sessed annual rental valuation. Houses are worth 
eighteen times the rental. Furniture, according 
to insurance agents, is worth on an average half 
the value of the house. In the comparison of ag- 
gregate values arrived at by this computation our 
own country comes out ahead. The wealth of 
France is $45,500,000,000, that of the United King- 
dom 48,000,000,000, and that of the United States 
$68,000,000,000. 

From the report of the British Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue we learn that the gross assess- 
ment of lands for income tax in 1888-9 was £58,755,- 
134, as compared with £69,548,796 for 1879-80, when 
the assessment was at its highest. To the differ- 
ence between these two amounts the Commission- 
ers add £604,800, the capital value of income tax 
remitted in 1888-9 on account of agricultural dis- 





tress, making the reduction in the gross rental of 
land in nine years £11,398,462. Large as this sunt is 
it does not express the whole of the loss experi- 
enced, for it is well known that rents have been 
nominally kept up in thousands of instances in 
which they have not been paid in full, without 
any remission of income tax being claimed. Such 
is farming in Britain. 

Ireland has again been visited by a most alarm- 
ing failure of the potato crop, and it is feared that 
there will be a famine of almost as great propor- 
tions as that terrible one of 1847, during which 
many died of actual starvation. Science has found 
a reasonably successful preventive for potato rot 
(Peronospora infestans), just as she has for grape 
rot (Peronospora viticola). This potato failure in 
Ireland might have been almost entirely averted 
had the farmers sprayed the leaves and stems of 
the young plants several times, at intervals of a few 
days—oftener in showery weather—with the fol- 
lowing solution: Six pounds copper sulphate 
(blue vitriol) dissolved in ten gallons of water, to 
which six pounds of slaked lime is added. 

The British Consul-General at Christiania reports 
that the export of timber from Norway during the 
past year was 940,000 registered tons, or about 
36,000 registered tons more than in the previous 
year. Infact the shipments reached a higher total 
than in any year since 1884. Great Britain con- 
tinues to be the best customer to the extent of 
sixty-two per cent of the entire timber trade, the 
purchasers next in importance being, France eight 
and a half per cent, Belgium six per cent, and Hol- 
land five and three-fourths per cent. There were 
also considerable exports to Australia and the 
Cape, which produced a rise in the price of dry fir, 
and Norwegian exporters look forward to a con- 
siderable extension of the African markets as a 
consequence of increasing colonization. 

There can be no doubt that within a measurable 
distance of time Russia will prove a formidable 
competitor of every cotton producing country, and 
there is also no doubt that the facilities she pos- 
sesses for the production of cotton goods will ulti- 
mately enable her to enter into competition on 
something like equal terms with her rivals in 
foreign markets. It is only a few years ago that 
Russia was almost entirely dependent upon the 
United States for her supply of cotton, and in 1887 
as much as $50,000,000 worth of American cotton 
was imported into the Czar’s Empire. Since then, 
however, the foreign importation has fallen off, 
and the supply has been drawn from Central Asia, 
where the growing of cotton from American seed 
was inaugurated afew years ago. Last year nearly 
40,000 tons of Turkestan cotton entered Russia over 
the Transcaspian railway. 

The new industry recently introduced into Kent, 
England, for the curing of hops by a special pro- 
cess, with a view to their admixture with tea, is 
exciting considerable interest. The machinery for 
the process consists of a Sirocco oven, and a patent 
tea roller driven by an eight-horse-power steam 
engine. The hops, after being allowed a certain 
time to wither, are put in a green state into the 
hopper, from which they gradually work down on 
the roller, working on a plain surface of polished 
teak wood. After the hops are sufficiently rolled, 
which takes about fifteen minutes, they are spread 
upon a series of open wire trays, in a layer about 
two inches thick, and placed in the drying ma- 
chine or sirocco. When they come out of the oven 
they present either a light or dark brown appear- 
ance. The next process isto cut the now dry, crisp 
hops for mixture with tea; or they are ground for 
mixture with coffee and cocoa. 

In a pamphlet on codperative dairying, by the 
Hon. Horace Plunket, chairman of the Irish section 
of the Coéperative Union, farmers are advised to 
associate themselves together in establishing co- 
operative creameries, at the same time connecting 
their associations with the Codperative Union. 
One Irish association was formed over two years 
ago in connection with this Union and is doing 
well. Several joint-stock creameries have been 
started in Ireland, but the author of the pamphlet 
points out the fact that codperative associations 
are superior to joint-stock undertakings, because 
in the latter profits are divided in proportion to 
the capital invested by the shareholders, whereas, 
under the coédperative system, after payment of a 
fixed rate of interest on capital, the profits would 
be divided among the farmers who supplied the 
milk in proportion to the quantities severally sup- 
plied. Why cannot American farmers form simi- 
lar associations ? 
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Raising Head Lettuce in Summer. — James 
Leech, Allegheny Co., Pa.. desires information 
about manure for lettuce. In our experience there 
is nothing better than ordinary barnyard manure, 





but, no matter what kind of manure is used, itis | 


difficult to raise good, solid heads in hot and dry 
weather. A good deal depends on the kind of let- 
tuce planted. The best heads we have ever been 
able to raise in summer were of the Deacon lettuce. 





Keeping Jerusalem Artichokes.—W. H. Shaw, 
St. Francois Co., Mo.: Jerusalem artichokes may 
be wintered in the same manner as potatoes. The 
cooler they are kept without freezing the better 
they will come out in the spring. If it is a small 
quantity that is to be kept, it is better to put them 
in a frost-proof cellar, in a barrel or box, and 
cover them with dry soil or sand. 





Incubators.—B. S. K., Park City, Utah, desires to 
know whether a woman can manage an incubator 
alone, providing she has already some experience 
in raising chickens. Incubators can be managed 
by any intelligent adult, but of course there will be 
something to learn at first. All the incubators 
advertised in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are 
reliable, differing only in preference and claims of 
manufactures. 





Vineyardist. — S. Rankin, Cincinnati, O.: You 
may now use the word “ vineyardist”’ for one who 
works in or takes care of a vineyard without fear 
that some one may tell you that it is not recog- 
nized by our lexicographers for it has at last found 
a place in a dictionary. The late edition of Web- 
ster’s “International” admits it, and all cultiva- 
tors of the grape should rejoice over the recogni- 
tion of a good English word which has been in 
common use in this country for nearly or quite 
half acentury. As horticulturists and agricultur- 
ists we may be thankful for small favors, and hope 
that our lexicographers will not forget us in future 
editions of their great lexicons. 





Chickens Dying.—Miss M. D. K., Hampshire Co., 
Mass.: The fact that only those given liberty were 
affected indicates a probability of the hens being 
poisoned in some manner, especially if you or 
your neighbors have carelessly allowed Paris green 
to be placed where they could reachit. Or, if not, 
they may be crop bound from eating dried grass, 
induced by their liberty and lack of green food. 





Feeding Turnips.—Dairyman, Northampton Co., 
Pa.: You cannot feed turnips to milch cows with- 
out affecting the flavor of the butter and giving it 
a turnipy taste. It will make little or no differ- 
ence whether the turnips are fed before or after 
milking, with or without salt, the scent of the 
turnips will pass into the milk veins and milk. 
Furthermore, if turnips, cabbages, and similar 
strong-scented vegetables are cut up and fed to 
other animals in the same barn or stable where 
milch cows are standing, the very air breathed by 
the milch cows will be laden with the strong odor, 
and this will tainf the milk. Pure and fresh air is 


just as important as pure and nearly inodorous | 


food for cows in order that they should give the 
best quality of milk for butter making. Thereare, 


no doubt, cows which are not so susceptible to the 
effect of poor and strongly-scented food as others, | 


but they are not, as a rule, animals that give the 
richest milk. 





Winter Layers.—John M’Cann, Anne Arundel 
Co., Md., desires to purchase a breed of fowls that 
will lay in winter, eggs in winter being the only 
object. We would suggest Brown Leghorns as one 
of the best breeds for this purpese. 





Cashmere Goats. — Alpheus 4A.pgar, Salt Lake 
Co., Utah, desires to know if the Cashmere (An- 
gora) goat is a profitable kind of stock to invest a 
few hundred dollars in. He also desires to know 
if they are hardy, and also something about their 
introduction into the country. In 1849 Dr. Davis 
brought from Constantinople seven females and 
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two males. Hon. Richard Peters, of Atlanta, Ga., 
became interested in them, and now there are a 
great many small flocks in Texas and some other 
States. The only difficulty has been that the sup- 
ply of fleeces have not been equal to the demand, 
therefore the manufactories could run only a few 
months in the year. They should do well in Utah. 
All the goat tribe are destructive to trees and 
shrubs. The common goat is too destructive and 
worthless to be tolerated on any farm. But the 
Angora can be confined by coarse wire or wooden 
fences. The clovers make the best pastures and 
fodders for Cashmere goats. Turnips cut fine by a 
root cutter are profitable for fleece growing. The 
fleeces depend both upon feed and breed. 





House for One Hundred Hens.—T. J. Willey, 
Baltimore Co., Md.: Itis usual to allow five square 
feet of room for each hen, hence, for one hundred 
hens a house 10x50 feet, divided into five apart- 
ments, each 10x10 feet, with twenty hens in each 
apartment, would be correct. For one hundred 
sitting hens each nest should by 12x15inches. The 
space required for the house depends on the 
arrangement of the nests. One difficulty is that 
when a number of sitters are together they inter- 
fere with each other. A soap box makes a good 
nest. The houses and outfit for one hundred hens 
will cost, for labor and material, about $150, but 
much depends on the plan and cost of material in 
each location. 





The Blue Jay.— Minnie A., Passaic Co., N.J.: The 
common blue jay is one of our most beautiful win- 
ter birds in the North, and, while it usually lives 
in the deep forests, it can readily be coaxed to 
take up its abode near or about our dwellings. A 
little corn or wheat scattered about on the frozen 
ground and snow will attract these birds, and if 
there are evergreens on the grounds they will 
roost in them at night. It is true, as you say, that 
the notes of the blue jay are not very melodious, 
still it is better than no sign of bird-life during the 
dreary days of winter. We had much rather see 
the jay on-the-wing than to see their wings on the 
hat of some giddy and thoughtless woman. 





Leg Weakness in Chickens.—E. D. Tucker, Sus- 
sex Co., N. J.: There may be several causes for leg 
weakness in chickens. 1. Rapid growth, which 
causes them to move on their knees. It is not 
necessarily fatal. 2. Lack of exercise. Provide 
some kind of litter, and keep the chicks scratch- 
ing. 3. Lack of warmth under the brooder. The 
heat should always be high enough not to compel 
the chicks to crowd. 4. It is difficult to state if the 
pipes from an ordinary water back will give suffi- 
cient heat without knowing size of the building. 
There is no danger from gas of the stove. Proba- 
bly the root of the trouble is that the brooder is 
not kept warm enough. 





Wild Flax.— W. H. McG., Wilber, Washington. 
The wild flax sent is Linum Lewisii, or Lewis’s 
Flax, a native of the Western States. Itis a peren- 
nial species and very abundant in Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and other States of that 
region. The speediest and surest way for you to 
mix it with the ordinary cultivated flax is to trans- 
plant the roots into a little plat and when they 
have become established to sow seed of the culti- 
vated species with it to fertilize the blossoms with 
pollen taken from the wild plant. It is not certain 
that such a variety would be desirable, should it 
prove possible of attainment, because the Lewis’s 
Flax and other native wild species in the whole of 
the region mentioned are often badly affected 
with the Red Flax rust (Melampsora Lini) which 
often stunts and destroys the plants. This rust is 
not known to attack the common cultivated flax 
in this country, but a variety between this and the 
native species might and in fact probably would 
be as subject to this disease as the wild stock. 





The Best Farm Horse.—James Parmely, Kala- 
mazoo Co., Mich., desires to know which breed of 
horses is the best for the farmer, the Percherons or 
the Clydesdale? This will depend upon the heav- 
iness of the soils to be tilled, and the distance the 
crops are to be hauled to market. Both of these 
breeds of horses are valuable for heavy work. All 
horses called Percherons, or Clydesdale, may not 
possess the requisite purity of blood, or the special 
characteristics of these breeds to entitle them to 
special commendation. A first-class farm horse 
should be strong, active, kind, willing, and above 
all a good walker. The pure Percheron is a fast 





team horse for heavy loads. The Clydesdale is 
slower but a good heavy horse and valuable for 
heavy work like trucking. .For the farm, proba- 
bly, the medium-sized Suffolk Punch should be 
preferred to either. He is the fastest walking 
horse. To those who fully appreciate the true 
value of a fast walking gait for all farm or heavy 
road work it means one-quarter more plowing, 
harrowing, or road work. It means thirty days’ 
work on the farm every four weeks, or every 
twenty-four days. If the Percheron or Clydesdale 
ean do this amount of work over and above the 
common horse, these are the kind of horses farm- 
ers need. 





Breeding for Speed.— Adolphus Heine, Lucas Co., 
Ohio, writes us: ‘‘I have a mare possessing a large 
share of the blood of old Hambletonian; she has a 
record of 2.264. I desire to know how to breed her 
to get greater speed in her progeny. I have been 
advised breed out of the Hambleton strain.” If 
you can find any strain of trotting blood in any 
other family having more speed do so. But it 
would be better to breed to a foster son or grand- 
son of George Wilkes. It is fast blood, and hasa 
strong hold upon popularity. Two valuable con- 
siderations. It is easier to go with the current 
than against it. 





Softening Dried Nuts. — A Reader, Centralia, 
Kan.: While it is best to keep all kinds of nuts 
with hard shells like the hickory, pecan, walnut, 
and butternut constantly moist from the time 
they are gathered until planted either in fall or 
spring, still, a few weeks or months of drying may 
not destroy their vitality if properly prepared for 
planting. In drying, the pores of the shell close so 
tightly that sufficient moisture cannot penetrate 
to the kernel within to enable it to swell and 
sprout. To remedy this, place the nuts in a large 
kettle or tight box, and then pour over them boil- 
ing water; one application will usually be suffi- 
cient and as much as will be safe. Leave the nuts 
in the water for two or three days, then remove 
them and mix with pure sand, after which set 
aside in some cool place out of doors and keep 
them moist until the time arrives for planting. 





Holly Berries.— Mrs. C. A., Passaic Co., N. J.: 
One plant of our native holly will produce berries 
in abundance, and another perhaps in the same 
and under equally favorable conditions does not 
show a berry. Furthermore, we have known these 
unfruitful trees to bloom freely every year, but all 
dropped prematurely or were false. So general 
has been the complaint about unfruitful hollies. 
that some of our florists and nurserymen propa- 
gate the plants by grafting, taking the cions from 
old and fruitful specimens. In the forests of 
southern New Jersey and Maryland we find both 
fruitful and barren hollies growing side by side. 





Cutting Cions.—J. Linton, Orange Co., N. Y.: The 
principal object in cutting cions during the winter 
and then packing them away in moss or sawdust,. 
in a cool place, is to keep them in a dormant con- 
dition until wanted for use in spring. If left on 
the trees the buds may swell and push into growth 
before we get ready to do our grafting, and they 
are very likely to get injured in handling and pre- 
paring them for setting on the stocks. If kept in 
a perfectly dormant state a few can be taken out 
as wanted, and if the stocks or trees to be grafted. 
do push out some of their buds it will make little 
difference so long as the cions to be inserted arein 
good condition. With dormant cions the grafting: 
season may be extended at least two weeks beyond. 
the time it would be safe to perform this operation: 
with cions taken from trees as wanted. 





Grafting the Grape. — Vineyardist, Oakland,,. 
Cal.: The climate of California being very similar 
to that of Italy, we may presume that the season. 
for grafting vines might be the same.in both coun- 
tries. The old Roman vineyardists of nineteen cen- 
turies ago discussed this subject of grafting the 
grape very much as those of California do to-day, 
although they did not possess such convenient ex- 
pressions through which to air their opinions or 
make known their successes and failures. By ex- 
amining the few works which have come down to- 
us treating of Roman agriculture we find that while 
opinions differed the most general practice was to- 
graft the vines early, or soon after the leaves had 
fallen in autumn, for by so doing just so much 
more time was secured for the cion to unite with 
the stock through the process which we ¢all granu- 
lation. When the sap begins to flow in spring it 
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finds a ready and open passage into the cion, and 
yapid growth soon follows. Try both early and 
late grafting, and determine for yourself which 
is the better of the two. 





Acid Phosphates and Complete Fertilizers.— 
W. A. Beates, Lancaster Co., Pa., desires informa- 
tion whether acid phosphate composed entirely 
of South Carolina rock can be made a complete 
fertilizer by adding potash and ammonia, and 
thereby saving money. In the common accept- 
ance of the term such a mixture may be called a 
complete fertilizer as it would contain ammonia, 
phosphorie acid, and potash, and there would be 
the satisfaction of knowing exactly what was put 
into it, but it would be cheap only in the sense of 
costing less per ton than some others. It will not 
be cheap or effective for acomplete manure. All 
mixtures of acid phosphate and bone black dis- 
solve muriate of potash, and ordinary, cheap 
ammonias have been found, in many comparative 
experiments made, to be a poor and ineffective 
substitute for stable manures, or fora high grade 
manufactured complete manure. 





Prospects of the Beet-Sugar Industry in 
America.—Prof. J. L. Budd of Iowa, who has had 
excellent opportunities to observe all the details 
of the work in large and small factories from 
France to the Volga in Russia, writes us: “I am 
certain that much of the Prairie country west of 
the Lakes will grow beets that have as high a per 
cent of sugar as central Russia where the per cent 
is higher than in Germany. ‘The beet-sugar indus- 
try is young even in Europe, and real experts are 
searee, The first requisite with us will be to secure 
a competent manager and suitable machinery 
and then torun it skillfully. Beet juice does not 
boil down into sugar Jike maple sap. It involves 
chemical principles, and the managers in Europe, 
so far as "met them, are educated men and largely 
graduates of technical schools where the under- 
lying principles of beet-sugar making are taught. 
There is a beet-sugar school with factory on the 
ground of the Royal Institute at Hohenheim in 
Wuertemberg. The real practice is secured in the 
factory on the grounds.” 





In Praise of Sheep. — Stanton Hitcheock, Or- 
leans Co., Vt., writes us: “Sheep are the most prof- 
itable live stock on a farm, they require less care, 
work, and expense, and yield twice or thrice as 
much as cows of the same value. I would not 
advise a person just commencing to buy a great 
number at first, but to commence ina small way 
and work up. Of course there are drawbacks in 
sheep-raising as well asin other farming. But on 
a whole I think it is the most profitable.” 

Potato Parings for Chickens. — Mrs. J. M. 
Wetherell, Alameda Co., Cal., writes us: “Sinee I 
have kept poultry, 1 have pared my potatoes 
thicker than formerly, and find a balm for my 
wounded conscience in the thought that what is 
lost by the family is gained by the poultry. I boil 
the potato parings, and when they are cooked I 
put them through a meat grinder. I° then mix 
bran with the ground potatoes until the mass is 
dry and erumbling, when I feed it to my young 
ehicks while still warm. Sometimes I add before 
grinding one or two raw onions and a little salt 
and blaek pepper. The chicks not only enjoy it, 
but it is a very nutritious food for them.” 





Fertilizers for Cucumbers.—E. C. Carll, York 
Co., Me., grows cucumbers for pickles and wishes 
to inerease his acreage, but the land is not rich 
and he has but little manure. ‘We have,” he 
writes, ‘*never had any success with commercial 
fertilizers. Would sometimes get a fair crop, but 
often failed. Would get vines, but they would not 
bear long. Have worked abundance of superphos- 
phate into the land and put a good handful about 
the hills before hoeing, but the vines would not 
hold on as when a shovelful of manure and a little 
phosphate was used. We have thought we could 
not afford to broadcast our fertilizer on a crop 
planted six feet apart each way. Can you give us 
some suggestions that will help us in this matter?” 
Cucumbers for pickles three and one-half inches 
long and less sell for twenty doilars per ton. 
Phosphates alone are not enough to keep cucum- 
ber vines green and growing. Their characteristic 
action is to push forward the plant during its 
arly growth and then (for lack of nitrates) leava 
it to ripen up prematurely. A shovelful of manure 
and a little phosphate kept the plants growing. 





There can be little doubt that this is due to the 
nitrates produced by the decomposition of the 
manure. And we would suggest that if no more 
manure is to be obtained and an increased area is 
desired, instead of putting a shovelful of manure 
in the hill put half a shovelful and thus double 
the area. Then at the time of planting or earlier 
sow some nitrate of soda and superphosphate to 
supply the lack of manure. There is something 
about fine, well-rotted manure that cucumbers 
and melons practically like, and which probably 
fertilizers cannot wholly supply. Nitrate of soda 
comes nearer to being a substitute for manure, for 
eucumbers and melons than anything else we 
have tried. At six feet apart there are 1,210 hills 
on an acre. A handful of superphosphate, say 
one-fourth of a pound, scattered around each hill 
would take about 3800 pounds per acre. A man 
ean hold a little more nitrate of soda in his hand 
than of ordinary dry superphosphate. And if he 
scatters a big handful aroand each hill he will 
probably get on 400 to 500 pounds per acre. This is 
none too much. Many authorities recommend 
using the nitrate at different times while the 
plants are growing. Our own practice is to get it 
on early while there is moisture enough in the 
soil to dissolve it. Nitrate of soda is very diffusive, 
and as long as there is moisture in the soil the 
nitrate is constantly on the move. If one part of 
the water in the soil contains more nitrate than 
the water above or below or surrounding it the 
nitrate will move or diffuse from the stronger to 
the weaker solution. As the roots of the plants 
take up the nitrate out of the water its place is 
soon filled from the other portions of the soil. 
This is not the case with phosphates and potash. 
The roots must go to the phosphates, while the 
nitrates will go to the roots. 





Starting Onions in the Hotbed.—H. C. Ran- 
dolph, Union Co., New Jersey, asks if onion seed 
can be sown in the hotbed and the young plants 
set out as soon as the weather is suitable? Cer- 
tainly. Onions can be transplanted and will do 
well if not planted too deep. It has several ad- 
vantages. But in this country of cheap land and 
dear labor we must find some easier method of 
increasing the yield of onions. If the rows area 
foot apart and the plants are set out three inches 
apart in the rows, you would have to set out on an 
acre 174,240 plants. A little figuring will show 
what it will cost to do the work. 





Important to Sugar Makers.—The law provid- 
ing a bounty on home manufactured sugar made 
from maple sap and other sources was supposed to 
go into effect on April 1, 1891. But recently Attor- 
ney-General Miller has rendered a decision that 
the sugar produced between May 31 and July 1 
entitled to bounty under the act is sugar of domes- 
tic manufacture, and that the only sugar of domes- 
tic manufacture produced between the dates given 
ismaple sugar. To pay a bounty on maple sugar 
and not on other sugars, he holds, was not the in- 
tention of Congress, for to do so would be paying 
a bounty for fifteen years on maple sugar and a 
bounty for fourteen years on all other sugars 
which are not produce@ in the spring, but which 
mature in the summer and fall. ‘It seems clear,” 
concludes the Attorney-General, “that it was not 
intended that bounties should be demandable on 
sugars ;produced prior to the first day of July 
next.” 





Fertilizers for Corn and Oats and Grass in 
Vermont.—N. M. Lincoln, Windsor Co., Vt., writes 
us that his rotation of crops is greensward, ma 
nured with forty “spreader” loads of manure per 
acre and then planted to corn. Oats follow the 
corn, and grass seed is sown with the oats. He 
plants his corn with a planter that drops phos- 
phates in the hill with the seed. He wishes to try 
nitrate of soda, and asks if it should be mixed 
with the phosphates and dropped with the seed. 
Our own plan is to drill in the corn in rows forty- 
two inches apart with an ordinary grain drill with 
a fertilizer attachment, dropping the seed about 
six inches apart in the row. A mixture of equal 
parts of nitrate of soda and superphosphate, say 
400 pounds per acre drilled in with the seed, does 
not hurt the seed, but if this quantity was dropped 
with the seed in the hill and dry weather followed 
it might hurt the seed. Our experience does not 
enable us to speak positively on this point. We 
think it would be better to scatter the nitrate on 
the surface of the soil for a foot or more around 
the hill rather than to drop it with the seed. The 


| 





oats are sown without fertilizers, and Mr. Lincoln 
asks if nitrate would help the crop. Undoubtedly, 
but we would sow phosphate as well as nitrate, 
say 150 pounds each per acre, drilled in with the 
seed or sown broadcast, as most convenient. If 
sown broadcast, we should prefer to sow the 
manures before rather than after seeding. In our 
dry climate the nitrate and phosphate need to be 
sown as early as possible after the frost is out of 
the ground so that there may be moisture enough 
in the soil to dissolve them. The nitrate and phos- 
phates will not only help the oats but will also be 
beneficial to the grass. 





Pruning in Spring.—R. L., Newburg, N. Y.: The 
loss of sap occasioned by pruning vines and trees 
in spring may not result in any serious injury to 
the plants, as you claim, but as it cannot be con- 
sidered as beneficial we see no guod reason for the 
practice. The oozing sap attracts various kinds 
of insects and, as it blackens and disfigures the 
bark over which it flows, this in itself is enough to 
discourage pruning in spring, when the buds are 
swelling for the new growth of the season. 


Tomatoes for Canning. — Tomato Grower, Erie 
Co., N. ¥.: There is a great difference of opinion 
among market gardeners as to which is the best 
tomato for canning. The Conqueror is considered 
first-class; so are the Cardinal, Paragon and Per- 
fection, as well as others. We have known parties 
who have raised 1,000 bushels of tomatoes per acre, 
although the average yield falls below this quan- 
tity. 





Fruits for Indiana. — John 8S. Aikin, Sullivan 
Co., Ind.: To the inquiry, in planting 1,000 trees 
what proportion should be clings, we state that J. 
H. Hale, of the most successful peach growers in 
the country answers, “ Plant all free stones, there 
is but little call for clings except for brandy 
peaches.” For quinee orchards, the Champion 
and Meech Prolific are to be recommended. The 
Russian Apricot has not been well enough tested 
as yet to recommend their planting in commercial 
orchards. The Moorpark has not proved as profit- 
able in Indiana as was anticipated, but it would 
be well to experiment with it in a limited way. 





Sage Brush.—Miss N. F., Essex Co., N. J.: The 
twig and leaves you received from a friend in Cali- 
fornia under the name of sage-brush is a species of 
Artemisia, or, as better known in the East, worm- 
wood. There are many species of this genus indi- 
genous to California and arid regions in our 
Western States, all having a bitter taste and pun- 
gent odor. Artemisia Californica grows about four 
feet high, the base of the stems hard and woody. 
It is a worthless shrub beyond affording shelter to 
rabbits and birds. 





Chestnuts in Minnesota. — L. Laderberg, Lyon 
Co., Minn.: The pebbly, sandy soil you describe is 
one well adapted to the growth of the chestnut, 
and the manner in which you propose to plant and 
fertilize the trees is all that could be desired. But 
will the chestnut thrive in your climate? Are not 
the seasons too short and the winters too severe ? 
If you can answer these questions to your satis- 
tion, then go ahead with the chestnut plantation. 
If not, get a few trees this spring and plant them 
on the gravelly knoll, and see how they will thrive. 





Seedling Chestnuts.— Mrs. Dr. L. E. Hastings, 
Benton Co., Mo.: Chestnuts are easily raised from 
the nuts, but care is required to keep them sound 
and from being destroyed by vermin during the 
winter. Gather or otherwise obtain the fresh nuts 
in the fall. Spread out for a few days on a floor or 
in shallow boxes, in order to allow the escape of 
the grubs of the chestnut weevils from theinfested 
nuts. Then carefully examine the nuts, throwing 
out all decayed, broken, and worm-eaten speci- 
mens. Get some clean, sharp sand,and a box or 
boxes of convenient sizes, boring a few holes in 
the bottom for drainage, placing a flower-pot shred 
or a piece of old wire netting over each; then even 
the bottom with half an inch or more of sand, then 
a single layer of sound nuts, and then another 
layer of sand, continuing in this way until the box 
is full or all the nuts are packed and well covered 
with sand. Take the box of nuts outdoors and 
bury in a dry, shady, cool place, covering a foot 
deep. If there is no dry knoll handy set the box 
on the surface and bank up and over it with earth. 
Early in spring take out the nuts and sow, sand 
and all, in shallow drills, and cover with about an 
inch of very light, rich soil. Sandy soil is best for 
a seedbed for nuts of all kinds. 
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Spring is opening with a more promising 
outlook all along the line than for several 
years. A careful study of the situation 
shows that the more hopeful feeling is well 
founded that prevails among farmers in 
every section of the country. In general 
terms it may be said that no surplus of farm 


This is the immediate and in one sense the 
most important fruit of the farmers’ move- 
ment. The public has only to actively com- 
prehend the extent to which it depends upon 
agriculture to be enlisted in all fair and 
reasonable efforts for the farmers’ improve- 
ment. 


be kept in view by our farmers’ organiza- 
tions. 


general utility are made right. 
te 


mee: Taxes. 








The tariff question nell the problem of 
finance have occupied so large attention in 
the current economic agitation that the cru- 


| dity and injustice of our system of local or 


products will be carried over from last year | 


to depress the market for this year’s crops. 
It is a great advantage that consumption has 


again caught up with production, if only | 


for one year and because of an unfavorable 
season. 


It is doubtful if this country will ever | 


again see the overproduction of the last few 
years. The undeveloped agricultural area is 


now limited, while the growth of mining | 
and manufactures in the Rocky Mountain | 


agricultural products of the so-called arid | 


region. 
ble calculations have recently been published 
showing that within five years, or at most at 


Several interesting and very plausi- | 


the end of the present decade, the United | 
States will have to import breadstuffs to sup- | 


ply domestic consumption. 
gant irrigation works are undertaken by the 


If no extrava- | 


Federal goverment, and the development of | 


the arid regions is left to the respective 
States—in which case it will be gradual and 


healthy—we may look for a constantly in- | 
| But the single land tax is so radical a depart- 


creasing improvement in the demand and 
prices for all farm products. 

Every farmer also knows the great benefit 
of having a new season open with activity 
in all lines of general business, with fair 
prices and quick sales for staple crops. 
gives confidence in trade, and stimulates 


This | 


consumption or liberal living among the | 


people. This increased consumption, with a 
steady growth of population, 
insures a fair return for the crops of 1891. 
This conclusion is of course based on a 
right system of farming. 


practically | 
| on the opposite page, 


Such a system is | 


founded on diversification of products, so as | 


to supply home markets and the farmers’ 
family with all the small products, such as 
vegetables, fruits, butter, cheese, eggs, and 
light meats. That a large area now devoted 
to staple crops can be profitably put into 
stuff of this kind is at last generally recog- 
nized. The majority of farmers who have 
grown our great staples have usually done 
little or nothing in raising family supplies, 
and have sold wheat or cotton, corn or hogs, 


at low prices while buying family supplies | 


at the high rates charged in country stores. 
This policy has done much to hinder the 


habits of thrift that hasten the payment of | 


debts—habits that have such an important 
influence in improving our farmers’ condi- 
tion. 

Another very gratifying feature of the 
situation is the disposition to fully appre- 
ciate the importance of agriculture in its 
relation to the country’s general prosperity. 


direct taxation has not yet been grappled 
with in like earnestness. The reason is plain. 
In our older States, the people have so long 
submitted to unjust assessment of taxes 
that the methods in vogue have come to be 
honored as established customs. The many 
people of wealth or of moderate competence, 
who are favored by the existing system, are 
often the leaders of public opinion and of 
reforms in other lines; this makes it all the 
harder for the farmers and others who feel 


section makes a market for far more than the | aggrieved, to develop a healthy public de- 


mand for tax reform. The delay is further 
favored by the conservatism natural to long- 
settled communities. Moreover, the newer 
West, with its impetuous activity, has found 
it profitable to offer exemption from taxes 
to secure industries, and has been too busy 
with other matters to correct the evils of 
unfair taxation,—evils that augment with 
the increase in wealth. 

The single tax discussion has done much 
to turn the attention of the whole public to 
the subject of local taxation in its entirety. 


ure as to find comparatively small favor 
among farmers, though its claims have been 
persistently forced upon them. Instead of 
putting all the taxes on the land, many farm- 
ers and others feel that the equal taxation of 
real, personal, and corporate property is 
more feasible and just. This view is ably 
presented by the President of the Massachu- 
setts Equal Tax League in his contribution 
The contrary view 
will follow from an equally able authority. 

The excessively weak point in Mr. Winn’s 
plan is the difficulty of enacting a law that 
will carry out in practice the theory ad- 
vanced. 
tuted, men will hide stocks and bonds and 
similar forms of personal property so that 
the tax assessor cannot find it. It is sug- 
gested in the Kansas Legislature that such 
contracts be invalid unless the stock certifi- 
cates or bonds bear the tax collector’s stamp 
for each year, showing that the tax on the 
same has been paid. Attention is thus 
directed to the other side of Mr. Winn’s argu- 
ment so that our readers may suspend judg- 
ment until the further contributions to our 
discussion of this important topic are 
printed. However able an advocate may be, 


| there are always other aspects of a case, all of 


which the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST aims to 
present or direct its readers to. Thus the 
farmer may weigh the whole subject intel- 
ligently and reach the conclusion which 
seems to him best. Conclusions thus eached 


This idea of winning the support | b 
" 3 | ra + . , . . ros 
and co-operation of the general public should | 2°Y5 W ho grow up on the farm; but we all 


Demands so radical as to alienate | , ihe 
public sympathy should be restrained until | Y&®"S that they vend every energy toward 
matters of more immediate importance and | ¢tting free from it as soon as they approach 
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As human nature is now consti- | 
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| are an education in themselves, and lead to 


a higher citizenship that is the country’s 


best safeguard. 
$$ 9 $$$ 


The Boy and the Farm. 


The best farmers should be made from the 


know that too often these boys become so 
prejudiced against farm life in their early 


the years of manhood. Farm life should be 
and can be made most attractive to the boys, 
and a liking for it implanted in them which 
will not soon be outgrown. A city boy 
turned loose upon a farm will find a hundred 
things to interest him that the country boy 


| has never thought about because they were 


so familiar. But by a little care he could be 
taught to have an interest in the very com- 
monest things surrounding his life; and the 
seed thus planted would grow and bear fruit 
of itself. The boy on the farm should know 
the names of grasses and weeds; of the wild 
flowers in the woods; of the birds that sing 
about the fields. A few books in which 
these are described and illustrated—the pic- 
tures will take his fancy if the descriptions 
do not—may lay the foundation for a liking 
for a special study, such as botany, or orni- 
thology, or entomology ; and, as the farm fur- 
nishes the very field for the pursuit of such 
investigations as these studies may lead him 
to undertake, it will gain from this fact an 
added value to him. A child may be taught 
to observe outdoor life even before it can 
read; then with the ability to read for itself 
the tendency to observe and understand can 
be easily cultivated. Knowledge of this sort 
will not make the boy a poorer but a better 
farmer, for he will have a better understand- 
ing of Nature, and a higher appreciation of 
her ways. 

Too little attention is paid in our schools to 
developing the faculties of observation, or to 
directing them toward the things immedi- 
ately about us. <A child is instructed regard- 
ing the manners of the people in Lapland or 
Patagonia while he is unable to tell whether 
the tree in the school-yard is a pine or a 
spruce, and whether the flowers in the home 
garden are indigenous or exotic. Teach the 
boy to ask questions about Nature, and then 
let him search a little for the answer. Do 
not tell him at once, yet do not make the 
task of discovery too hard. There is a cer- 
tain medium of help to be observed that will 
give just the needed zest to his effort, and 
make the knowledge most prized. Teach 
him to ask what it is that causes the grass to 
become green in the spring, and the autumn 
leaves meliow and rich with all tints in 
October; to know by its note what bird sings 
first at his window in the summer morning ; 
from what worm the brilliant-hued butterfly 
is evolved, and the mystery of the chrysalis. 

Farm life is often described as monotonous, 
and too often it is so. But there is no life 
that should afford greater variety, both of 


| work and play, for even play may become 





tiresome if it is always one thing. When 
the boy understands that the farm is a place 
of freedom instead of restraint; that it is 
broadening instead of narrowing; and that 
it affords the very amplest field for all his 
ambitions and ingenuity, then will there be 
a cessation of the long-continued hostility 
between the boy and the farm. 
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THK TAX PROBLEM. 


| 


} 


How Real Estate is Unjustly Burdened. | 
| lions with taxes of thirty thousand. Assume 
| that it is owned by fifty proprietors who em- 


HENRY WINN. 


_> 

No matter of public interest is so important 
to the farmer as honest local taxation. And 
in no phase of the administration of govern- 
ment are the abuses so gross, the oppression 
so unjust and severe. The great wrong lies 
in the exemptions and escape from assess- 
ment of notes, dues receivable, bonds and 
stocks, which are the peculiar property of 
the very wealthy usually, called credits. Tax 
dodging has few open defenders, but the ex- 
emption of credits has more, and the ex- 
emption of mortgage loans is an insidious 
form of the abuse which has established itself 
in several States. Since it is the openly ag- 
gressive phase of credit exemption it deserves 
careful attention. 

While the unwary farmer rests in the 
quiet dream that by casting his vote and 
then forgetting public affairs he has secured 
himself from wrong, wealth finds the ear of 
government, it controls assessors, it fills the 
rooms of legislative committees with able 
counsel, it packs the lower houses of legisla- 
tion with well-to-do credit holders, and the 
highest with millionaires; it owns presses, 
it formulates attractive schemes which ap- 
pear on their face to favor the poor but 
operate by occult economic laws to exempt 
the rich, and it rallies retainers, some in- 
spired by the hope of sharing in the plunder 
of exemption, and others by the delusive 
promise of cheaper interest if the lender 
shall be exempted. It wheedles the poor 


| exempted. What is a note? 


things are taxed and paper representations 
Conceive an 
island like Nantucket valued at three mil- 


ploy five hundred penniless workmen. Who 
owe the taxes? Plainly the proprietors, for 
they own the property. Feeling rich enough 
to retire, they sell the island to their work- 
men taking their notes secured by mortgage. 
Who now owe the taxes? 
proprietors impoverished themselves in the 
slightest by the trade? If so why did they 
make it? 
Do not the note-holders through interest 


Have the former | 


Have the workmen become rich? | 
dollar per bushel. 


| enjoy the fruits of the island as they did | 


before, leaving the workman with not much 


| more than he had before as the product of 
| the same labor he now applies? Plainly then, 
_ if there is any property in that island which | 


| ought to be taxed it is the notes. 


generally, a credit is the essential fruit bear- 
ing title to tangible property of which the 
actual holder has only the nominal title. 
Our fathers in the case I have cited taxed 
both the note and the mortgaged land. The 
reason is apparent. If those note-holders 
should move to New York there would be 
nobody to pay the taxes if they had exempted 
the mortgaged land. Nantucket would have 
no revenue. For certainty of revenue and 


' to prevent fraudulent mortgages made to 


follower of Henry George (who, under the | Tax. p 
| Proprietors.... ... | $3,000,000) $30,000) $3,000,000 315,000 


puritan system never bore a tax) to help in 
somehow by shifting the taxes from the 
own poverty will become a vanished dream. 


It bids for the nationalist to establish munic- 
ipal works like the gas works of Phila- 


delphia, which by charging $1.50 for gas | 


when $1 would be an ample price levies a | them off from half. So the man who holds | 


half million of taxes from men not in pro- 
portion to their abilities but in proportion 
as they use gas, 


: e t Worle. c6s:<ic.5: ! 
exempting credits, led by the wild hope that | ba 
| Note here was a double valuation, but not a 
chattel capitalist to the land capitalist his | double tax. 
_ note-holding proprietors had no hardship 


avoid taxes, our ancestors taxed both the 
mortgage note and the mortgaged land. So 
their taxation before that sale and after was 
as follows: 
ea ee _ Be, After sale. 


Property; “Tax. Propert yj Tas, ; 


| Before sale. 

















Observe particularly that those 


| from this process which they call double 


It is everywhere alert, | 


while the farmer and ordinary business | 


man have seemed everywhere asleep. 

Nor will its course be stayed till men will 
investigate their wrongs and maintain their 
rights with the spirit of the puritan colo- 
nists, who, by the light of pine knots on 
their hearthstones, after the Bible, studied 
Blackstone and the science of Taxation and 


tion the world has yet seen. 


taxation, for while they really ought to pay the | 
whole tax of the island the ‘‘ double tax” let | 


the mortgage note is never double taxed; he 
is never taxed enough, for his tax is reduced 
by the taxation of mortgaged land. 


None. | None.’ 3,000,000, 15,000 | 


And so, | 


European competitor did not-come or stand 
ready to come. Now, exemption of our 
home lenders dves not help the foreign 
lender, and can only at most affect the nat- 
ural rate our lenders would charge if no 
foreign capital competed, not the lower rate 
which that foreign capital- fixes, which is 
the actual rate at which our transactions 
are made. ‘ 

To illustrate by corn, a commodity easier 
to think about than loanable capital. The 
natural price of corn in Massachusetts, which 
would now be charged if no Chicago corn 
could get in, is its former price, namely one 
But the Chicago corn 
comes in at sixty cents, so all sales are at 
sixty. If now Massachusetts should try to 
cheapen corn by exempting her farmers who 
produce it from a tax which we will call ten 
cents a bushel, she would not affect the 
price at all. For if she should succeed in 


| cheapening corn one-half cent, Chicago, be- 


_ to one dollar as formerly. 


ing able to get sixty elsewhere, would send 
no corn to Massachusetts, and, the Western 
supply being shut out, the price would rise 
How can exemp- 
tion of home producers cheapen the price 
under these circumstances? 

In short, the general rule is that exemption 
of a commodity in which there is free trade 
will not cheapen its price unless the exemp- 
tion takes effect at the place of its cheapest 
production, or exceeds the margin between 
the price at which it can be brought from 


_ that place and the natural price at the place 
| where the exemption does take effect. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| cheapened interest by a shadow. 


So exempting notes and bonds or mort- 
gages in America will not help the borrowers 
any. It would have that effect in Massachu- 
setts if anywhere, since that is the State, 


| perhaps, of cheapest production in this coun- 


try. But the rates in all mortgages recorded 
in the State are taken during parts of some 


| years, and the statistics demonstrate as com- 


pletely as any economic proposition can be 
demonstrated that the exemption of mort- 
gage loans which took place in 1881 has not 
Mortgage 
rates have fallen from universal causes, but 


| not so fast as before the law passed; not so 


But he cries “‘ double taxation,” and States | 
| like Connecticut, Oregon, and Massachusetts 


exempt him, to the grievous wrong of the 
farmers who in the latter State (if we count 
the reduction in savings bank taxes made 
necessary by their.exemption) are mulcted 


| about a quarter of a million annually by the 


Their theorem is now generally conceded | 


that, with certain minor exemptions, each 


man should bear taxes in proportion to his | 
ability, and that this ability should be meas- | 


ured by the market value of his possessions. 
The golden canon of taxation is: 

‘Taxation should rest like an atmosphere 
on all property alike.” 

This canon forbids the taxation of one 
man to build up the business of another, and 


increase of taxes required to let the lenders 


established the most perfect system of taxa- | off. 


Since this exemption of mortgages in Mas- 
sachusetts every borrower on mortgage has 
paid all the taxes he did before and one tax 
more, namely his share of the tax the lend- 
ers got rid of. Neither does he get any 


| cheaper interest by reason of the exemption. 


It has no tendency to make a man lend 


' money cheaper for these States to donate his 
| taxes tohim. Anda statement of the reason 
| will controvert the plea that a tax on credits 
| falls on the borrower. 


connivance at the escape of one to throw his | 


burdens on the rest. Its peculiar virtue is 


that under it there is no indirect taxation by 
incidence, but the house owner pays without | 
charging his tax into the rent bill and every 
man bears his tax as he stands in the list. 

It is claimed that a credit is not property 
and so equity is satisfied when tangible 


| trade in loanable capital. 


| 


| 


| 


It may be briefly stated: There is free 
This capital does 
not pay so well in business in Europe as here, 
so it is loaned cheaper than our capital. The 
rate in Holland long ruled at two per cent. 
Hence it comes here and makes the actual 
rate here cheaper than the natural rate which 
would be exacted by our home capital if its 


much as on other investment securities not 
affected by any change of law; not so much 
in Boston as in New York with no change to 
reduce them. 

Neither is it any better to attempt to levy 
the tax on the mortgaged land from the 
lender and exempt the borrower. That is 
the plan in Massachusetts. For no such tax 
can be laid upon the foreign lender, since he 
only lends at the rate current through the 
world which he can get elsewhere, and his 
money will not go to a State attempting it. 
The borrower, therefore, can only get the 
foreign lender’s money by paying his own 
taxes on the land he mortgages and the cur- 
rent rate besides. And, since the foreign 
lender exacts this, the exempted home lender 
can. So every mortgage is made in Massa- 
chusetts with a covenant whereby the bor. 
rower assumes the lender’s tax on the mort- 
gaged land, which lets off the lender (not the 
borrower) scot free. The only law which 
could benefit borrowers on mortgage would 
be one providing unqualified exemption of 
mortgaged land, whether the mortgage is 
held at home or abroad. Such a law no 
State has as yet dared to enact. 

The exemption of mortgages, therefore, in 
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the States which have adopted it is simply a 
public robbery of five or six millions a year 
to subsidize money lenders. 

How much does the personal property 
escaping, which is nearly ail credit property, 
amount to? We can only estimate. The 
probate inventories in Essex county, Massa- 
chusetts, during twenty-five years, showed 
more than three times as much personal as 
real property. Robert Giffen, the ablest 
statistician in England, estimates the land 
value of the United Kingdom at one-sixth 
the total wealth. In States like Massachu- 
setts, the proportion cannot be far different. 
If these data be taken as indications, two 
thousand millions in chattels escape the 
assessor in Massachusetts alone. The tax 
committee of the Boston executive business 
association make that estimate. If we call 
the amount only ten or twelve hundred 
millions, the tax on that at the common 
rate of fifteen dollars per thousand would be 
fifteen or eighteen millions per annum, or, 
at the reduced rate which its taxa- 
tion would bring about, the amount 
would be ten or eleven millions. 
The tariff taxes per capita in Mas- 
sachusetts are about seven millions. 
So the unjust local taxes largely 
exceed the tariff taxes, just and 
unjust. The able labor commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, to ascertain 
what profits the farmers are mak- 
ing, examined the accdunts of 692 
representative farms worth about 
threeand a quarter millions. He 
found the total net profits above 
interest paid and family support 
was $16,163. If this be a fair esti- 
mate for Massachusetts, and if her 
farm property is assessed as shown 
in the census, her farmers bear far 
more in unjust taxes by reason of 
the escape of personal property 
from its fair share of the burden 
than all they are able to lay by for 
the future. No doubt the same is 
true of other Eastern States. The 
escape of credits in the cities is 
greater indeed, though not much 
greater than in the towns. But if 
the proper assessment of chattels 
in the tax-dodging retreats should 
leave them with an unfairly low 
rate, a State tax for education and 
public roads would enable the farmer to 
realize his share of the benefits of honest 
taxation. 

There are no difficulties in reaching this 
property except the obstruction to legislative 
action which the tax dodgers and their 
sympathizers interpose. We reach the 
property of a poor debtor when we want 
a hundred per cent for a private debt; why 
should we fail in reaching that of the rich 
man when we seek only one. per cent for a 
debt just as sacred? Vermont easily in a 
single year trebled her personal valuation, 
and Pennsylvania added a hundred and fifty 
mmillions to hers. I have no doubt that 
statutes reasonably mild would add to the 
assessment rolls a thousand millions in 
Massachusetts, and double that in New York. 

A Bostonian died not long since whose 
estate showed that he had dodged the aver- 
age tax of five thousand tax payers, and a 
New York paper stated that in 1886 Mr. Jay 
Gould was assessed on $50,000 personal only. 
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A Farmer in the United States Senate. 


—>— 

After a most exciting campaign, the Kansas 
Legislature has elected W. A. Peffer to succeed 
John J. Ingalls in the United States Senate for the 
six years beginning March 4, 1891. Mr. Peffer, who 
is editor of the Aansas Farmer, was elected by a 
vote of one hundred and one to fifty-eight. He is 
aself-made man, born on a farm in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1831, becoming later a pioneer farmer in 
Indiana, Missouri, and Illinois, serving in the 838d 
illinois infantry from 1862 to 1865, during which 
time he was made second lieutenant and studied 
law during his leisure hours, and at the close of 
the war establishing himself at Clarksville, Tenn., 
where his influence in bringing about good-will 
between North and South is still remembered. He 
became a farmer, local editor and lawyer in Wil- 
son county, Kan., in 1870, and was elected to the 
State Senate four years later. He has had avaried 
experience as a farmer, lawyer and editor during 
tle past twenty years, and has been a prominent 
republican but gave up party politics with the 
election of Garfield, and became editor of the 
Kansas Farmer in 1881. Mr. Peffer and his paper 
have been very active in the Alliance movement 
and in the organization of the People’s party. His 
* Tariff Manual” was used as a republican cam- 
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THE FARMER SENATOR. 


paign document in 1888, and the next year he pub- 
lished a pamphlet in favor of government loans of 
treasury notes direct to farmers and the construe- 
tion of railroads at government expense. When 
notified of his election, Senator-elect Peffer said: 


Iam here in response to your call, simply as one 
of the people, to say that we, the people, have com- 
menceed the building of a new, distinct, and inde- 
pendent political organization, based upon princi- 
ples wrought deep as humanity, principles that 
are the common heritage of men. Labor is the 
common lot of mortals. Transportation is one of 
the common necessities of the people, while money 
is the oil which lubricates the machinery of civili- 
zation. Upon these fundamental ideas we propose 
to build the grandest political structure ever 
erected by men, and upon these we have formu- 
lated a creed. We are opposed to the government 
issuing money to bonded eorporations; we are 
opposed to the people’s money getting to them 
freighted down with interest charges; we believe 
in the people making their own money. We are 
opposed to national banking institutions, for the 
reason that they aid combines against the interest 
of the masses. We believe in the goverument, 
which is simply the agent of the people, issuing 
their money directly to them without going around 
Robin Hood’s barn to tind them. We believe in equal 
and just taxation. Weare opposed to the taxing of 
one industry in the support of another. We believe 
in raising revenue to defray the expenses of the 
government, and after that in the adjustment of 
duties. Let us get out of the adjustment all the 
good that we can for our own people, remember- 
ing that we are Americans, not Englishmen, or 











Germans, or of any other nation. We believe ir: 
distributing the burdens of taxation or the benefits 
ot government equally among the people as far as 
it is possible to do so. In other words, we believe 
in the people ruling in this country. The great 
middle classes have not thought of disappearing. 
Next year, 1892, they will marshal the grand army 
of the pecple and prepare to take possession of the 
government, and by the time that the nineteenth 
century closes inupon us America will be governed 
by the people that are in it. When that time 
comes the women will vote and the men will quit 
drinking. 

—=—o 

The Success of Co-operation. 

—_ 

Co-operation practiced by the Rochdale 
(England) Equitable Pioneers is certainly an effee- 
tive way out of our American farmers’ difficulties, 
as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for January 
editorially suggests. I left my native town of 
Oldham, which adjoins Rochdale, in 1850, for the 
United States. The co-operative societies were 
then in their infaney, and I recollect the hopes 
inspired by their founders at that time. Three 
years since I revisited England, including Roch- 
dale and surrounding towns, and was agreeably 
surprised to find that the little bantling of eo- 
operation that had started so modestly forty 
years before had grown to such gigantie propor- 
Co-operation and the limited liability 

companies have had and are having a 

marvelous influence in improving the 

condition of the laboring classes in Eng- 
land, especially the industrious, temper- 
ate and economical members of these 
associations. The members are taught 
in their dealings the principles of econ- 
omy upon a sound basis, that is, for cash 
only,—as no bad debts are permitted to 
annoy or eat away legitimate protits. 
These co-operative societies are in such 
favor that funds are offered by members 
in greater amounts than can be used 
even at thelow rate of three or four per 
cent. In many of them no one persor 
ean hold more than $150 worth of the 
stock, though each parent and each 
child of the family is allowed the privi- 
lege of depositing any sum to their indi- 
vidual credit up to this limit. It was 
interesting to see children of nearly all 
ages file into the treasurer’s office on the 
day of the quarterly dividend, hand in 
their check books and receive or deposit 
their funds. Thus they are trained to 
business habits from childhood up. 
These co-operative societies set apart 
two and one-half per cent of their net 
profits to supply their reading rooms 
and libraries (which are free and in con- 
venient places in all these towns) with 
all current news, periodicals, books, ete. 

They have their own public halls in 

which to hold meetings, concerts, lec- 

tures, ete., admission costing from four 

to twenty-five cents, according to the 

character of the entertainment. These 

public meetings are highly instructive 

and entertaining, and keep up a con- 

stant interest in co-operation and its 
work among the members of the societies. From 
my observation of more than two months in 
the stores, factories, libraries and reading rooms 
of the English co-operative societies, I say that 
I fully coincide with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST that co-operation offers the best plan 
for permanent improvement of our American 
farmers and other laborers. Our American people 
have not that steady plodding disposition common 
to the older countries. There it is usual to seea 
druggist, tailor or =oemaker stick to his trade all 
his life and transmit the business to hisson. We 
Americans lack this stability, are not satisfied 
with small savings long continued, but want to 
get rich right off and retire from business. Like 
the prodigal son who inherited a vast estate and 
by riotous living squandered it, so we inherited 
and acquired a vast domain which we lavishly 
squandered. Now we must in the future study 
economical principles and follow in the footsteps 
of older nations, one of which is co-operation. 
Tariff reform, reduction of State and national 
taxes, ete., may be well enough in their way but 
for permanent and lasting improvement, these 
and other much agitated reforms will not compare 
with the fruits of co-operative effort, rightly 
instituted and properly followed up. 

JOHN LOWE, DeKalb Co., Ind. 
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Russeit SaGcE, the well known finan. 
cier, writes: 
“506 FirrH AVENUE, 
“New York City, Dec. 20th, 1890. 
“For the last twenty years I have been 
using A Ltcocks Porous Ptasters. 
They have repeatedly cured me of rheu- 
matic pains, and pains in my side and 
back. Whenever I have a cold, one on 
my chest and one on my back speedily 


relieve me. My family are never with-. 


out them.” v4 


Beware of imitations; and do not be deceived by misrepre- 


sentation. Ask for Allcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation. 


induce you to accept a substitute. 


Bp YOU EAT CANNED SALMON? | A ROBBER OR THIEF 


/ Ask your - Grocer for it, Is better than the ly ying scale agent who tells you 
WITH KEY ATTACHMENT, as gospel truth that the 


A child can open acm | Jones’ $60. 5 Ton Wagon Scale 


with the key. No more 
: is not a standard scale, and equal to any made. 


cut fingers with ragged Ale, a 
Tin or ‘Can openers. as For free book and price list, address 


PATENT GAN OPENING CO., Jones of om Binghamton, N.Y. 


—= = QUAKER CITY 


GRINDING MILL 
or CORN and COBS, 
a ED and TABLE 


Send for all mills advertised. 




























COLORADO FARM. 


Only 3 miles from the city of Colorado Springs, the great 
health resort of 15,000 population. Good for stock, dairy 


ormarket garden. Cuts 300 tons hay, averaging $Id | sii: Y Keep the best and return 
perion. Write for full particulars to / Y _all others. 


c. R. VINCENT, owner, 74 West 23d St., New York City. A.W.STRAUB & CO., Philada.Pa. 


Territory East of Ohio. 
SPRINGFIELD MP LEMENT co. Springfield, 0. Ter’y West of Pa 


_ METAL WHEELS © 


—FOR— 











Agricultural Implements, 
Wheelbarrows, Trucks, etc. 


The Howell Wheel Co., 


Covington, Ky. 
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15 CENT CORN! 


Is not as Cheap a PORK PRODUCER as 


DR. HAAS’ HOG & POULTRY REMEDY. 


In witness whereof: I have long used Dr. Haas’ Rem- 
edy, and consider it a sure preventive, and so far as cost 
is concerned, it is a cheaper pork producer at 50 cents per 
pound than corn at 15 cents = r bushel. 

. F. YOUNG, Berlin, Neb. 


DR. JOSEPH HAAS’ 


| WILLINSURE BOGS 


WHEN FED MY REMEDY 
WRITE FOR TERMS: 


REFERENGE=ANY 8ANK 
= ,OR MERCANTILE AGENGY. 





Hog and Poultry Remedy 


(Used sueccessfuily 14 years) 
Prevents Disease, Arrests Disease, Stops 
Coughs, Destroys Worms, Increases 
the Flesh and Hastens Maturity. 


The sooner the system of the hog is fortified against 
disease, the more certain is the result. Do not wait until 
hogs are past treatment. 


-PRICES-2 25-1b. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 50c. a pack- 
uge. Largest are cheapest. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. 


Write for circulars. Send 2c. stamp for “ Heg solog rv," a 
64-page pamphlet on swine. [Mention this paper.) 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S, Indianapolis, Ind, 





pia inion STEEL 


ROOFING 


Made of 





Write for Catalogue, ? Strictly Genuine Steel. 


| et and price list. § Also SIDING, CEILINGS, etc. 








KANNEBERG ROOFING CO., Canton Ohio. 









bod “Down With High Prices.” 
A SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


7CIDER 


~ MACHINERY 

S Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, Graters, 
SX“ Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 916 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 











Established JACKSON BROTHERS, 1852 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
Matin ee! 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 





ROUND SOLE ANDO HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
Over 18 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 





a uoted. Our newimproved Machinery makes a Superior ey : = 
ound Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly FIRE PROOF. Easily applied by any one. Send for Samples and Descriptive Price List 
reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also, 

wholesale agents for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Sewer-Pipe. Prices low for small or large orders. 
‘ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





H, W. Johns’ Asbestos Fire and Water Proof Sheathing, Building Felt, Steam Packings, 


ESTABLISHED Nir WATER Ist, 1366. Boiler Coverings, Liquid Paints, Roof Paints, Roof Cement, Fire Proof Paints, etc. 


PROOFE 





87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 











Gates Rock and Ore Breaker. 


’ SSS SSS SSS Capacity up to 200 tons per hour. Great saving in power. Adjustable to any degree of fineness. The Gates Breaker 
CHEAP maith PROOF Applied by our new has made moore railroad ballast and road metal than all other kinds of breakers combined. Universally adopted by 
STRONG § Patent method mining companies. Many Hundreds Used by Railway Companies. Will furnish a thousand references from Contrac- 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. tors, Street Superintendents, MTEL ooment ee ers, ete. Also manufacture 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE pt as, pa ne ee ERIZER 
ee oe ee ee eeeeneee NE CRUSHING PLANT ND OTHER MINING MACHINERY 


Sr, ae ees ponents Address for GATES IRON “WORKS, 50 "South Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 


Ww. H. FAY& co. CAMDEN.N.J. 73 Queen Victoria St., London. 44 Dey Street, New York. 215 Franklin St., sated, Mass. 
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MAYTLERS OF BUSINESS. 


A Reply to President Andrews, 


“It is a mistake to think that harvest brings a 
sudden accession of exchangeable wealth calling 
for expansion of the cireulating medium.” So 
says Mr. Andrews in his contribution to the AMER- 
IAN AGRICULTURIST for February. This is a 
direct contradiction of statements made by the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury, both offi- 
‘tially and privately. Again the writer makes a 
quotation with which he says he “entirely concurs,” 
to the effeet that a farmer who wants a wagon and 
harness priced $75 in July would deposit wheat and 
borrow money in August and buy the goods when 
the merehant will then want $150 for them. This 
because farmers have all deposited their wheat in 
August and borrowed the eighty per cent of its 
value in new greenbacks, thereby doubling the 
amount of circulating medium and depreciating 
the value of the dollars in like proportion. Yet 
just before Mr. Andrews said that harvest did not 
bring a sudden accession of exchangeable wealth. 

Again he says: “Against any batch of ware- 
housed produce, eighty per cent of its value is to 
be issued in greenbacks, besides which its whole 
value is to be made a negotiable thing through the 
instrumentality of warehouse receipts.” Does he 
realy mean this or did he not see what he had 
written? The latter supposition is the most rea- 
sonable. The farmers are not fools enough to make 
such a law as that, and if their representatives 
are, they and ‘he law will be repudiated immedi- 
ately. None but those who wish to borrow money 
on their produce will deposit at the government 
warehouse. Those who wish to sell, will sell to the 
buyers on the market, and those who wish merely 
to hold their produce for a rise, will keep it at 
home. Any warehouse receipt will represent a 
stated amount of produce in warehouse, eighty 
per cent of the value of which has been advanced 
to the depositor. The conditions of the contract 
and the amount of the advance will be printed or 
written on the warehouse receipt. This re- 
ceipt will be worth just the value of the pro- 
duce less the advance and the warehouse charges, 
and will not be negotiable for any more, because 
nobody will pay more for it. 

Thus, the amount of money put in circulation 
eannot in any event exceed the market value of 
the produce warehoused. The government would 
not issue a lot of new greenbacks until the surplus 
in the Treasury was reduced. All loans must be 
called in and the produce must be moved out of 
the warehouse at the end of each crop year so that 
intelligent statements of the business can_ be 
made, and to prevent an excessive accumulation. 
The business should be made self-sustaining, and to 
do this there would have to be interest on loans, 
warehouse charges for handling and storage and 
insurance, and these charges would have to be suf- 
ficient to cover shrinkage of the produce while in 
store. At the end of thé year the government 
would have received back all the money paid out, 
so there is no permanent inflation, but just that 
elastic medium of exchange that is declared by 
our best financiers to be the most desirable. 
Whenever the market value of any article of pro- 
duce is declining the warehouse must call in a por- 
tion of the money advanced, and if the depositor 
does not pay up, the goods must be sold in time to 
make the warehouse safe. The goods should not 
be drawn out by the depositor except he needs 
them for home consumption. 

As for the discounting business Mr. Andrews 
speaks of, farmers of the West will have enough 
to do for some time to come discounting their own 
notes, and by the time that is done capitalists in 
the East will have money enough to supply the 
local requirements. He says again: “ The green- 
backs are not @ lien on the grain against which 
they are issued.” The grain is deposited to secure 
the loan and for no other purpose, and the green- 
backs are just as much alien on the grain as the 
national-bank note is a lien on the bonds deposi- 
ted to secure it. 

The rest of the article is made up of theorizing 
and prophesying as tothe probable ultimate result 
of the measure as Mr. Andrews understands it. I 
think L have shown conclusively that he does not 
understand what the farmers really want. The 
bills already introduced may not be practicable. 
but a bill can be so framed as to make the scheme 
practicable and safe. The only ones injured by it 
will be the money loaners, who will have to take a 
very much lower rate of interest, or invest their 
money in some way where it will be productive of 
wealth instead of a leech on the productive indus- 
tries of others. 

This may be elass legislation but if it is it is class 
legislation for the masses as an antidote for the 
conditions brought on by class legislation for the 
few. W. H. SMITH, Dakota Co., Minn. 

—— 
Note and Comment. 


Jersey Cattle.—Volume 34 of the Herd Register 
in the American Jersey Cattle Club is now ready 
for distribution, and may be obtained by remitting 
$1 to the Secretary of the Club, Mr. F. W. Wicks, 1 
Broadway, New York. 





Lizzie McGowan Carnation.— Mr. John Me- 
Gowan, Orange, N. J.. the introducer of this, the 
best of all white carnations, informs us that he 
has disposed of only 1,200 plants, retaining the re- 
mainder for propagation and sale. 





Primary Agriculture.—The increasing demand 
for agricultural instruction in public schools has 
induced W. S. Powell & Co., Baltimore, Md., to 


publish a pamphlet of thirty-four pages, in which 


the complete A B C of agriculture is plainly 
demonstrated in a manner easily understood by 
any one. This pamphlet deserves a wide dis- 
tribution, and may be had free from the pub- 
lishers. 





A Salary, With expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment; espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
Vertisement on Page 183, *A Chance to Make 
Money.” 





New Fruits.—Lovett’s Early Strawberry, Lov- 
ett’s Raspberry, Fuller’s Quinee, Japanese Wine 
Berry, and other valuable new and old fruits 
described by J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J., in 
their interesting guide to horticulture are well 
worth atrial by any one interested in fruit grow- 
ing. 


How to Obtain Good Honey.—This subject is 
fully treated in Gleanings in Bee Culture, pub- 
lished by A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. A copy of this, 
as well as a catalogue on Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
will be sent free on application. The factory of 
this firm in Medina is the largest beehive factory 
in the world. 





Fencing In and Fencing Out. — Whether the 
ideal fence has been invented yet is a rather 
mooted question, but we know that the woven 
wire fence manufactured by the McMullen Woven 
Wire Fence Co., of Chicago, IIL, gives perfect 
satisfaction wherever used, and is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor everywhere. 





Exposition at Bordeaux, France.—An Interna- 
tional LExposition of Industries, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Arts, etc., will be held at Bordeaux this 
year, to commence on May 1 and continue to Nov. 
5. The programme is avery liberal one. Intending 
exhibitors should communicate with the Director, 
Henri Garcin, 7 Allees de Tourny, Bordeaux,France. 


For Reduction of Postage.—At the recent meet 
ing of the Eastern Nurserymen’s Association it 
was unanimously resolved that it would be for the 
general interest of the public, and that nursery- 
men are in favor of a reduction in letter postage to 
one cent. The special committee appointed invites 
the codperation of other business societies, and 
the support of the press. 


Ho for the Land of Oranges. — An unusual 
opportunity is offered in Florida by the opening of 
the lands that have been held in reserve for years 
by the State government; and everybody who 
wants to consider the matter of settling in the 
finest farming section of Florida should read the 
advertisement of the Florida Coast Line Canal 
and Transportation Company, and write them, at 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


Cranks.--Of all the various cranks which abound 
in this world, the Leffel Water Wheel & Engine 
Co., of Springfield, O., claims that their Side 
Crank Engine is one of the most powerful of its 
kind and vastly superior to the old Central Crank 
Engine. Their pamphlet, which is mailed free to 
all those who send for it, also contains descriptions 
and illustrations of their superior and Leffel engine 
and turbine water wheel. 


Economy in Ground Feed. — The wastefulness 
of feeding whole grain is recognized by nearly 
every one, but not every one knows how to grind 
feed properly. The Stover Mfg. Co. of Freeport, 
Ill., have earned a well-deserved reputation 
through their ideal Dupiex Grinding Mill. It is 
fully deseribed, together with other farm ma- 
echinery, in their neat catalogue which will be 
mailed free to applicants. 


A Prosperous Virginia City.— The Staunton 
Development Co. is giving a powerful impetus to 
the growth and development of this famous sec- 
tion of Virginia. They have just issued a very 
beautiful and artistic pamphlet, descriptive and 
illustrative of the past, present and future of 
Staunton and its vicinity. The Eastern office of 
the company is in the Frederick Brown Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. D. Z. Evans, Jr., Agent. 





Spring Flower Exhibition.—The Florists’ Club 
of New York City has secured the Lenox Lyceum, 
Madison Avenue and 59th street for the purpose of 
giving in it a grand flower show commencing 
April7th. The building is a commodious one, and 
well adapted for such an exhibition. The mem- 
bers of the committee are among the most skillful 
and able floriculturists who, if they receive proper 
support, may be relied upon to bring together a 
floral array of rare excellence. 





Uniform Quality of Milk. — The question how 
best to obtain a uniform quality of milk is one of 
the utmost importance to every dairyman. Nu- 
merous devices have been invented for this pur- 
pose. In the first rank stands Hall’s Milk Aerator 
which has given satisfaction wherever used. _ It 
frees the milk of all odors from animals, and adds 
materially to its keeping value. The catalogue 
issued by E. L. Hill, West Upton, Mass., gives val- 
uable descriptions of the entire process. 


Accurate Weight versus Guess Work.—If the 
loss occasioned by the absence of reliable scales 
on farms could be computed it would reach the 


] 


most astounding figures. We have known farm- 
ers who have attributed their success mainly to 
the use of seales in all transactions where goods 
are bought and sold by weight. A large illustrated 
catalogue of Osgood & Thompson, the popular 
seale manufacturers of Binghamton, N. Y., is sent 
free to applicants and makes interesting reading 
for those in want of scales. 


A New Forcing Lettuce.—If there is any more 
tender, crisp, and finer flavored foreing variety 
than the Grand Rapids Forcing Lettuce, now being 
introduced by James Vick, Seedsman, Rochester, 
N. Y., it has not come to our notice. Its very large 
open heads are of a handsomeand distinct appear- 
ance, and its shipping and keeping quality is quife 
remarkable. One of the heads received by express 
from Grand Rapids, after keeping it an entire 
week in an ordinary house cellar, we found as per- 
fect and delicious as if it had just been taken from 
the forcing bed. 


Improved Implements for the Garden and 
Farm.—tThe Planet Jr. drills and hoes are so 
favorably known and have attained so high a 
degree of perfection that it seems hardly possible 
to still further improve them. Yet from the new 
catalogue of the manufacturers, S. L. Allen & Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., we see that they offer a num- 
ber of entirely new machines, notable among 
these are the Eleven-Toothed Harrow, Market 
Gardener’s Horse Hoe, Sugar Beet Growers’ Hoe, 
and several others. It will pay any one to send 
for their catalogue. 





A Boon for Sufferers.—The great value of cod 
liver oil in pulmonary and other diseases is recog- 
nized the world over, its only drawback having 
been its repulsive taste which prevents many per- 
sons from using and deriving benefit from it. 
Scott’s emulsion is free from all these objections, 
and contains in addition to the purest cod liver oil 
liypophosphites of lime and soda and is justly 
recognized as the most valuable medicine of its 
kind. Itisasafe medicine for ladies in delicate 
health as well as for children, and is prescribed 
by reliable physicians everywhere. 


The Sub-Treasury Plan.— Those who desire a 
more complete exposition of the arguments in 
favor of this proposition than are outlined in or 
suggested by the bill establishing the same, pub- 
lished in our February issue, should send to the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, 
344 D street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for a pam- 
phiet giving the Alliance arguments in detail. 
President Polk was unable to prepare such an 
argument to accompany President Andrews 
review of the measure in our last number, although 
cordially invited to do so. 


It Pays to Have a Good Baling Press.— We 
sall attention to the advertisement of Geo. Ertel 
& Co., Quincey, Ill., in another column of this issue. 
That the Victor Press is one of the most perfect 
presses on the market is shown by the fact that 
Messrs. Ertel & Co have the largest factory in the 
world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
Baling Presses. They offer to ship a press on trial 
to any point in the United States or Canada to 
work against any other make, the party testin 
them to agree to buy the one doing the most anc 
best work for the least money. 


Brooklyn Society for Parks and Play-Grounds 
for Children.— The laudable enterprise of this 
society is worthy of universal recognition and 
support. The society was organized under the 
provisions of an Act passed by the Legislature of 
the State of New York, May 15, 1888. Among the 
many objects to be aided by money or land by the 
triends of humanity none can be deemed more 
worthy than that of this society whose aim is to 
promote the physical health and happiness of 
children in crowded cities particularly, and thus 
to secure, in part at least, the welfare of genera- 
tions to come after us. For further information 
address E. O. Ball, Secretary, Brooklyn Society for 
-arks and Play-Grounds for Children, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 








New York State Forestry Association.— This 
association has been organized for the promotion 
of the public and not of any private interest, and 
the special aims are to arouse public interest in 
matters relating to the preservation and conserva- 
tion of our forest areas, and to bring to bear upon 
our Legislature an influence sufficiently powerful 
to secure for the State the adoption of a conserva- 
tive and far-reaching Forest Policy that shall prove 
of the greatest present and future good to all the 
people. Public spirited citizens wishing to learn 
more of the aims of the association should write to 
E. B. Southwick, Secretary New York State For- 
estry Association, New York City, for circulars 
and information. 


A Caustic Criticism. — Dr. Ephraim Cutter’s 
idea that hog cholera is due to feeding on sour 
food, éxpressed in his article on Page 74, is criti- 
cised in a caustic manner by the Breeder’s Gazette, 
which says: “If Dr. Cutter will consult Billings’s 
Investigations, the Government reports. and Dr. 
Froseh’s recently published review of the work 
with American swine plague he will learn some- 
thing to his advantage. If he is not then con- 
vineed that there is a specific cause of hog cholera 
other than the vinegar-product of fermentation, 
he should interview thousands of farmers whose: 
herds, matured and fattened on ‘good, sweet 


(Continued on Page 168.) 
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STOP !ebucn NOW 


BEFORE IT REACHES tHE LUNGS 


By the Use of the Most Marvelous Cough Medicine in the World. 


Ss 





COTTS EMULSION 





THe most stubborn COUCHS or COLDS will yield to its subtie pow- 

ers when all other remedies have failed. It not only stops the cough 
but heals the irritation of the throat and lungs and at the same time 
builds up and fortifies the system aga!nst the further inroads of disease. 
in addition to its almost magical effects in these very prevalent disor- 
ders it will postively cure CONSUMPTION in its early stages (when 


the laws of nature are reasonably observed). 


Abundant proof of this 


statement will be furnished if required 5 and in the latter stages of this 
most terrible disease it will give comfort and prolong life, and in many 
cases it has effected cures when physicians had given up all hope. 


it is very palatable. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.-SCOTT’S EMULSION is non-secret, ingredients being given on the label, 
but they are so scientificly combined that their potency has been wonderfully increased, there- 
fore results are being obtained by its use that, we believe, have never before been obtained by 
any remedial agent, hence itis prescribed by the medical profession all over the world. Pre- 
pared only by SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists, New York. Sold by ali druggists. 








ARY MAN OR WOMAN ) 
m= CAN GET IT FOR NOTHING 
AND IT IS JUST WHAT You WANT, | ; 


oe CATALOGUE E* E% 53 E: 


| The Best and Finest ever issued. To Any Address. 














WRITE FOR iT NOW. Delays Are Dangerous. 


qecaunis CORNISH CF raNnos| 
7 sold direct from factory at wholesale prices for cash 


or upon an easy installment plan to suit all pockets. 
a A le Od 


ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST—That is ours. 
3 or 4 Big Profits and Commissions Saved —THEY ARE YOURS. 


THREE BIG FACTS: eh . 


Our Instruments are (Most Durable, 


NZSYTHEY HAVE TRIUMPHANTLY STOOD THE 
= %@SZSTEST OF A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


ieee 
t@ Address the Munufacturers. WRITE TO-DAY. .@) 


CORNISH & 6.(°= es) 

















A.B.C... 


AGRICULTURE 


A new book free telling in the simplest way, how 
crops grow, what plant foed they get from the Air, 
Rainand Soil. —The way to improvelandsand make 
large crops of Grain, Vegetables, Fruits, 
Flowers and Tobacco.—How Fertilizers are 
made and when to use them for profit, mailed free 
on receipt of three two-cent stamps to pay postage. 


W. S. POWELL & CO., 
—Chemical Fertilizer Manufacturers,— 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


POTATO FERTILIZER, i'ramers ttvec: rom 


our works N 
ORK CHEMIC. AL WORKS, York, Pa. 








Si LO Naluabie Information. Send 
ct G. SEN VKINS, Oswego, Ne ¥. 

















after i instruction, will work industriously, 


SAMPLE CARDS. THE FINEST, CHEAPES' T AND BEST, 
Bn STLY ourrir SEREE t all whorwill act as AGENT: A WEAR! Lundertake to briefly 
Send 2c. stage, v. 8. CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIQ teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can anil and write, and who, 


how to earn Three Thousand Dollars a 


BEECHAM’S PILLS Year in their own localities, wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation or emp —— ont, at which — oy = rand qu — 
- N oney for me unless success sfulas above. Easily and quickly 
(THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. ) 5 le noon od. I desire but ones sola from each dis sm ct ore pg 1 

t have already taught and provided with employment a 
Cure BILIOUS and : number. who are making over $3000 a year eac ch. It's N EW 
and 1 SOr ED. Full particulars FIRE. Address at ence, 


ALI LEN, Box 420, Augusta, Maine, 


Nervous ILLS. 





25cts. a Box. 


OF ALL Leech hela CARDS:: NEW SAMPLE ROOK o ot Biden Name, Sitk Fringe, Goldy 


ae ot SATION AL CARD CO., SClo , VHIO, 


























<eNERY KEEPER 


NEEDS 


<** PERFECTION 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 


| No Home Complete Without It. 
#| Simple To Use. Never Wears 
Out. Made of tin. Most useful, conveni- 
ijent and only perfect article ofi ts kind 
fiever invented. Combines sack or barrel, 
gee sifter panandscoop. Will Pay For 
mii) Itself'in a shorttime by saving waste, 
| WR ti time and labor. Keepseut dust, vermin, 
han’ AS B= etc. Preserves flour from mould and musti- 
fon nmestaeee) ness, Enough for baking siftedin one 
P os 4 minute. It pleases everybody. Satisfac- 
= i wae tion guaranteed. Sent by express On re- 
ceipt of price. To hold 25lbs., $2.50, 50 
Ses ibs., $3.00, 100 1bs., $4.00. Agents 
lig We anted. Write for Circulars. 
wg 6d SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., 
491 & 493 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, i. 














MAYYERS OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued from Page 166.) 


eorn’ and elover, and nothing else, have suc- 
eumbed as inevitably to the plague as those 
penned in distillery yards. . 

Death to Insect Foes. — At this era of insect 


plagues, no fruit-grower can reasonably expect to 
meet with sueecess without the employment of a 
complete spraying outfit. It is useiess to expect 
to battle with rot, mildew, blight, rust, and the 
many other attlictions which beset the farmer and 
gardener unless spraying is resorted to at the 
proper time. We are pleased to note that some of 
our leading nurserymen are making, efforts to dis- 
tribute effective apparatus toward this end. The 
Excelsior Spraying Outfit, manufactured by Wm. 
Stahl, Quiney, Lll., is adapted for various purposes 
and every fruit-grower will find it to his advan- 
tage to send for a deseriptive and illustrated cireu- 
lar which also gives valuable information on the 
prevention of fungous diseases. 





Grand Improvement in Potato Culture.—No 
other invention has so thoroughly revolutionized 
potato culture as has that of the Aspinwall Potato 
Planter. With one of these from five to six acres 
of potatoes can be planted in a day with ease, and 
the work will be done far better and more evenly 
than can be done by hand. No farmer who grows 
potatoes for market can well afford to be without 
such a planter. Furthermore, with the recent 
improvements these machines can be used for 
planting corn, beans, and peas, distribute fertiliz- 
ers, and furrow for any crop desired. The eata- 
logue of the Aspinwall Mfg. Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich., is a neat pamphlet which contains a good 
deal of information of interest to potato gowers, 
and is sent free to applicants. 


A Product of Evolution.—It is scareely credi- 
ble in the light of recent railroad achievements, 
when one considers the high speed attained, the 
almost absolute protection from danger afforded 
by block signals, air brakes, and the various safety 
appliances, the luxurious appointments of palace 
ears, and the number of through express trains in 
regular service that this remarkable development 
has all resulted within the past fifty years. 
The New York and Chicago Limited of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad is to-day 
probably the most worthy exponent of luxury in 
travel, presenting the latest improved devices for 
insuring the safety, comfort, and pleasure of its 
patrons. The high standard of excellence main- 
tained by the New York Central's “Limited” 
trains is emulated in all branches of its service. 


Photographers, Attention! — To estimate the 
eollection of photographs to be used in showing 
the need of improved roads in the United States, 
the Connecticut Division joins the New York Divi- 
sion of the League of American Wheelmen in offer- 
ing three prizes, aggregating $100 in gold, to be 
divided into $50, $30, and $20, for the three best 
eollections of photographs of Bad Roads, each col- 
lection not to contain less than three photographs. 
At least ten persons must compete in order to in- 
sure the reward here offered. The prizes will be 
awarded before May 15, 1891, by a committee to be 
selected by the Chief Consuls of State Divisions of 
New York and Connecticut. For blanks and ecireu- 
lars address Isaac Bb. Potter, Chairman, 278 Potter 
Building, New York, N. Y., or Charles L. Burdett, 
chairman, Hartford, Conn. 


The Murray “Comfort Spring” Cart.—A cart 
that has attracted much attention is the Murray 
“Comfort Spring” Cart, which is manufactured 
by the Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Itis claimed for this cart that it rides even 
easier than a buggy. In the Murray “Comfort 
Spring” Cart all horse motion has been entirely 
done away with; it also has a nice pheton body 
and has room under seat for pareels. In facet, it 
combines everything that pertains to usefulness, 
ease of riding and style, and the price is a marvel 
of cheapness. The Murray people make a full line 
of carts; they are also the manufacturers of the 
world-renowned Murray 855.95 Buggies. and $5.95 
Harness. Write them for their new catalogue con- 
taining full description and prices of their work. 
Their address is Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., Mur- 
ray Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. They sell direct to 
the consumer, and do not belong to the so-called 
Buggy or Harness Trust. 


The New York Poultry Show.—This February 
exhibition was the largest of thisseason. The cata- 
logue numbers reached 2,570, and many of them 
represented groups of fowls, so that a fair estimate 
of the individual specimens would be 3,000 to 3,500. 
The quality of the exhibit was high, many of the 
specimens being remarkably fine. This was true of 
the Asiatic, American, and Mediterranean classes, 
and of the Game, including the Indian. It was a 
surprise to many to see the Indian Game the larg- 
est class in the exhibition, but it was good evi- 
dence of the remarkable popularity which this 
comparatively new breed enjoys. Madison Square 
Garden was tastefully arranged, the coops of fowls 
extending lengthwise of the auditorium, the outer 
row being devoted to beautiful pigeons. In the 
eenter of the hall was a rustic building covering an 
artificial pond, in which various water fowl dis- 
ported themselves, with a swan for the center of 
attraction. Downstairs a collection of ostriches 
lent novelty to the exhibition. There was a large 
and excellent display of incubators, brooders and 
other poultry appliances, ail indicative of the in- 
terest in and the extent of the industry. Allin all 
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this was the most complete and attractive exhibi- 
tion of poultry held this season. 


New York Farmers have reorganized their 
State farmers’ league with Col. Thomas Armstrong, 
Plattsburg, Clinton Co., as president, and F. E. 
Dawley, Syracuse, secretary. The declaration of 
principles declares that national and State legisla- 
tors have discriminated against the agricultural 
interest, have squandered the public domain and 
funds to enrich corporations and political adven- 
turers, and have unnecessarily increased expendi- 
tures of National, State, and local governments. 
Hence the league solicits assistance in securing 
such legislation as will not discriminate in favor 
of the few as against the many. It demands 
equal taxation of real, personal, and corporate 
property; abolition of railroad passes; Ainge 
Oo 


tion of dealing in futures; nationalization 
eanals; uniform textbooks, and retrenchment in 


expenditures. Irrigation of arid lands at public 
expense is to be deferred until the consumptive 
demands of the people require a greater produc- 
tive area. Such financial legislation as will meet 
the requirements of the agricultural and business 
interests of the country is asked for. Any propo- 
sition to spend millions of taxes on highway im- 
provement is frowned upon. 


Contederation of Agricultural Organizations. 
Acting on the suggestion of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for November last, delegates from the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, 
the Colored Farmers’ Alliance, the Citizens’ Alli- 
ance, the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association and 
the Knights of Labor met at Washington on 
January 21-24, and formed the Confederation of 
Agricultural and Industrial Organizations. There 
are to be five delegates from each organization, 
each delegation to have as many votes as the 
order it represents has members who are legal 
voters. The plans agreed upon by the joint com- 
mittee on confederation for mutual co-operation 
are binding upon each organization. the expenses 
of each delegation to be defrayed by its respective 
organization. The platform adopted is similar to 
that of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union printed on Page #4 of the current 
volume, except that the sub-treasury plan of gov- 
ernment loans of treasury notes is demanded upon 
all non-perishable products instead of being con- 
fined to farm products. A vote was passed ‘de- 
manding that in each State a system shall be pro- 
vided and faithfully executed that will insure an 
honest and accurate registration of all voters, a 
free, fair, secret and official ballot and an honest 
public count.” Ben Terrell, of Texas, was chosen 
president, and J.W. Hayes, secretary and treasurer. 





How to Have an Ample Supply of Water.— 
There is nothing so necessary on the farm, in the 
barn and in the household as an adequate supply 
of water, both for irrigation and domestic pur- 
poses. We are therefore pleased to draw the at- 
tention of our readers to an improved system of 
pumping water by means of the Ericsson and 
Rider Hot-air Engines, built by the De Lamater 
Iron Works of this city, whose salesrooms are at 
21 Cortlandt street. Their record of several de- 
eades in the manufacture of pumps and pumping 
machinery of every power and pattern sufficiently 
attests their desire to be ever foremost in supply- 
ing the wants of their time. Through the medium 
of their Ericsson Hot-air Pumping Engine (the 
most useful invention of the late Captain John 
Ericsson), and the Improved Rider Hot-air Pump- 
ing Engine, which have lately been placed on the 
market, and are attracting such general attention, 
another immense stride in the same direction is 
made and is effecting a revolution in the system 
of water pumping, for domestie purposes at least. 
These theoretically ingenious, yet, practically, 
most simple engines are admirable in their opera- 
tion, and all the claims made for them of absolute 
safety, simplicity and economy are amply sus- 
tained by their performance. They are positively 
invaluabie for pumping the quantity of water 
required on the farm, garden and in the household, 
and are equally serviceable for railroad tanks, 
brick yards and other places where the methods 
now employed prove unsatisfactory. 


The Cotton Returns of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for February report the 
estimated product compared with last year, the 
proportion sent from plantations, and yield of 
lint to seed. The plants were prolific in bolling, 
opening so rapidly in the early autumn as to tax 
the capacity of pickers and leave the cotton ex- 
posed to the weather, which was unusually moist. 
There is consequently a general complaint of dis- 
coloration, and to some extent injury of the fiber. 
From the same cause an unusual amount of trash 
was gathered with the cotton that was thus ex- 
posed. A consolidation of the county estimates, 
as returned by reporters, makes 106 percent of the 
product of last year. The State averages are as 
follows: North Carolina (which had a very small 
crop last year), 148; South Carolina, 106; Georgia, 
105; Florida, 95; Alabama, 104; Mississippi, 103; 
Louisiana, 95; Texas, 108; Arkansas, 102; Tennessee, 
110. Some correspondents claim that there has 
been an organized effort to hold back the delivery 
of the crop, in the hope of better prices; others 
report its rapid marketing to get the benefit of the 
higher rates of the opening season. It is possible 
that these causes were both operative; the one 
early in the season, the other later, counteracting 
the early movement. The proportions sent from 
plantations are thus reported: North Carolina, 86 
per cent; South Carolina, 85; Georgia, 85; Florida, 
90: Alabama, 86; Mississippi, 86; Louisiana, 90; 
Texas, 89; Arkansas, 89; Tennessee, 85; general 





| average 87. 


The proportion of lint to seed is 
reported at 32 to 33 per cent, the better results be- 
ing in the Atlantic coast States, in Louisiana aud 
Texas. 


The Numbers and Values of Farm Animals 
estimated at the end of each year and returnable 
in January to the United States Department of 
Agriculture have been consolidated. There ap- 
pears to have been little change in numbers, ex- 
cept on the Pacific coast and in certain portions of 
the Rocky Mountain area, where the winter of 
1889-90 was unusually severe. Losses were espe- 
cially heavy on the Pacifie slope. The number ot 
horses on farms, as reported, is 14,056,750; average 
price of all ages, $67, a decline from last year of 
$1.84. The number of mules is 2,296,532, having an 
average value of $77.88, a decline from last year of 
thirty-seven cents. The number of milch cows is 
16,019,591, an increase of 66,708 from last year. The 
average value per head is $21.62, which is less by 
fifty-two cents than last year’s average. There is 
a tendency to increase of dairying in the South, 
especially in the mountain region which offers 
inducements of cheap lands and abundant grasses. 
Other cattle aggregate 36,875,648, including those 
on ranches. The highest value is $28.64 in Con- 
necticut; the lowest, $846 in Arkansas, and in 
Texas, $8.89. The estimated numbers of sheep are 
43,431,136, against 42,599,079 sheep in 1889; the aver- 
age value is $2.51, or an increase of twenty-four 
cents over or more than ten per cent. All other 
kinds of farm animals have declined slightly in 
price. A tendency to increase of numbers is seen 
in most of the States, though the heavy iosses 
from the severe winter of last year on the Pacific 
slope have decreased the aggregate. The agegre- 
gate of numbers of swine is 50,625,106, showing a 
decline of nearly two per cent. The average value 
is $4.15, a decrease of fifty-seven cents per head. 
The scarcity of corn caused a slaughter of stock 
hogs in poor condition tending to glut the market 
and reduce the price temporarily. 








Reciprocity with Brazil.— This great nation 
has for several years shipped a large part of its 
coffee and hide products to the United States free 
of duty. After April 1, 1891, its sugar and mo!asses 
will also be admitted free to our markets. But in 
return, Brazil has by a treaty of reciprocity pro- 
mulgated by President Harrison, February 5, sane- 
tioned the free admission from this country of 
wheat and wheat flour, maize in all forms, rye and 
rye flour, buckwheat flour and barley, potatoes, 
beans and peas, hay and oats, salted and pickled 
pork and bacon (not Lams), salted, dried, or pick- 
led fish, cottonseed oil, coal, rosin, tar, pitch and 
turpentine, agricultural, mining, and mechanical 
machinery of all kinds, railway construction mate- 
rial and equipment, and instruments and books 
for the arts and sciences. Brazil further agrees to 
admit the following from the Uuited States witha 
reduction of twenty-five per cent in her tariff: 
Lard and its substitutes, bacon, hams, butter and 
cheese, canned and preserved meats, fish, fruits 
and vegetables, manufactures of cotton (including 
cotton clothing), manufactures of iron or steel, 
leather (except boots and shoes), lumber (cooper- 
age, furniture, and vehicles), and rubber. Secre- 
tary Blaine is enthusiastic over the wide and prof- 
itable market thus opened for “ American farm 
products and manufactures.” His critics point 
out that the United States already furnishes the 
bulk of Brazil’s imports of breadstuffs, provisions, 
and produce, but candidly admit that her large 
imports of leather, cotton, iron, and wood manu- 
factures have heretofore come from England and 
Europe. Unless Brazil makes reciprocal treaties 
with those countries, the discrimination of twen- 
ty-five per cent ought to inure largely to the 
profit of American industry. The possibilities of 
increased trade with Brazil are shown by the fol- 
lowing table of her imports for the past fiscal year 
of the articles to be admitted free from the United 
States hereafter: 





Name of Article. — the Total Im-| Tariff, 

















ports. per cent. 
WE ARGRD n5cn045 o4renss 150 47,995 5 
Wheat flour ........ 2,778,353 3,692,682 15 
Corn, meai, starch . 21,369 716,654 15 
Barley, buckwheat.|........... 193,286, 15 
Rye and rye flour..}...........| 555,737 15 
Hay and oats. ...... 531 542,224 20 
Beans and peas ....| 478 1,040,000) 20 
et. re 36, 905,089} 15 
Pork and bacon.... 44,809 45,560) 20 
Cottonseed oil...... 4,376 4,707} 48 
1S eS ee aera 23,278) 1,653,002 20-48 
MMNRAN OG < ciaa.s vies amie ss | 6,067,380 5 
Rosin, tar, turp’tine 167,963 15 
Avricultural GO0IS.. | <2 .<. 060092] sdescce sass 5 
Machinery.......... 2,505,279 15-48 
Instrum’ts & books 575,656 15 
Railroad material.. 155,539 790,719 5-15 


TOGA 3. 20:05: $3,394,633) $20,003,939) 

3razil’s imports of articles which are hereafter 
to be admitted from the United States at a reduc- 
tion of twenty-five per cent of the existing duty 
were as follows for the last fiscal year: 








~ detintn. |Fromthe|Total Im-| Duty, — 
Name of Article. a7, | SOE: 
Lard and substit’s| | 15-30 
Bacon hams........ 104,166: 48 
Butter and cheese..| 2,013,448! 48 
Canned goods ...... i 620,091 20-48 
Cotton manufact’rs| 665,986) 27,237,124 15-48 





Tron manufactures. 522,096 2,883,307| 15, 30-48 
Leather manuf ’trs. | 20,196 3,215,381) 30-50 
Wood manufactu’rs 417,761) 1,516,688) 30-60 
Rubber manufae’rs| —_ 11,070; 321,268) 48 
rR | $2,035,899! $38,631,242! : 
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In introducing The Freeman to the American pub- 
lic, I do so with the belief that it is destined to create 
in the next few years as great a furore and to sell 
at as high prices as the Early Rose in the first 
two or three years of its introduction, almost 25 years 
ago. The Freeman Potato is absolutely the strong= 
est grower I know of, or have ever seen, and it has 
shown such unusual developments both as to 
early ripening qualities, enormous produc- 
tiveness and strong, vigorous growth, that no 
praise, in my opinion, is too high for its merits. 
Having purchased control of The Freeman Potato, 
I take pleasure in offering it in a limited way this year 
to my customers at the following prices: 

POUND, $3.00; 2 POUNDS, 85.00; 4 
POUNDS, $8.00. No more than 4 pounds 
will be sold to any one purchaser. 

In view of the fact that I propose planting almost 
the entire stock ofthis Potato this year, amounting to 
more than 100 bushels, illustrates what I personally 
think of it; and only a very limited amount of The 
Freeman Potato has been set aside for sale during 
1891 ; but at the same time, although the above price 
may seem outrageously high, I am confident that 
money invested in The Freeman at $3.00 per 
pound, will be found to equal, if not, indeed, 
surpass any investment in the Potato line 
any reader of this Paper has ever made. 

















1 Potato is equally 


Every one I know of who has tested the Freeman € 
d, Mr. T. Greiner, of 


as enthusiastic as I am, among these is my frien 
LaSalle, N. Y. This is what he thinks about it: 

‘‘What I know about the Freeman Potato is soon told. In the 
autumn of 1889 I received from Mr. Freeman, of Minn., samples of 
the new seedling for testing. Undoubtedly these tubers were a selec- 
tion, for I do not remember ever having seen a lot of tubers equaling 
these in color, size and shape, and in beauty. Skin white, russett ; 
shape oblong, slightly flattened; eyes almost even with the surface, 
and very inconspicuous. These potatoes were placed in an ordinary 
cellar, and when taken out to be planted on May 17th, were almost as 
fresh and plump as when first received. The growth was so early, so 
strikingly bushy and wonderfully strong and altogether in so pleasing 4 
and favorable contrast with any of the 50 or 60 other varieties in the 
lot (among them the most renowned of the newest sorts, and a num- 
ber of my own seedlings), that I was tempted to write to the originator 
for price of his whole stock. The Freeman is none of your weakly 
dwartish things. We have in it vigor, strength and health such asI { 
have not seen elsewhere in many years. Thecrop ripened about with | 
Ohio, or Burpee’s Extra Earty, 7. e., little, if any, later than the Early 
Ohio, which, heretofore, I have always considered to be our best first 
early potato, and the yield was far larger than that of any other early 
sort ; the tubers of fine shape and large size. Of course, this is the test 
of but a single season; but if this potato does as well elsewhere as it 
did with me this year, it is the coming early potato, and the most 
valuable recently brought out. I am so sure of this that I feel like 
throwing all my own seedlings away, and begin with the Freeman, 
raising seedlings from it just as soon as I can get seed balls of the 
variety. In the meantime I shall plant all the seed tubers of it that I 
can get hold of. (Please be sure and save me another half bushel.) 
As to table quality, I know of no reliable market potato that is better.” 

T. GRELNER, LaSalle, Niagara Co. N. Y. 

The originator, Mr. Freeman, gives the following history and 
description of this variety : 

“The Freeman Potato came from true seed of what is here called 
the “Silver Tip” Potato, the seedling being grown in 1885. The 
tuber is oval in shape, russet in color; flesh very white, both raw 
and-when cooked, very fine grain and of very best flavor. The 
greatest merits of the variety are its extreme earliness, and long- 
keeping qualities. From the time they are as large as hen’s eggs until 
new potatoes come in the next year, they burst open when boiled 
with their jackets on, and appear snow-white and floury. Last year 
(1889) I planted some of my Freeman’s on June 4th, and on July 13th 
—thirty-nine days from planting—I dug the first mess of fine potatoes < 
for dinner. They grow very quickly, and ripen here several weeks in aN 
advance of Early Rose. My first general planting this year was ready 
to be put into the cellar August Ist, being then thoroughly ripe, and 
vines dead. They are also a first-class yielder; I have frequently dug 
six to rine pounds from a single hill, and in rich ground there are 









few small ones.”’ W. D. FREEMAN. . 
Illustration herewith is an exact representation from nature ofan / BN Na A 


} 
} 


_~s f y 2 ——— 


t., Philadelphia, Pa., 


average specimen of The Freeman Potato. 
Price of The Freeman Potato for 1891: Lb., $3; 2 Ibs. $55. 
4 lbs. $8. No more than 4 Ibs. sold to any one purchaser ~ 
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The No. “400”? is the largest 
and heaviest Tomato known. 
In fact, 1t is so solid 
as to be almost 
seedless. _Color 
rich, dark 

crimson. 


we shall call this 
Tomato No. 400. 
Read terms of 
competition 





| is a suitable name is suggested, 













ka With 
every order 
for a2 packet 
or more, we will 
also send free our 
magnificent new 
Wy Catalogue of “Evrry- 
/ THING FCR THE GaAn- 
DEN”’ for 1891, (the value 
alone of which is 25cts.), on 
condition that you will state 
| where you saw this advertisement. 






average 
weight of 
this Tomatois WY 
nearly 2 lbs. each. 
The cut shows fruit 
one-half natural size. | 






































WE WILL PAY $250. oo IN CASH 
FOR THE BEST NAME SUGGESTED FOR THIS NEW TOMATO. 

Purchasers are entitled to send in a name for each and every packet they buy. The names can be sent in any time before October Ist, 
1891. and will be considered by the following well known and disinterested gentlemen, viz: Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, Editor of the American 
Agriculturist; Mr. E. 8. CARMAN, Editor of the Rural New Yorker, and Mr. JoHN THORPE, Founder and First President of the Society of 
American Florists, who shall award the prize. Full directions for entering the names for competition given on every packet of seed. 


Price of New Tomato No. ‘400,’ 25 cts per packet, free by mail. 





























NSS HCl GCC FC.C CG wr. Ese... BUY YOUR SEEDS OF 

7 A 

A 4 T : % 
, Lovett or B00. 00 Raspoerry.; The Old Reliable Seed Store, 
7 Early as the earliest, large as Z ESTABLISHED IN 1843, 

7 the largest, hardy as the hard- 7 New and Fresh Stock. 

7 lest, firm as the firmest, jet Z Novelties and Choice Tested Seeds. 

4 black, the finest in quality 7 Catalogues Free, 


> 
& 


and most prolific of all. 4 | The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


It is fully described in Z | Successors to The Higganum Mfg. Co.,and R. H. Allen & Co. 


Lovett’s Guide to / P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 











Horticulture. Also ’ 
4 RELIABLE 


all good old and choice ys 
new varieties cf Small % 

We give you BEST Seeds and 
Save you Big Money. Buy 


and Orchard Fruit, Z 
T 7 “4 
Nut and = 1amental 7 direst fromthe growers, eo 
lm only an cts. Send for our 
Trees and Plants, etc. Z a 2 om Hilwer'd Catalogue 
It is a book of over 80 mailed #- FREE. Market Gar- 


fi by t 17 deners ask iE Wholesale On List, 
pages, finely printec ALNEER BROS. 
and copiously illus- Z 





SOA GON 


RSS. 


J 
ff, 
y 

y 





ROCKFORD, ILL. 
trated. It states de- 4 


fects as well as merits, / oy 

gives prices and tells how 7 y (SE FERRYS SEEDS 
to purchase, plant, prune and ; 

cultivate. Mailed free; with Z . 













BECAUSE THEY ARE 








colored plates roc. / TH E et EST 
Trees and plants to distant points Z D. M. Ferry & Co’s . 
Z LLP re by mail and express a specialty. 7 SEED ANNUAL 
< SS S yas ¢ - ‘ “fp 
4 Please state where you saw this advt. J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. G For 1891 wiil be mailed FREE 





to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower,or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D.M.FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 







AN ONE NENSES NIECE. EBT DBWW CS 














Plants | 3 doz.of 3 good kinds, 25e, 300 50,000 PEACH Trees, etc. Send 
Strawbert i of 4 kinds, ear ie te ea FRUIT TREES. list of sa in Nurseru Stock and get 
Mal | 1000 for $1 & up.Priee list free an estimate by return mail. J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern,Pa. 


P. R. Eggs 50c. for } Slay maker & Son. Dover, Del. 
———— Ghoice Flower Seeds. 
PEACH TREES A igg + wol ee | | Grown and sold. by MILTON E. FISK, Lunenburg, Mass. 


application. R. Ss. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. | Send for catalogue and receive a sample packet free. 
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COLIFSIIIIGOISI. 


Only Good Seeds Bring Forth Good Crops. 


URPEE’S SEEDS 


0080000 0800060000860900088000 00000 00000080000068 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Ss for the Garden, To Paint the Lily 


Would be the mere mention by us of 
the excellent quality of our Farm, Gar- 


E DS that will Yield den and Flower Seeds to those who 
Abundant Crops. have used them. They know they 


are the best, and to speak of their 
EEDS » sow » 














Farm and Field. 


iil Surely Gro a +: real merits is like 
wi uréely w. £ . 
t Gilding Gold. 


PDS tor the Flower eae t See eRe ; een eee 
Slat oe Wow Box. To those who have never used our Seeds 


we say: ‘‘Try them.” A trial will 
Ss fic the Moc, be a much better advertisement for 
South, East and West. us than we can pen. 


Burpee’s Seeds are the Best. ¢ Once a customer, a customer always. 





‘ increase year by year, and we dea! direct with 

The Popularity of our Seeds more Planters than any other Seed House in the 
World. In the busy season we receive daily from 3,00 to 5,000 letters and postal cards. 

Burpee’s Red Etna Pepper,—New Goiden 


Six Choice Novelties. Self- Blanching Celery,—Vandergaw Cab- 
bage,—Burpee’s Hard-Head Lettuce,—The Delaware Watermelon,— 
and The Matchless Tomato.—One full-size packet of each, with plain 
directions for culture, will be mailed to any address on receipt of 25¢., or 
any three of these Cheicest New Vegetables for 16e. (8 two-cent 
stamps). Our Farm Annual for 1891 will be mailed free to all favoring us 

with an order. All our Seeds are warranted. Write us to-day. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1891. 


With Colored Plates Painted from Nature. 168 pages. Free. Full of hints to those 
who know and valuable information for those who want to know about Farm, Garden 
and Flower Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Lilies, Gladioli and other Summer- Flowering Bulbs. 
Rare Novelties are described, many of which can only be had direct from us. It ells 
how to get valuable premiums, including Mrs. Rorer’s New Book, just out—Free. Write 
to us at once and secure free this valuable Farm Annual. Write to day. 


Name this paper and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















. Wison’s WINTER PINE APPLE MUSK MELON, xtc .prestest 


th Century. You can HAVE DELICIOUS MUSK MELONS ALL WINTER: 
SX HENDERSON’S NEW BUSH LIMA BEAN.—‘ mene Lima NON: 
\ NEW MAMMOTH RED-ITALIAN ONIO 
WS Wi o-Pound Onions from ome first year. THE NE 
i EARLY IGNOTUM TOMATO.—Largest, smoothest, and ~via 
wl BE tomato in the world. WILSON’S ii PROVED SURE H EAD 
‘CABBAGE.—Best winter cabbage. Always heads, never fails > head. 


A Wilson’s Seed and Plant Catalogue and Live Stock Annual 


} 116 pages, 200 engravings, handsome colored plates, full of useful information. 
': Most reliable Catalogue published. Garden, Flower, and Field Seeds. New 
Potatoes, Plants, Trees, Roses, Choice Land and Water Fowls, &c., &c., &e. 
ALL THE ABOVE SENT FOR 25 CENTS, stamps or money. Address 


= SAMUEL WILSON, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 































y- 
AN ELEGANT — 
FOR 
FLOW ER BED — ® 
We will furnish 20 designs for beds of flowering plants, with full instructions show- 
ing names of varieties and number of plants required to fill fine show br ds, at a cost of 
from 15 centsto$leach. Itrequires knowledge and taste. not wealth, to } ossess elegant 
beds of flowers. “Think of a fine bed all summer fora few cents! These designs mailed, 


with Vick’s Floral Guide, for 1891, on receipt of 10 cents. Now is thetime to 
plan. Send at once. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, RochesTER, N. Y. 























TREES | eae 


© 
mc] es 
ON 28 HEDGING, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES. 
KO 5< GRAPES, SMALL FRUITS in variety, ASPARAGUS, ete. 
No x trated Descriptive Cat nters Guide, F 


The Wil, H. MOON COMPANY, Vorrisville, Bueks County, "Penna. 








P'OHIO SEEDS cus 


guagg Our climate and seasons are suitable for oe —— ny — 
on the See arm taught us this. 
ae 40 YEARS EXPERIENCEstests 0% ctters from patrons verity it. 
ur CATALOGUE isa weil arranged, instructive Garden Guide, 
ull of present day common sense ideas, and is sent vO on 
application. Tells the new and easy way to grow Onions, 
; 1500 Bushela on an acre. Describes our new STO E TOMATO, packet 
ip cents; EVERGREEN CUCUMBER, packet io eents; MARKET 
MELON, packet 10 centea; or the & post-paid for 80 cents. Address 
A. W. LIVINCSTON’S SONS, Box 170, COLUMUS, OHIO. 















t R i - For SPRING 
PLANTING. 


The largestand most complete stock in U.S. of FRUIT 

and ORNAMENTAL Trees, Shrubs, Peonies, ROSES, 
Hardy Plants, Grape Vines, SMALL FRU ITS, de, {us 

trated _ a. priced Catalogue; also 

sale price list for 

the be pores ELLWANGER & BARRY 

MOU ES, Rochester, N 

Pstablished ¢ 7 vi 50. Y — ( Mention this paper. Lg 





ONE MOMENT, PLEASE. 





The rush for our New Cata- 
logue for 1891 (Quarto, 56 pp., 


_ 60 illustrations) is unprecedented. 
We want to say right here :— 


Every one shall have their 
copy. Donot be impatient. 
There are thousands waiting, 
but we are now soreinforced 
in our mailing department 
that we can send out six thou- 
sand each day. An edition of 
85,000 is now in press. 


Remember this is the best Cat- 
alogue for Vegetable Seeds in 
this country, and one of the best 
for Flower Seeds. One copy is 
sent to any address free of cost. 


In ordering from it you are sure 


of 


All the latest novelties. 
An immense variety. 
Seeds direct from the grower. 


When you buy seeds, be care- 
ful of whom you purchase. Our 
record of 30 years in the Seed 
_ business is a guarantee of relia- 


| ‘bility. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, 








Marblehead, Mass. 





OUR CATALOGUE OF 


NORTHERN s2883:3 


SEEDS FOR 1891 
Contains over 650 Gatietioes 
and 2 colored plates. The only 
one published illustrating EV-§ 


RYTHING in SEEDS, 
BULBS andi ‘PLANTS, TRUE 
TO NATURE. FREE on] 
application. Low Freight 
Rates to the West. 


Northrup, Brastan & Goodwin Co. 
Seed Crowers, 
MINNZAPOLIS, - MINN. 








379 ‘FRUIT TREES 


Varietics (Vines, PLANTS, Eto. 


Apple, Pea: Pear, Peach Cherr Pic 
St rawberry, Raspberry, Biack on 
rants, Grapes, Sete Taree 


alogue J. S. COLLINS, Moorestown, Ne 
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handsome and complete Garden and 


JOHNSON & STOKES,SEEDSMEN, 


OF THE SEASON * 


JOHNSON’S DIXIE WATERMELON. 


A New Southern Variety, surpassing the Kolb Gem as 
a shipper and without a peer in quality and productiveness, 
It is a cross between the celebrated Kolb Gem and that old 
delicious variety the Mountain Sweet, Possessing the good 
qualities of both parents, it is the most perject Watermelon 
in the world to-day. Price, pkt. 14c.3 2 pkts. 25c.3 
0z. 40c.3 Ib. $1.253 Ib. $4.5037 10 lbs. $40.00: 


NETTED BEAUTY MUSKMELON. 


wa The earliest Muskmelon grown. Uniformly rich, lusciously 
sweet, and very productive. It is closely netted as shown 
in cut. Flesh very thick and of a pale green color. Netted 
Beauty when known will rapidly popularize itself as the 
best of all early Cantaloupes for either home use or market, 
Price, pkt. 19¢.3 0z. 3ac.3 + lb. $1.003 tb. $3.50. 


CUMBERLAND RED TOMATO. 


This magnificent new Tomato originated in Cumberland 
Co., New Jersey, where they have been grown with great 
f profit by afew truckers, Vigorous growers, skin remarkably 
ough, and keeping a long time after being pulled, making 
hem a most desirable variety for market and_ shipping. 
Very smooth, handsome shape, and a beautiful rich red 
color, Price, pkt. 20c.3 3 pkts.50c.3 7 pkts. $1.00. 
: THESE THREE STERLING NOVELTIES 
‘ for 1891 are without rivals. Large planters can order 
them liberally with the assurance of success. In order to 
~ ae introduce them we will mail 1 pkt each (which amount 

- at retail prices to 50 cents), together with a copy of our 
Farm Manual on receipt of only 30 cents in stamps or silver. Order now. 
217 and 219 Market Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NOVELTIES 
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There is genuine pleasure in cropping from 300 to 500 bushels Potatoes from each and§ 
every acre you plant. Now the way to do this is to get SALZER’S SEEDS. 
60,000 BUSHELS SEED POTATOES CHEAP. 


EES ee ERR ar 
My WHITE BONANZA OATS took the American Agriculturist’s prize— 
8500 in Gold—/or biggest yielding Oats in America; cropping 184 bu. per acre. 


Iam the largest grower of 35 Packages Earliest Vegetables, 
NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS | sufficient for family—pos'paid— 
in America, and make a great specialty of FARM SEEDS, 
Grasses, Clover, Wheat, Corn, Oats, etc. My Farm Catalogue 
is beautifully illustrated, contains several brilliant col’d plates painted 
from nature, elegant enough to adorn any parlor. §#~ Send dc. for 
same, or we will send Catalogue and grain samples upon receipt of Sc. 






































JOHN A. SALZER, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN. 
| Oo ©, E Seeds, Plants, Shrubs Vines, 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Ete, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Over 150 pages illustrating and_describing one of the largest 
and best assorted stocks of Seeds, Trees and Plants in the U. S. 
Best value for the money in our Tested Novelties and Special 
Low Priced Collections. 


37 YEARS. 25 GREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 

















Painesville, Ohio. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD GO’S NEW GUIDE 
If you want ROSES, FLOWERS or SEEDS of any kind, quememmemees 


write for Q1UR NEW GUIDE—FREE, It will help youselect the best things NEW and OLD 
—Correct prices, careful service, whether you buy much, or little, or nothing, is immaterial. 
If you are interested in Flowers we want you to have our Book, and understand our methods 
of business. If not interest) don’t send for it, it is intended for those who plant things, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., WEST GROVE, PA. 











HARDY DAY-BLOOMING MOON FLOWER. . ‘ 
Grows from bulbs. Lives out all winter. Increases in 
size and beauty each year. Blooms night and day. The 
flowers are six inches across, and very fragrant. 


RED RIDING-HOOD PANSY. 
Most beautiful of this popular flower. Large size, deep 
red color. Hazel eye, edged with shining gold. 

Z. HAAGEANA fi. pl. (GOLDEN CLOTH.) 
A beautiful shrubby plant two feet high. A mass of HB 
: bright golden flowers from June to December. a S 
WILSON’S SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE AND LIVE-STOCK ANNUAL FOR 1891. 
116 pages, 200 fine engravings, handsome colored plates, full of useful information. The most reliable catalogue 
published. All thea CENTS in postage stamps. A valuable collection of BULBS AND SEEDS 
above sent by mail for Address SAMUEL WILSON, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 














PARK’S original, beautiful and instructive FLORAL GUIDE,} 
for only two stamps. This is a treat for every flower lover. You'll be delighted.p 
Sendatonce. Namethis paper. Address GEO. W. PARK, Florist, Libonia, Pa. 

STILL MORE.—Get a friend to send with you, and we will add a package o | 
French Large-flowered Pansies in finest mixture, imported direct from Paris. This 


wie M advertisement will not appear again. Be prompt. 18 splendid Ros 1.00. 
P. 8.—Park’s New Rose Budget, all about Roses, superbly illustrated, only 1} cts. 





"NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, 
| ORCHIDS, etc. 


| A Large Collection ot Hot-House_and_Green- 
House Plants Carefully Grown at Low Rates. 
Orchids—a very extensive stock—East Indian, Mexican, 
Central, South American, ete. 
Hardy Perennials, Peonies, Phloxes, Roses, Clematis, ete. 
New and standard Fruits, Rare and Beautiful Trees. 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, etc. 
Catalogues on application. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


ait. 
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DANIELS BROS | 
SEED GROWERS & NURSERYMEN 
| NORWICH - ENGLAND. 


Send for Catalogue . 











SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is row ready 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
oearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


EID’S SMALL Fruits, 
mE! TREES; VINES; 

SEEDS, cRaves ano Gasners, 
Everything for the fruit grower. 49> Prices Low. 


Estimates Free. You save one half by seeing our list, 
NEW FRUITS A SPECIALTY 


Catstogue FREE, E.W. REID,P#*BGRbORT 











CREAT TRIAL OFFERS. 
The new Day-Blooming Moonflower or 
Mammoth Morning Glory, from lrazil, is 
the grandest of all vines; climbs 50 feet; 
leaves a foot across; large rose-colored 
flowers from July to Oct. The new Sum. 
mer Poinsettia or Fire-on-the Mountain, 
from Mexico, is an elegant annual foliage 
plant ; three feet tall; leaves blotched and 
variegated with fiery scarlet. Both of the 
above and my Seed Catalog sent postpaid, 
until April 1, for 5 letter stamps (10e.) Will send 12 packets, 
all choicest new crop seeds, for 20e. (amounting to $7.20 at re- 
tail), 50 to 500 seeds in each, viz.: 50 vars. large German Fancy 
Pansies, mixed; 10 vars. Everlasting; 35 vars. Double Asters ; 
42 vars. elegant new Fringed Star Phlox; 50 vars. Japan Pinks ; 
superb new Double Fringed Poppy Fairy Blush; New Double 
Leopard Asters, as beautifully spotted as the Leopard ; new Giant 
White Empress Candytuft; Double Portulacca; New Dwarf Sweet 
Alyssum, Little Gem; Chrysanthemums ; Double Gaillardia. 
@OODELL’S FLOWER FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0. MASS, 


FLOWER SEEDS ! 
65 CENTS 10 CENTS! 


WORTH FOR 
5 packets Verbena, large flowered, fine colors, Lilliput 
or Zebra Zinnia, your choice, extra fine; Petuunias, rich 
colors, fine matkings; Marigolds, ete., all for 10 cents. 
Warranted to please. 6 packets if you name the AGRI- 
CULTURIST. A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, Bel- 
chertown, Mass. 


SEED GARDEN, FLOWER & FIELD 
SEED POTATOES, FRUIT 
TREES & PLANTS. Our FREE 














CATALOGUE is concise, accurate. plain, neat. No“ hig”? 
pictme; A novelty all will appreciate. No one should 
place an order before sending for it. We aim to 


please, and sell best goods at Fair Prices. 
Address FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 
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The Irrigation System Desired. 
_ SS 

A Memorial to Congress adopted by the Wyom- 
ing Legislature shows that the farmers of this sec- 
tion are not behind their Eastern brethren in 
repudiating appropriations by Congress in aid of 
irrigation works. What we need is the control of 
the lands in order that a more systematic and eco- 
nomiecal use of the water supply may be secured. 
Under the present conditions the United States 
controls the iands and the State the water. There 
is no concert of action, and the available water 
supply is in many cases being absorbed in waste- 
ruland improper appropriations that must, if not 
soon remedied, greatly restrict our possible agri- 
cultural development. The case is well stated in 
the memorial referred to: 

The State of Wyoming lies wholly within the 
arid domain, and agriculture is dependent upon 
irrigation. The reclamation and settlement of the 
agricultural lands must be accomplished, therefore, 
under different conditions from those confronting 
the pioneers in the humid portions of this country. 
The present land system is the outgrowth of the 
experience of humid districts, and is wholly un- 
suited to the conditions which prevail in this State, 
and, as a result, interposes serious obstacles to the 
rapid and prosperous utilization of our agricultural 
resources and the making of homes by those who 
are ready and willing to take part in reclaiming 
the desert. The most effective remedy for these 
evils, and the measure which promises the most 
beneficial results, not only to this State but to the 
whole country, would be for Congress to donate to 
this State all the agricultural and grazing lands 
within its borders under sueh restrictions as would 
secure their utilization by actual settlers and cul- 
tivators of the land reclaimed, and would respect- 
fully offer the following as among the reasons for 
asking for such control and as justifying such 
donation : 

The reclamation of the agricultural lands imposes 
upon the settlers engaged in the work, and upon 
the State government, obligations and expenses 
not incurred in the humid portions of the country. 
Not only must ditches be constructed and the 
lands be prepared for the application of water be- 
fore there is any return to the farmer, but with 
the multiplication of these works it becomes nec- 
essary for the State to exercise a supervision over 
them in order that those entitled to the use of the 
public waters may receive it. The expense of 
such supervision is of necessity heavy. In Wyom- 
ing there are 3,000 ditches diverting the waters of 
over 600streams. The examination of these claims, 
the determination of the priority, and the subse- 
quent division of the waters among the various 
claimants gives rise to problems which require 
both ability and experience on the part of those 
charged with their solution, and requires the em- 
ployment by the State of a large number of officers. 

Thus far the Territory has borne the entire 
expense of the investigation of our agricultural 
resources and of the supervision of our public 
waters, and by the action of Congress granting the 
State the ownership of all the waters within its 
borders, the expense and responsibility of such 
supervision must continue to be borne. The effi- 
ciency of this supervision is greatly impaired by 
the inability of the State to assist in any way in 
the reclamation and settlement of the desirable 
lands or to restrict the diversion of water on the 
less desirable. In this connection it must be re- 
membered that the lands susceptible of irrigation 
are largely in excess of the water to serve them, 
and that agricultural values inhere in the water 
rather than in the land. Such selection should, 
therefore, be made as will secure the use of the 
water on the best lands, since they vary greatly in 
value and the quantity of water required. With 
no supervision the water may be so diverted that 
the quantity required for irrigation of one acre 
would suffice for the reclamation of two, three, or 
four acres of land in more favorable locations, but 
so long as this matter is left wholly to individual 
ability and inclination, so long will the public in- 
terest be lost sight of, and wasteful and improper 
diversions be made. 

Our experience during the past five years has 
shown the evils growing out of the control of the 
land being under one authority and the water 
under another. If during this period Wyoming 
had controled the disposal of the irrigable lands 
within its borders, it could, while disposing of it to 
actual settlers only, have afforded such protection 
to canal companies as would have given our agri- 
culture four times its present importance, and 
more than doubled our population. The most ex- 
tensive and valuable bodies of irrigable lands in 
the State, those bordering our principal rivers, are 
untouched, because the experience in constructing 
eanals and the time required for their completion 
places the work beyond the reach of individual 
enterprise and effort, and the general land laws 
have made colony or corporate enterprises too 
hazardous to be undertaken. The local govern- 
ment could do nothing to aid the work, both from 
lack of means and want of proper control. An- 
other evil of the present condition of affairs is 
the tendency toward a separation of water rights 
and land titles. If the State controlled the lands 
it would be possible to connect water rights with 
land titles of all irrigable lands. That this is de- 
sirable is admitted by all familiar with the sub- 
ject. It is both an aid in preventing monopolies in 
water by companies, and securing its more eco- 
nomieal use by farmers. : ; ' 

The importance of the pastoral interests in this 


[Continued on Page 175.) 
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This new pot and garden plant is truly one. of the most magnificent 
t perpetual bloomers ever seen. It bears by the hundred great clusters 
of lovely snow-white flowers, which keep perfect a month before fading and appear at all times of the year. 
These great paniclesof bloom are often a foot across and are borne by the hundred both summer and winter. 
Asa perpetual bloomer of fascinating beauty and loveliness this plant surpasses everything—even the famous 
Manettia Vine. It is as easily grown as a Geranium, either in pots or the garden, and requires exactly the 
same treatment. It can be trained up as a climber or grown in bush form, and in either way its great clusters 


of glorious flowers will surprise and delight all who see it. Price of strong plants, ready to bloom at once, 
$ ts by mail postpaid. 


cents each; 2 for §0 cents; § for $ 
HE TRUE MANETTIA VINE. A magnificent flowering vine which is loaded with brilliant flowers 


every day in the year. Its charming grace and beauty is unsur- 

assed. Fine plants READY BUDDED and BLOOMING, 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents. ” 
Me RAIN OW A TUS wo years ago this wonderfully beautiful Cactus sold at $5 each. We 
i Ws now possess an enormous stock of magnificent plants which we offer 
very low. The plant is covered with a net-work of spines which grow in rings of different color from white to 
crimson, hence its name “Rainbow.” It is a most beautiful plant at all times, but when in bloom its gran- 
deur is unsurpassed having flowers 4 inches across, bright crimson with a white center. It blooms profusely 

is of the easiest culture in pots. Large plants for immediate blooming 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents. 


and f 
THE BUTT FL ORCHID All know the beauty and value of a good Orchid. Tied to astick and 
\, ® suspended in a window it makes a most unique and beautiful object, 
Ftp 3 freely without soil. Cultural directions in Catalogue. It produces great panicles of gay butterfly- 
ike flowers which keep perfect along time. Strong plants of blooming size 30 cents each; 4 for 81. 
THE GREAT SPIDER LILY An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family which commences to 
A sl ® bloom soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large 
som white blossoms of exquisite fragrance and unsurpassed beauty. Itis one of the oddest, sweetest, and 

oveliest flowers grown. L lbs which will soon bloom, 25 cents each, 


arge bu h postpes 3 
A GREAT OFFER For only ONE DOLLAR we will send by mail postpaid all five of the above magnifi- 
® cent new plants. (Or the above and the following § collections for $4 postpaid.) 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POSTPAID: 





5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named, 50c.; 4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, 50e, 
12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25e.| 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum, 50c, 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses “ “ me? 6. Cacti, different .sorts named, 50c, 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 50c.| 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, alldifferent, 50¢ 


AUR BLUE CATALOGUE (A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE: 
: 2 SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 
issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 5 large colored plates. We 
offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry Floral 
Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid, Star Phloxes, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahilias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, 
etc. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering shrubs. This elegant and expensive Catalogue 
will be sent for only TEN CENTS, or if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent 


FREE, Address LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 




















a> Raspberries, Currants at reduced 
hy Prices, Write for New Catalogue 
ws" of Nursery Stock, Farm and Gardep | When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- 
= a en a non Ya pruning, planting. &e, tion the 
toe eae AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


worth two of Northern Seed. All that grow 


z GRAPE VINES, 


Strawberries. Blackberries, JOHN W. HALL, Marion Sta., Md. 


als. 


“IGH-BRED SEED POTATOES, one barrel 
Trish 
Potatoes should bave my catalogue, free with testimoni- 
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nt GARDEN 


\ DREER’S SEEDS. 


PLANTS, BULBS, and Requisites. 
They are THE BEST at THE cent dora PR voce ‘ 
DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1891 postave: Ariaeea’ caition Ives: 


HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Lorillard Tomato, 


Introduced by us last sea- 
son, is the most solid and 
delicious variety grown ; 
unequalled for tcrcing or 
Wj) garden culture. For 15 
cents we will send, post 
paid, a pkt of the original 

rower’s seed, and our il- 

oe catalogue, 
COW & CO., 


ai mall St., 
P.O. Box 2541, New York. 




















f M* PB \lY SEED F POTATOES are grown from the Choicest Stock, in the virgin lands 
, of the cold North-East. I have the best New and Standard Sorts, and warrant 
them superior to all others for seed. I raise my SEED CORN 150 miles Farther 
North than the North line of Vermont, and for Early Crops my CARDEN SEEDS 
have no equal. 
j I offer this season my new ‘HARBINCER POTATO, which I believe will be 
the Great Market Potato of the future. And my new EARLY BRYANT CORN, 
a handsome yellow variety, the Earliest of All. I have Special Low Freight Rates 
everywhere. My fine new Catalogue Mailed Free. ¢@~ Name this Paper and address 


CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 


FAY can GRAFES 


HEADQUARTERS. 
NEW GRAPES Fitiis Gtittcms Free. GEO. S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIAT ae 
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Mn EARLY, TRIUMPH [10 DAYS EARLIER THAN & ROSE, Z 
TRE t EARLIEST MARKET, POTATO, EARLIEST WHITE, EORY, £ 


‘ MAM ce 7 CORN EARLIEST PEAS ONIONS. BEANS. SQUASH, 


~aX° SHRUBS, 


SMALL FRUITS. S 


CATALQCUE FREE 
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URE TO PLEAS: 


RUE TO NAME 


ARNARD’S § ESTED 


OOK MAILED FREE RY US ONCE END AGAIN. 


we py y of Flower, Vegetable and Farm Seeds, Garden Tools, Ete. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
NWNARD & CoO. (Successors to Hiram Sibley & Co.)6 & 8 N.Clark-st.Chicago- 


EST OF ALL 
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HADY HILL NURSERIES 2ere Forms of Trees, Shrubs, 
iad a 
varieties, Extra Quality, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. and HARDY PLANTS Not 
FREE 
Warranted true. Low- 


¢ é rd is log: 
HELPFUL and Complete issued in aimeries. (ea to be Found Elsewhere. 
RA = ise vi Ni ES 
I 
2 est rates. Introducers 
of the new Black Grape 
Also other SMALL FRUITS. New Descriptive Catalogue Free, 1.8, HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y. 
Z| SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plum Cur- 

















culia MP GRAPI by spraying with the EXCELSIOR 
PUMP. GRAPE and POTATO ROT prevented by ing exCELSOR 
Fes CK SPRA R; also injurious insects which infest 
s Currants ALWAYS Raspberries and Strawberries. PERFECT 
FRUIT ALWAYS SELLS AT GOOD PRIC 
Catalogu 4 showing all injurious insects to fruits Cres free. Large 
stock of Fruit Trees, Vines and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. 


Address, WM. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 


SANIPLE FREE. SAVE YOU 
SPEIRS’ ALL METAL PORTABLE FORCE PUMP AND SPRAYER 


fires, sprinkles lawns, streets, gardens, greenhouses, washes wagons, windows, ete. 
The price of pump saved in one 


syringe. Controls swarming bees. Bails out boats. SPRAYS FRUIT TREES. : g 
season on Single tree. prays 


Whitewashes hen house. Easily carried as umbrella. 
vines, trees, plants shrubs. To get you must act as agenr, distribute our (about 50) circulars. Send 
SAMPLE FREE name of express company, promise to try to sell. Send 10 


2references. Yourname. address, 
cents stamps or silver (to help pay for printing this advt., etc.) No postal answered. To those who comply with all 
conditions we send complete pump and attachments. If you want two complete pumps and attachments send $2.00. If 


you don’t want agency, :end $2.00 for sample. Circulars free. 
7, North Windham, Maine. 


NUT TREES. 


CHESTNUTS-Japan Mam- 
moth and Giant, Parry’s; Japan 
Walnuts, Japan Gold-n Rus-et. 
Idaho aud Kieffer Pears, Kleag- 
nus Longipes, Hardy Oranges, 
and other Valuable novelties. S:mail 
Ffraits, GRAPES, erc. Fruit, Shade 
and Nut Trees, Orname ital Shrubs, 
Alli strated Descrit tive Ca: a rEre. 
WM PARRY, Parry, N. Jersey. 








Homes from Fire. 

Fruit by Spraying. 

Gardens from Drought. 
Best, cheapest, durable, well cade. 
latest patent, May, 189. Puts out 
Clears drain pipes. Used as cattle 








“Yale” Strawberry. 


The coming LATE Strawberry for the table, for canning, 
or for Market. For further information send for circular. 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S, SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 








READER fcr ndres ELLs BROS. 


V.nes, ete. , 
Keeue, N. H. It will astonish and please. FREE. 














FOREST TREES, 


a Speciosa, 
; whine a! yoo 
wag Larch, Pines, Spruces., 
my Arbor Vites, etc., etc. 


Zc. Forest yd Evergreen 
mm R, DOUGLAS & SON, 
Waukegan, 4a 






VIVE Pip 





$50,000 GRAPE VINES 


10O0Varieties.Al: Small Fruits, Trees,&c, Bes: 
rooted stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 1 c. De- 
scriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH. Fredonia, N.Y, 





600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES, 


TREES 4N0 PLANTS 


We offer for the Spring trade a large and fine stock 
of every description of FRUIT and Ornamental 
TREES, Shrubs, Roses, Vines. SMALL 
FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed= 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 
logue, spring of 1891, mailed free. MPAN' 1852, 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY 


Guecessors to SIDNEY TUTTLE & UQ., BLOOMINGTON, ILE. 











Six days carlier than 
any variety tested at the 
Agricult’l ex Grounds 

at Geneva, N. Y. Color 
greenish white ; pulp 
lender, sweet and de- 
licious. The only grape 
that ranks first both in 
earliness and quality. 
Each vine sealed with 
our registered trade- 
mark label. Send for 
circulars giving furtner information, Agents wanted 
Address STEPHEN H'OYT’S SONS, New Caraan, Cr 


















Warranted true to name. 


Plants of Best Qualit Lowest 
Prices. Largest Stock +7 ment of Old and New 


Varicties. Sond for Price L 
os BUSH & SON & WTETSSNER, Bushberg, Mo. 


FREE 








Prettiest BOOK 


Ever Printed. 

RCN ; 

oEEDiens 
by oz. & b. 


One cent a pkg. Upifrare. 
Cheap, pure, best. 1000000 extras. 
Beauriful Illustrs ated C atalogue free. 
= R. H. Shumway, Rockford, 111. 


“IDAHO PEAR.” 


Small trees 75 cts. each, #5 per doz. Dormant_buds in 
imported pear stocks 5i) cts. each, $4 per doz. Cions for 
grafting; 6 to l2 inches 75cts. per doz. #4 per 100; 12 to 13 
inches $l per doz. $6 per 100. Above Free by mail. 
Dormant buds 25 per 100; 2 year trees 5 to 6 feet with seal 

2 each, #20 per doz. Grown for the Idaho Pe te and 
fee sale by CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 














iJ eapeast & test 
Jur PERFECTION stirs 
the liquid automatically and 
will spray 100 trees per hour. We 
place on the market this season three 
new and improved machines, including a new 
Knapsack Sprayer for Vineyards and Nurseries. 


ey at low price. Circu- 


Also an improved ap 
P CO0.Lockport,N.Y 
i: Re ee an 


lars FREE. FIELD FORCE PUM 
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TIMOTHY, 
; RED TOP, LT A TE TF 
AND ALL KINDS OF Sows any quantity 
GRASS SEEDS. —ev nlys securately, 
Be : am, in wet, 
es rs and wind 
~ ting Foggy poem, MS weather. 


Weight 40 Ibs. 


0.E. THOMPSON & SONS, WAY sere ent Ae the 


No. 7 River Street, YESILANTI, MICH. 
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The Irrigation System Desired. 
= 
(Continued from Page 173 2 

State makes it desirable that provision be made 
for the utilization of the grazing land in connec- 
tion with the contiguous irrigable areas. These 
lands Comprise the greater part of Territorial ex- 
tent. They can never be made the self-supporting 
habitation of man, but furnish a valuable comple- 
ment to the lands reclaimed—the first furnishing 
the summer's and the latter the winter’s food sup- 
ply. None of the present land laws make adequate 
provision for securing possession or management 
of these lands, and some further legislation is 
needed to meet the requirements of our prospec- 
tive development and increased population. We 
believe, however, that it is impossible for Congress 
to pass a general Jaw which will operate with 
equal justice and success on the arid belt as a 
whole. The conditions differ in different sections, 
as do our water laws. Wyoming differs from Utah, 
and Arizona from Montana or Idaho. The people 
of each section are the best calculated to deter- 
mine the system best suited to their needs, and 
should be given the means of carrying it into 
effect. : 

The results already achieved are a _ sufficient 
guarantee of what can be accomplished under 
more favorable conditions. Under the Territorial 
laws fifteen million dollars was invested in irriga- 
tion works, and over two million acres of land re- 
claimed thereby. Not only has the value of the 
land been enhanced thereby from ten to one hun- 
dred fold, but its productive capacity has been cor- 
respondingly augmented. Such results are of inter- 
est and value to the whole Nation, and we believe 
entitle the State to generous recognition. Not only 
were the water laws of the Territory highly com- 
mended, but the provisions of the State Constitu- 
tion requires the inauguration of the most sys- 
tematic and complete supervision of the public 
waters yet undertaken by any commonwealth in 
this country. : : 

It is only, however, by uniting the control of 
both water and land under one authority that our 
irrigation system can have the fullest measure of 
stability and success. We believe that the control 
of this subject can wisely and safely be entrusted 
10 the State, since the practical knowledge of ivri- 
gation in this country is almost wholly confined to 
those engaged in the work. By endowing the State 
with means and placing upon it the responsibility 
for the development of our resourees, a great im- 
pulse will be given to the diffusion of intelligence 
on the subject and to local pride in the character 
of our irrigation works. It will put the solution of 
this problem in the hands of the people best in- 
formed and most interested in its success. 

The impression which apparently prevails in the 
East that the reclamation of the arid lands is des- 
tined to injure Eastern farmers by increasing 
competition is an erroneous one. The whole arid 
region is richer in mines than in agriculture, and 

* ° : . . 
our industrial development in other directions 
will always keep pace with our progress in agri- 
culture. Wyoming has as large an extent of irri- 
gable land and as much water for irrigation as any 
of the arid States, yet last year there was im- 
ported into the State over half a million dollars’ 
worth of farm products to supply the coal mining 
towns along the Union Pacific railway. With our 
30,000 square miles of land underlaid with coal and 
our mines of precious metals and vast deposits of 
useful minerals, it is almost inevitable that the 
future will see more persons employed in utilizing 
the stones beneath the ground than in tilling its 
surface. The reclamation of the arid lands would 
not only furnish homes to many who cannot other- 
wise obtain them, but it will secure a better and 
cheaper food supply for the toilers in our mines 
and mills, and will do more to promote the indus- 
trial development of this section than all other 


influences combined. 

That this should be accomplished is, I believe, as 
mueh to theinterest andgdvantage of the Eastern 
farmer as the Western, and it is certainly poor 
statesmanship to perpetuate laws that are creat- 
ing abuses which must permanently injure one 
section of the country without benefiting any other. 

ELW0OD MEAD, State Engineer, Wyo. 
a — ee 

Death of Rev. William Clift. — The recent 
demise of the Rev. William Clift, of Mystie, Ct., 
removes another highly esteemed friend and con- 
tributor. He was a man who filled every position 
to which he was called or elevated with fidelity 
and honor, but his contributions to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST under the nom de plume of 
Timothy Bunker, Esq., of Hookertown, made him 
widely and favorably known as a safe guide and 
teacher iu the field of practical agriculture. The 
Tim Bunker papers not only afforded our readers 
much pleasure as they appeared from time to 
time, but they will long be remembered for their 
sound practical sense. They were written as their 
author said as **a bumble attempt to present the 
average wisdom of the Connecticut farmer and the 
steady progress which this class is making in rural 
improvement and in the comforts and moralities 
of social life.”” Mr. Clift possessed a genial nature 
and facile pen, and his writings—however quaint 
the language employed—were always interesting 
and instructive, bearing the stamp of one who 
would make his fellowmen wiser and better 


through his influence and khbors. 











One of the troubles of life is 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 

Needless. Macbeth’s “pearl 
top” and ‘pearl glass” are 
tough against heat. 

You will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, 

‘Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps ; ‘‘ pearl glass”’ 
is for ‘‘ Rochester, ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh,” ‘‘ Duplex,” etc. 

We makea great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 
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Latest dairy invention of the age. Accurate 
tests made in less than ten minutes. For 
circulars, write CORNISH, CURTIS & 
GREENE, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


1851. INSURE WITH 


The [Massachusetts Wfutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
rates, circulars, ete. 


OUT OF PAPER? | 


If so, and you wish to obtain the leading papers of the day, 
when purchasing, ask your statiouer for, and insist on having 

BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 

BOSTON BOND (jor foreign correspondence). 

BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence). 

These papers have gained an unprecedented reputation in 
every State and Territory on account of their excellent quality 
and reasonable price. If your stationer does not keep them, 
and will not get them for you, donot accept any others, but 
send us your name, mentioning “American Agriculturist,” 
and we will forward you our complete set of 


__SAMPLES FREE! | 





1891. 


Send for 
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THE GARRETT PICKET AND 
WIRE FENCE MACHINE 
Weaves tothe posts. A universal 
favorite. Thousaudsin use, Guar- 
anteed. Freight paid. Agente 
are reporting big sales. Maclfines, 
Wire, etc., at wholesale q@irect 

from factory to Farmers 

Catalogue free. Address the man- 

ufacturer. & H. GARRETT, 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
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gr THENEAD, ORM PE 


* STubh s everaL Stv.es. 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, ACCURATE. 


ouR CHECK ROWER worns PERFECTLY. 
oT AND IS SIMPLE 7 
aan NEMFG Co ays: 


BRANCH HOUSES CONVENIEN LOCATED. menrion THIS PAPER 


PITTS PAT.ROAD WORKER 
Y $95. 




















Cheapest, most reliable and 


Stood Test of 6 Years. , 
best made fuur-Wheeled Road Worker in the world. Seud 


for circular to : 
PITTS THRESHER WORKS, Joliet, Ill. 


Mention this paper. 





WILLIS 


SAP SPOUT 


fa one piece with hook. Hand- 
fest in use and will obtain more sap than any 
} other. Send for circular of maple sugar goods 
te” CHAS, MILLAR & SON, UTICA, N.Y. 
Also Manufacturers of Cheese and Butter Making Apparatus. 










| 
We send full information as to price, styles, size, etc., also 
samplesand price of stamping your initral, monogram, crest, 
coat-of-arms, street address, etc., upon the paper. 
NY, 


SAMUEL WARD C PA 
49 & 51 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 





PORTABLE BATHS. 





~. 
83 Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail. 

R & Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
g 2 Send for Circulars. 
Pe E. J. KNOWLTON, 
a Ann Arbor, Mich. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Davis SMP Puller Lifts 20 to 50 Tons, 


Worked by 2 men. 5 sizes, 
f- Price, $35 to $70. 
4 ad OP ¥ 
a VA we 
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Circulars Free. Q-7Senton 
hree Days Trial. 
Z.L. Bonnett, Westerville, 0. 


Send 2c. stamp for the LARGEST SAMPLE BOOK of 
genuine hidden name, silk fringe. envelope and calling cards 
ever offered. BUCKEYE CARD CU., Laceyville, Obioe 





NEW CARD 
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Wants it. 
Wright's Kitchen Sate, Refrigerator and Dumb 


Waiter combined or separate. Can de instantly 
lowered into cellar from any part of rooin floor. 


Easily operated. Put in any house in an hour at 
small cost. Mention this paper and address, 
COCHRAN.SAFE CO.,_ _- Cochran, Indiana. 


labels, 








Prints cards, 
etc. Circular press $8. 
Small newspaper size 


$3. 
44. Do your own 
printing and advertis- 
PRESS ing. Make money 


prirting for others. 
Fun for spare hours. 


“Fy EXCELSIOR 


Type-setting easy, printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
catalogue of presses, type, cards, ete., to factory 





For Poultry and Stock Fanciers. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Ct. 
Beekeepers. Nurserymen, Florists, 


; RIN : ING Dairymen, Fruit Growers, Farm- 


ers, etc., a specialty. We have a large line of electretype 
cuts for illustrating your work. Samples free. Cuts for sale. 
Envelopes, letterheads, cards, and tags from 40cts. per 100 and up. 
DePuy’s Electric Printing Works, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


a LATEST UTYLES, 
DS akc. FREE 
TL, UTEIT, 
, YALE CARD CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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ANIMAL AILMENYS. 
Lice which Affect Horses and Cattle. 


Prof. C. V. Riley, United States Entomologist, has 
recently had occasion, in reply to an inquiry from 
Hon. Norman J. Colman, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to give some specific information on the 
subject of lice which affect calves and colts, 
especially during winter. These parasites are 
well-known, in a general way, to stockmen, but 
there is very little that is at all accurate in the 
way of specifie and practical information accessi- 
ble to the average farmer. We give the following 
inveresting points, as submitted by Prof. Riley: 
There are a number of different lice affecting the 
animals in question, each with its own character- 
isties and habits. However, they are all amenable 
to very much the same treatment, and information 
upon this part of the subject is, of course, the 
main desideratum. The external parasites of the 
animals mentioned fall into two distinet groups, 
one comprising the suctorial lice belonging to the 
the sub-order Hemiptera- 
while 


tamily Pediculidae of 
perasita, and oceuring only on mammals; 


the other or biting lice belong to the family 
Philopteridae of the Mallophaga, which infest 
both mammals and birds, including domestic 
fowls. 

THE SUCTORIAL LICE. 


The lice belonging to the first group, and which 
affeet horses and cattle, are the Short-nosed Ox- 
louse (Huematopinus Nitzseh), the 
Long-nosed Ox-louse, (7. vituli, Linn.,—tennirostris 
Burmeister) and the Sucking Horse-louse (4. asini, 


eurysterhus, 


Linn.,—imacrocephalous, Burmeister). 
AFFECTING CATTLE. 


The two species infesting cattle have been 
very generally confused, and it is impossible 
to say which has been the more common. 


Ox-louse is somewhat larger 


Short-nosed 


The 





rostrum and piercing tube fully extended. The 
females deposit their eggs on the hair, attaching 
them very near the skin. An adhesive substance 
invests the egg during oviposition, and is touched 
to the hair, the egg being 
then drawn slightly 
along, so as to cause the 
glue-like mass to forma 
firm union round the hair 
and the egg. The egg is 
irregular, elongate-ovoid, 
and the surface is some- 
what reticulated. The 
young louse makes its 
escape from the outer or 
free end, and resembles 
the adult except in size, 
no marked changes 
eurring in the develop- 
ment of these degraded 
inseets analogous to 
those which occur in the 
higher forms. This is one 
of the most difficult para- 
sites to destroy and re- 
quires immediate and 
thorough treatment. It 
has been reported to oe- 
eur also on horses, but 
such occurrences, if they 
may be relied on, are cer- 
tainly accidental, the 
horses becoming infected 


OC- 








by transmission from 
the eattle with which 
they were associated. 


The Long-nosed Ox-louse 
is one of the most famil- 
iar to cattle men. and is 
without doubt the form 
described by Linnzus as 





ct 
Fig. 2.—Mouth-parts of 

Pediculus vestimenti. 
H. vituli. There can be no ques- 
tion that this is a distinct species 
from the form first described, as 
shown by the investigations of 
various authors. In this species 
the body is about one-eighth of an 
inch long, and not more than one- 
third of that in width. (See Fig. 3.) 
The head is very long and slender, 
and no eyes are visible. The ab- 


Fig. 1.—Haematopinus eurysternus, a, female; &, rostrum: c, ventral domen is elongate and does not 


Ss 
egg greatly magnified (after Osborn). 

than its congener, and is rather more difficult 
to control. It infests particularly the neck and 
shoulders, and those parts are frequently worn 
bare by the efforts of the animal to rid itself 
of these unwelcome parasites. The disease pro- 
duced by both is termed Phthiriasis, and is gener- 
ally recognized as a very serious evil, particularly 
in the case of young animals and animals thin in 
flesh. The full-grown females of the Short-nosed 
Ox-louse are from one-eighth to one-fifth inch 
long, and fully half that in width, while the males 
are somewhat smaller. Aside from the difference 
in size, the two sexes differ very decidedly in the 
markings and structural features. The males 
have a broad black stripe running forward from 
the end of the body to near the middle of the 
abdomen; the females have no indication of this 
stripe, but the black band on the upper side of the 
last segment extends slightly round on the under 
side. The most important characteristic, how- 
ever, is the presence of two little brush-like 
organs on the underside of the penultimate seg- 
ment of the female, as shown in figure ld. The 
general shape of the adult female, with enlarged 
drawings representing the sucking beak and the 
anal segments of the male and female are shown 
in the illustration. The rostrum or beak is firmly 
fastened to the skin of the host by means of the 
hooks whieh are shown at Fig. 14. The true 
pumping organ, as in all the Pediculidae, consists 
of a slender piercing tube which may be greatly 
extended in order to reach the blood of the host. 
The accompanying illustration (Fig. 2) represents 
the mouth parts of Pediculus vestimenti with 





urface of last segment male; d, ditto of female; ¢,e 





gg; /, surface of have the horny plates which oceur 

in the first named species. It dif- 
fers also in the character of the terminal segment 
of the abdomen, as shown in the figure. These 
characters are found to be constant also in the 
early stages. In color there is little difference in 
the two species—the one under discussion being 
somewhat duller colored on the head and thorax. 
The eggs of this species have not been described; 
and the young specimens are even more slender 
than the adults. 


The Sucking Louse of the Horse.—The Suck- 
' x ing Horse - louse 

‘ rs (1. asini) does not 

seem to be very 
abundant or trou- 
blesome, and cer- 
tainly occurs 
much less fre- 
quently than the 
Biting Lice to be 
described later on. 
It was described, 
as its name indi- 
cates, from speci- 
mens probably ob- 
tained from the 
ass, and while it 
eertainly occurs 
Fig. 3.-Haematopinus vituli,fe- PU 4 rarely on 
male with under surface of last horses in this 
segment showing brush-like or- country, it may be 
gans. (After Osborn.) found to oceur 
more frequently on asses which are generally less 
earefully groomed. This insect is of about the 
same size as the Ox-louse, but differs from it very 
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markedly in the form of the head, as shown at 
Fig. 4. 
THE BITING LICE. 

The Biting Lice on horses, mules, ete., and cattle, 
are easily distinguished from the preceding group. 
They possess a mandibulate mouth, or a mouth 
provided with cutting and biting jaws, and asso- 
ciated organs similar to : 
those found in the higher 
insects. They are said, al- 


so, to have a_suctorial 
organ. The life-history of 
this group agrees with 


the preceding. 
are glued to the feathers 
or hairs of the ani- 
mal, and open with a cir- 
cular cover or lid at the 
free end. The larvae are 
less flattened, shorter in 
proportion, as compared 
with the adults, but have 
the similar hard chitinous 
plates which cover a part 
or all of the body surface. 
The length of life andthe Fig. 4.—Heematopinus 
rapidity of multiplication Ge. (From Comstock, 


The eggs 


host 





have not been determined. They are in general 
less injurious to their hosts than are the Sucking 
Lice, but serious results frequently follow from 
the efforts of the animals to rid themselves. All 
of the lice of this group which infest horses, eattle, 
etc., belong to the genus Trichodectes. 


The Biting Lice of the Horse. — ‘Two species 
oceur on horses, mules, asses, ete., aud these have 
long been confused under the name T'richodectes 
equi. This name is now dropped, and the more 
common species is known as 7. parunipilosus 
Piaget, and the less common one as 7. pilosus, 
Giebel. This last, according to Piaget, oecurs 
upon both the ass and the horse, while the forme2 
species is found only on the horse. The distin- 
guishing characteristics of the two species are 
perhaps sufficiently indicated in the annexed 
illustrations (Figs.5and6). The color of the two 
species is much the same, the head and thorax 
being of a bright reddish brown or chestnut, and 
the abdomen of a dusky yellowish color, with 
about eight transverse dusky bands on the seg- 
ments. They seem to congregate more particularly 
upon colts and horses in pasture, and their pres- 
ence is most manifest in the latter part of winter, 
when they become so humerous as to cause great 
irritation to the animals infested. They occur 
more particularly about the region of the neck 
and around the base of the tail between the legs, 
and in its attempt to rid itself of the irritation the- 
animal frequently rubs itself until bare places are- 
produced in these regions. 


The Biting Louse of Cattle.—But a single spe- 
cies of Biting Lice is known to oceur on cattle. 
This species (7. scalaris, = 
Nitzsch), is very abundant 
upon eattle, and occurs the 
world over. It has been 
treated by all writers on the 
parasites of animals, and is 
one of the best known spe- 
cies of parasitic insects. It 
is very distinct from the 
suctorial species in appear- 
ance, and this difference is 
recognized by practical men, 
who speak of it as ‘ the little 
red louse” in contrast with 
the blue louse, and the dif- 
ference in the troubles 
caused by the two insects is Fig. 5.--Trichodectes 
also recognized. The effects pilosus. (After Pia- 
upon the cattle are often get.) 
quite serious on account of the numbers in which 
the lice frequently occur, but they are less injuri- 
ous than the suctorial species mentioned above. 
This species resembles the forms occurring on the 
horse, but is somewhat shorter and the abdomen 
tapers less toward the extremities. (See Fig. 7.) 
They are generally found in the greatest abun- 
dance in spring, when adults and eggs may be 
discovered in great numbers. In development 
they correspond very closely with the other spe- 
cies. 





REMEDIES. 
With very slight modifications the same reme- 
dies may be adopted for each of the several para-- 
(Continued on Page 178.) 
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 3¥ &y OMETHING 
. TO LIVE FOR_yovn sirriz onzs | 


You may be weary enough of life but they are just beginning. 
They need you and all you can do for them. 

Is Consumption taking you from them? Lung disease of any 
kind? Debility? Save yourself to your family. YOU CAN. Not 
by the injection of Guinea Pig, or any other destructive virus; but 

\ by simple inhalation of Nerve Toning, Blood Quickening Oxygen. 

It is really putting your case into nature’s hands to inhale Com- 
pound Oxygen for this powerful remedial agent is vitalized Ozone. It is charged with electricity. In 
order to inhale it you put the simple apparatus that contains it in a tin cup of hot water. The heat re- 
leases the current. You inhale. At once a genial glow pervades the entire system, You tingle all over. 
You breathe with all your lung surface—something you never did before, perhaps. Circulation is quick- 
ened. Strength returns. That’s the point. Better still, strength REMAINS. 


A book of 200 pages will tell you who have been restored to Health and Strength by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. You get this book FREE. It is filled with such indorsements as the following : 





“DRs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
“1529 Arch St. Phila., Pa.: 


“I feel that I owe you a testimonial, and that I owe it to my fellow sufferers. 

“I am a blacksmith by trade. In 1886 my health failed me entirely, so that I could not work ; 
could not even make a nail in the shop. 

“Physicians seemed to do me no good; / had dyspepsia, indigestion and heart trouble. 

“At times I had nervous attacks ; would walk the floor of nights feeling as if every breath would 
be my last. 

“I was induced to try your Compound Oxygen Treatment by J. W. Mathews, of Cheraw, S. C., 
formerly of North Carolina. 

“When I began to use your Treatment, I found that my symptoms were aggravated and I almost 
lost faith. However, I continued to persevere, and finding that I was being benefited I ordered a 
second Treatment. 

“I improved so rapidly from the second Treatment that I began to resume my work. 

“I used the third Treatment and found myself a new man. 

“T am able now to take my hammer and do any sort of blacksmithing. 

“IT can work at it all day long, hot days. 

“Since I have been using the Compound Oxygen I have not taken any medicine of any kind. 

“T feel that I owe my present strength and vigor to your Compound Oxygen Treatment, and 
that I am indebted to you, gentlemen, for the power to work and maintain my family. 

“I do trust that the merits of your great remedy may become more generally known among 
working people whose health is their living. “W. D. Roscoe. 

“CHERAW, S.C., Oct. 1. 1889.” 


SEND FOR THE BOOK, YOU GET IT FREE! 


The patients do the talking in its pages, not Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. Every indorsement is signed. 
You can select any case you please that interests you and get up a correspondence if you like. 
If you want the book, address 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 saiperpata. Pa. 


120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 66 Church Street., Toronto, Canada. 
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[Continued from Page Vib. 

sites which have been considered. The older 
remedies which are still commonly reeommended 
and used, consist in the use of stavesacre or awash 
made from a decoction of the seeds of the Lark- 
spur (Delphinium); washes of carbolic acid soap; 
tobaceo infusions; mercurial ointment; kerosene 
and lard; fumigating with sulphur or tobacco; or 
applications of Pyre- 
thrum, road-dust,ashes. 
ete. Many of them are 
satisfactory and efii- 
cient when thoroughly 
applied; but recent ex- 
periments, particularly 
by Mr. C. P. Gillette, 
formerly Entomologist ‘ 
of the lowa Experiment 
Station, and now En- 
tomologist of the Colo- 
rado Station, have 
shown very conclusive- 
ly the superior value in 
every respect of the 
kerosene and soap 
emulsion, which w 
the outgrowth of 
work in the South, and 
has long since become 


as 


my 





recognized as an in- 

secticide of unrivalled 

merit against most of 

the insect enemies of Fig. 6.— Trichodectes pa- 


Ee “I iosus.( After Ose 
plants, and also in the 7/2/08. After Osgood. ) 


ease of animals as a means against the Buffalo- 


gnat, Horn-fly, ete. Of the older measures the 
stavesacre seems to have been the main reliance 


of veterinarians. Washes of carbolic acid soap or 
tobacco infusionu—the latter prepared by steeping 
one pound of tobacco in two gallons of water—are 
more expensive 
has the 


as is also the 


which, however, 


generally effectual, 
mereurial ointment, 
jection of being dangerous to use. 

The use of kerosene and lard wili destroy the 
parasites but is more difficult of application, and 
is also liable to take the hair from the treated 
parts, causing unsightly bare spots. Two or three 
parts of lard to one of kerosene, thoroughly mixed 


ob- 


and rubbed into the hair along the back of the 
infested animal will destroy the lice. Fumiga- 
tions with sulphur and tobacco are effectual 


enough when thoroughly done, but will be gener- 
ally found undesirable from the equipment neces- 
sary and the time and difficulty entailed. The 
kerosene emulsion, which is undoubtedly the best 


means against these parasites, is prepared as 
follows: 

Kerosene. shit gallons 67 per cent. 
— soap « or W he whale oil Soap . ‘ eat \ = 33 per cent. 


Heat the solution of soap and add it boiling hot to 
the kerosene. <M the mixture by means of a 
force-pump and 
spray-nozzle for five 
or ten minutes. The 
emulsion, if perfect, 
forms acream which 
thickens upon cool- 
ing, and should ad- 
here without oili- 
ness to the surface 
of glass. Dilute be- 
fore using, one part 
of the emulsion with 
from eight ten 
parts of cold water. 
Mr. Gillette’s experi- 
ments referred to 
above related to the 
use of this substance 
as a ‘“‘dip’’ for 
“lousy” sheep, and 
as a remedy for the 
lice affecting cattle. 
horses and other 
animals. It was 
found perfectly safe 
Fig. 7.-- Trichodectes scalaris. to apply an 8-10 per 
(After Osgood.) cent solution of the 
emulsion, applied with a force- pump provided 
with hose and a Riley spray nozzle. One man 
worked the pump in a given experiment, while 
two others vigorously **shampooed” the animals 
with their finger tips. Ffty minutes were occupied 


to 











in treating ten animals, and less than eight gallons 
of the liquid were used. The day following the 
application the lice were found to be all dead. The 


cost of the emulsion was less than two cents per 


gallon. 
The only precaution necessary with this sub- 
stance is to see that the emulsion is properly 


made, and that in winter time the animal be pro- 
tected from severe cold. A poor emulsion, or one 
in which the kerosene separates from the other 
ingredients and rises to the surface, is liable to 
cause the loss of hair. If it answers the tests 
given in the formula, no hesitation need be felt 
about applying it, and, as Mr. Gillette points out, 
owners of fine stock need not fear that a greasy or 
unsightly condition will result from its use, as in 
every case the coat was found to be unchanged or 
and and the skin left 


made more sleek glossy, 


clean and soft. 





A Bad Cold 


If not speedily relieved, may lead to serious 
issues. Where there is difficulty of breath- 
ing, expectoration, or soreness of the throat 
and bronchial tubes, with a constantly irri- 
tating cough, the very best remedy is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It removes the phlegm, 
soothes irritation, stops coughing, and in- 
duces repose. As an emergency medicine, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral should be in every 
household. 

“There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I use no other 
preparation.’’—Annie 8. Butler, 169 Pond st., 
Providence, R. I. 

“T suffered severely from 
but was 


CURED BY 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It saved my life.” 

—Geo. B. Hunter, Goose River, N.S. 
“About a year ago I took the worst cold 

that ever a man had, followed by a terrible 





bronchitis; 


cough. The best medical aid was of no 
avail. At last I began to spit blood, when 


it was supposed to be all over with me. 
Every remedy failed, till a neighbor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took 
half a teaspoonful of this medicine, three 
times a day, regularly, and very soon 
began to improve. My cough left me, my 
sleep was undisturbed, my appetite re- 
turned, my emaciated limbs gained flesh and 
strength and, to-day, thanks t to the Pectoral, 
I am a well man.’’—H. A. Bean, 28 Winter 
t., Lawrence, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


‘PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Nothing On Earth Will 





LIKE 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 


It is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In 
—— it costs less than a tenth of a cent a day. 

trictly a medicine. Prevents and cures all diseases, 
Good for young chicks. Worth more than gold 
when hens Moult. “One large can saved me $40 
send six for $5 to prevent roup,” says a customer. 
if you can’t get it send us 50 cents for two packs; 
dive $1. A21-4 pound can $1.20 7 ogre 6 cans $5, 
expresspaid. “THE BEST POULTRY PAPER,” sam 
ple copy free. Poultry Raising Guide free with $1 $1 

orders or more. I. S. JOHNSON & Co., Boston, Mass 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 
“3 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


e 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. If 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
{ and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
- ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorche.cer, Mass. 


A 3-WICK 
OIL LAMP 


FOR 


Magic Lanterns. 
NO SMOKE. 


—"C.T. Milligan, 


iy 728 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA 



















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—-AND— 


Loc Book. 


Over One Million sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws; Care of Saws: 
Cord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head- 
ing Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana- 
da. Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your bookseller for it. 


(> Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
G. W. FISHER, Box 








238, Rochester, N. Y. 





(Stem Wind) Lady’s or Gent’s Hunting Case 
(Stem in guy fm Filled WATOH 







A BEAUTIF 





-00. 


with Jeweled ELGIN, 
WALTHAM, cr any 
Amer'’n Lever Movem’t, 
Warranted to wear well 
20 Yrs. at least. ony 
equal to whatis sold at 888 to $40. 
Examination allowed before paying. 
For further particulars, references, 
and our new Illus. Catalogue, write to 
PENS WATCH CO., Mfrs., 140 S, Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













To all persons who send 10c. silver 
within the next 30 days we will 
send a package containing all the 
following : 32 complete Love Stories 
by popular authors, Set of Dom- 
fnoes, 15 Portraits of Female Celebrities, DICTIONARY OF 
DREAMB, 20 PoPpULaR Sones, 134 Conun drums, 275 Auto- 
graph Album 8 ions, 67 Magi ’ Tele- 
h. a Flirtation, Golden Wheel Fortune Teller, Magic 
snd Mystic Tables, Game of Authors—43 with full 
Strectizes, 2 pees Telegraph Alphabets, 11 Parlor Games, 
Calendar for the current year Games of Shadow Buff, 

The Deaf and Dumb Alphabet. Send 10 cents ‘silver of 

once and receive this BIG BARGAIN. (Mention Paper.) 
Address, NASSAU CO., 58 & 60 Fulton St. N. Y. 
























$6000. 00 a year is being made by John R. 
Goodwin,Troy,N.Y.,at work for us. Reader, 
you may not make as much, but we can 
teach youquickly how toearn from $5 to 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on. Both sexes, all ages. In any part of 
America, you can commence at home, giv- 
ing all your time,or spare moments only to 
the work. All is new. Great pay SURE for 
every worker. We start you, furnishing 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learned 
PARTICULARS FREE. Address at once 
STINSON & €0O., PORTLAND, MAINE. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is just what you want for a spring 
medicine—superior to all. 
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FRANK B. BARKLEY 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
a 







BARKLEY | 
HARNESS 


$5.50 
ROAD 
CARTS 


$f | 50 
BUGGIES . 
$55, 00 } consecutive 


upwaRDs “4 YEARS 
We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


TO DEALERS. 
BUT NOW we are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you_the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 
Write forillustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, O 





FOR 

















TONQUELESS. 





Ml) HEELS” 


Self Guiding. Uses a wheel landside. Twohorses 
instead ofthree, Aten year old boy instead of a plow- 
man. Nopole(exceptamong stumps). No side draft. 
No ee No lifting at corners. nnnier driving, 
straighter 

furrows, and LIGHTER DRAFT PLOW on or 
off wheels. Will plow any ground a mower ean cut 
over. No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. 
Our book, ** FUN ON THE FARM,” scent Free 

to all who mention this paper. 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “SNoysNa"” 
wr 


Special prices and time for trial given 
@n first orders from points where we ave no agent® 








Price, complete, 


AONLYS 11. 


‘™ Also the Riggs’ Im- 
see Corn Plow, 
arrows, Cultivators, 


The Most Perfect 


FURROWER 


on Earth. 
——— 









Corn Shellers. Bag 















] 
Marka ( t 
ANY WIDTH or | f Tracks, W agon Jacks, 
DEPTH of furrow. Extension = 
Leaves a mellow fe. 0. 
seed bed. . ; - 














Has your wife 


yet seen those new steel cooking 
utensils, EAC are rightly named 

ER-BREAK’ ? If not you are miss- 
‘ee of the best household inven- 
tions. Ask your dealer or send for 


illustrated circular. 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 





F R E Efe ee and address on a postal card 
for all the Latest Stylesof Silk Fringe, Pho- 

tocraph, Envelope, Beveled Edge, Crazy Edge Cards &c., 
Sawplesof all tree, HOME and YOUTH, Cadiz, Ohio. 


Ty By Uncle Sam on farms will make mortgages as 
MONEY LOAN ED AT 9% as sinis,and bankers need only foreclose thelr aa 
4 _ then borrow at 2 per cent and Joan to the rest of us at 6, an 

we will all getrich. But we shall continue to offer you knives, razors and shears at old time prices. The MAHER & 
GROSH cutlery is hand-forged from razor steel, every blade tested severely and warranted. Look at Knife 
shown here; cut is exact ize; price is 65c; blades equal any #2 
razor. To tempt you our price for awhile is 48¢; 5 fo) #2, 
postpaid. Lady’s 2-blade pearl, 35¢: 
-inch steel Shears, 60c: knife 
shown here and shears. gl, post- 
paid. Barber’s hollow 
ground razor, $1.25. Best 
Strop ever made, 50 cts. 

Send for free list. 


MAHER & GROSH, 
4S STREET, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


7, Chilled Iron ana 
YRACUS Steel Plows 
Single and Reversible 
LOWS Sulky Plows. 
Horse Hay Forks and Conveyors. Hillside Plows. 
Steel Frame Cultivators. Shovel Plows. 


Spring Tooth Harrows. Road Scrapers. 
UNEQUALED BY ANY OTHERS MANUFACTURED. 


Agencies in All Cities and Towns. Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| WHAT ? 


A 48-page illustrated book, containing among much other 
valuable and useful information the following articles by 





































noted farmers : — 


Profitable Corn Culture .... . .. C. H. Sholes. 

How Premium Crops Were Secured. . J. S. Bandy. 

Hints on Growing Potatoes. ... . H. B. & L. P. Wakeman. 
Onion Culture ......... =. Wm.J. Jennings, 

How to Grow Buckwheat. .... . G. W. P. Jerrard. 
Suggestions on Strawberry Culture. . James S. Babbitt. 

Hints on Fruit Culture. ... . . . Charles A. Green. 
Ensilage Corn and the Silo . . . .. O. T. Benedict. 

A Remarkable Rye Field ..... - H. Jd. Stevens. 

Profit in Using Commercial Fertilizers. T., H. Hoskins. 


All of these articles describe the mode of culture, kind of 
seed and fertilizing material used by these farmers in securing 
large returns from these staple crops. 

The Bradley Fertilizer Co., who publish this book, will be 
glad to send a copy of it free by mail to any person who will 
| send his name and address on a postal-card to them. Address 


BRADLEY FERTILZER G0, 27 Kilby Street, Boston, 


z : YOUR own ON EASY 
| Bone, Meal, Y L PAYMENTS 
ia \\\ BT oe extracharge. 


























| ss rn,.in the All makes new or 2d hand. Lowest 
| : | H AND MILE Wilson's rices guaranteed. §-nd for cata and 
| ==. / ot = pve ery ee ttent _ save money. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 98 G St. Peoria, lll 
in keeping Poultry. Also POWER MILLS and 

A 4) A TED for the NOVELTY TYPE- 

PAR PpED Mipts.guuaanatetimoosis | AGENTS Watrae tivention ot a mectanteal ex 

2 cooishoes | = in the Elgin Watch Factory. Practical, Instructive. 

s cutertaining. Sample to agents, price 60c by mail. Cireu- 

BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Sick-Headache. | larsfree. Novelty Typewriter Co,, Oswego, N. ¥. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 
Oe 
PETER HENDERSON — GARDENER, AUTHOR, 
CHANT. A Memoir. By Alfred Henderson. 
To write a complete biography of this great 
horticulturist and his connection with the devel- 
opment of horticulture in America would be almost 
equivalent to compiling a History of American 
Horticulture during the past forty years. Nosuch 
object is aimed at by the author, who in the fifty 
pages of this work shortly reviews the principal 
epochs in his father’s life. and shows how from a 
modest beginning, and through his own efforts 
and perseverance, he rose step by step to the en- 
viable position he occupied at the time of his 
death. A sweet air of tender filial affection per- 
vades every page of this work. and se beautiful 
and fascinating is the story told that no one, after 
reading its first page, will lay the book away be- 
fore having finished it. Peter Henderson’s life 
furnishes a shining example to every young man 
who, possessed of energy, perseverance, and indus- 
try, strives to succeed. and the careful reading of 
this Memoir of one of the most successful and hon- 
ored men of his age may kindle new hopes and 
indicate a sure roag to success to thousands who 
labor under apparent insurmountable difficulties. 
The book is not offered for sale, but may be ob- 
tained from Peter Henderson & Co., New York 
City. 


MER- 





THE AMERICAN SHIRE HORSE STUD BOOK. Vol. 
II, coutaining all the entries accepted by the 
Association from January 1, 1888, to January 1, 
1890. Edited by Charles Burgess, Secretary, 
Wenona, Ill. Published by the American Shire 
Horse Association. Price in cloth, $5, in leather, 
$6. 

This large elegant volume of 556 pages reflects 
high credit upon its editor and the association he 
represents. The increasing popularity of the shire 
horse is plainly shown by the number of entries 
this book contains, which are 1,742, an inerease of 
forty-seven per cent over those in the first volume. 
The arrangement of the work is excellent, so that 
the pedigree of any animal can be found at an 
instant. We are happy to note that the association 
Its officers are A. G. Danforth, 
E. Brown, vice - president; 


is very prosperous. 
president; George 


Charles Burgess, secretary, and F. C. Warren, 
treasurer. 
Pe 
Book Chat. 
> 


The report of the New South Wales fruit-growers’ 
and vine-growers’ conference, received from the 
Department of Agriculture at Sidney, is a large 
octavo of 257 pages, compact with exhaustive in- 
formation for fruit-growers and wine-makers. All 
the practical questions in fruit culture are con- 
sidered, and special attention is given to the pack- 
ing and marketing of fruits and their exportation. 
The bulletin should be in the hands of every Aus- 
tralasian farmer, and our numerous readers in 
that country can obtain it from the above address 
for one shilling. 

A most valuable book just out is a collection of 
essays on road building, written for the large 
prizes offered by the University of Pennsylvania: 
The first prize was taken by Henry Irwin, a civil 
engineer on the Canadian Pacific railway; the 
second by a Pennsylvania country doctor, David 
H. Bergley; the third by a Connecticut genius of 
some notoriety in this line, J. B. Aleott. The best 
points of the three essays are summarized by the 
professor of civil engineering at the University, 
Lewis M. Hauft. The work is intensely practical 
and useful—just what is needed in every town, 
For sale by the Orange Judd Co. Price $2 postpaid. 





Publications Acknowledged. 


FROM THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
Publications Received—January 1to February 1, 1891. 


ALABAMA—Exp. Sta. at Auburn, Bul. 19, October, 
1890, roads and road-making; meteorology. 

ILLINOIS—Exp. Sta. at Champaign, Bul. 12, No- 
vember, field experiments with oats in 1890; milk 
and butter tests; cream raising by dilution; the 
Hessian fly; Canada thistles and their extermina- 
tion. Third annual report, 1889-90. 


KENTUCKY — Exp. Sta. at Lexington, Bul. 31, 
December, some strawberry pests. 

LOUISIANA—North Exp. Sta. at Calhoun, Bul. 5, 
second series, sugar-making on a small scale. 

NEW JERSEY—Exp. Sta. at New Brunswick, Bul. 
76, November, some funguus diseases of the sweet 
potato. 


Bul. 77, December, experiments with dif- 


ferent breeds of dairy cows. Special Bul. K, Feb- 
ruary, 1890, the insects injuriously affecting cran- 
berries. Special Bul. L, April, 1890, observations 
upon the peach for 1890. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Hatceh Sta. at Amherst, Bul. 11, 
January, strength of rennet; hay caps; tlandres 
oats; prevention of potato rot; fungicides on 
fruits. Meteorological Bul. No. 24, December. 

OHIO, Exp. Sta. at Columbus, Bul. 9, Vol. III, sec- 
ond series, October, transplanting onions. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Exp. Sta. at State College, Bul. 
13, October, black knot on plums; a few orna- 
mental plants. Bul. 14, January, tests of varieties 
of vegetables for 1890. ' 

SouTH DAKOTA—Exp. Sta. at Brookings, Bul. 19, 
the sugar beet. Third annual report, 1890. 

TENNESSEE—Exp. Sta. at Knoxville, Bul. 5, Vol. 
III, fruit trees at the experiment station. 

VERMONT—Exp. Sta. at Burlington, Bul. 22, Octo- 
ber, test of dairy cows: home vs. fair grounds. 
Third annual report, 1889. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Exp. Sta. at Morgantown, Bul. 
8, June, 1890, summary of meteorological observa- 
tions and reports of correspondents on conditions 
of agriculture, ete. Bul. 9, July, 1890, additional re- 
ports upon wheat distributed in 1889; meteorologi- 
eal report for July; reports of correspondents upon 
meteorology and crops for July. Bul. 10, August, 
1890, meteorological report for August; reports of 
correspondents upon meteorology and crops for 
August. Special Bul., potash and paying crops. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
—Division of vegetable pathology, Bul. 3, Vol. VI, 
journal of micology; division of statistics, No. 80, 
new series, December, report of the crops of the 
year and freight rates of transportation companies. 

FROM THE TRADE. 

L. D. AYLETT & Co., Charlotte, Va.:_ A pamphlet 
giving the description of the topography, climate, 
geology, fruits, agricultural and manufacturing 
advantages of Albemarle county, showing the in- 
ducements and offers to industrious and intelli- 
gent farmers. 

E. S. & F. BATEMAN, Grenloch, N. J.: Llustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of the ‘Iron Age” farm 
and garden implements, comprising cultivators, 
weeders, harrows, drills, trucks, garden carts, ete. 

CHARLES BLACK, Hightstown, N. J.: Cireular 
stating that he is authorized by the Idaho Pear 
Co. to propagate and sell Idaho pear trees from 
stock furnished by them. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, No. 37 East 19th street, New 
York city: Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
of standard vegetable, grass and flower seeds. 
Implements, books, ete. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Burpee’s Farm Manual. A handsome pamphlet of 
168 pages giving descriptions and profuse illustra- 
tions of all the best old and new varieties of 
vegetable, flower and field seeds. Also flowering 


bulbs, choice plants for beds and also house 
eulture. Small fruits. Catalogue of pure bred 


Seotch ecollies, poultry, pigs and sheep. This is 
altogether the most complete and practical cata- 
logue issued by this enterprising house. Special 
catalogue of novelties. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, L. L, N. Y.: 
Catalogue of seed plants. This is the most pro- 
fusely and attractively illustrated catalogue of 
the season. It contains a full list of every desira- 
ble variety of seed for the garden and greenhouse; 
also, plants, bulbs, ete. A remarkable array of 
valuable novelties is vividly illustrated in several 
colored plates. 

A. D. COWAN & Co., New York City: Annual 
catalogue of garden, farm and flower seeds. <A 
choice collection of the best old and new varieties 
with descriptions and many illustrations. Market 
garden seeds a specialty. 

COLE’S SEED STORE, Pella, Iowa: Catalogue of 
vegetable and flower seeds; garden implements, 
ete. Several promising novelties. 

DAVID LOGAN & Co., Meadville, Pa.: Circular 
setting forth the good qualities of the Grant 
tomato. 

DANIELS BROS., Norwich, Eng.: Illustrated 
guide for amateur gardeners. A large catalogue 
of vegetable and flower seeds, richly illustrated 
with several colored plates. 

V. H. HALLOCK & SON, Queens, N. Y.: A very at- 
tractive illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
vegetable and flower seeds, flowering bulbs and 
plants for the garden and greenhouse. Several 
colored plates of novelties. 

BENJAMIN HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y.: Trade price-list of insecticides and fungi- 
cides comprising the far-famed slug shot, thrip 
juice, copper compounds, ete. 

PETER HENDERSON & CoO., New York city: 
Manual of Everything for the Garden. This large 
and beautiful pamphlet which stands easily at the 
head of this class of literature is entitled to more 
careful consideration than the average catalogue. 
It not only gives descriptions and illustrations of 
all the old and new varieties of flowers, vegeta- 
bles, house plants, field seeds, grapes, small 
fruits, etc., etc., but most valuable directions for 
their successful culture. The several colored 
plates of vegetables and flowers are real works of 
art, and add materially to the attractions of this 
remarkable catalogue. 

E. L. HILL, West Upton, Mass.: 
pamphlet of Hill’s milk aerator. 

T. S. HUBBARD Co., Fredonia, N. Y.: Price-list of 
grapevines and small fruits. This is one of the 
most complete collections of grapevines in the 
country. 

JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa.: Garden 


Descriptive 





| 
| 
| 
| 


and Farm Manual, Richly illustrated and deserip- 
tive catalogue of vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
Also thoroughbred poultry and Seoteh collies. A 
fine photographic plate of vegetable novelties. 

GEORGE S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y.: Descrip- 
tive price-list of hardy grapevines and small fruit 
plants. Colored plate of the red jacket gooseberry 
and Fay’s prolific currant, for which this house is 
headquarters. 

ALFRED LEIDA, Delaware, N. J.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of high bred poultry, com- 
prising barred Plymouth Rocks, Wyandotts, Indian 
games, red caps, ete., ete. 

J. T. LOVETT Co., Little Silver, N. J.: Guide to 
Horticulture. A large and handsome catalogue, 
embellished with many illustrations of all the best 
old and new varieties of strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, fruit 
and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, ete., ete. 
Handsome colored plates of Lovett’s early straw- 
berry and the Lovett raspberry, two of the most 
promising novelties of the season. 

WILLIAM HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia, Pa.: A 
very large, profusely illustrated, descriptive cata- 
logue of vegetable, flower and field seeds. Several 
colored plates illustrating the principal novelties 
offered by this well-known house. 

L. L. MAY & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: Catalogue of 
northern-grown seeds, embellished with over 1,000 
illustrations, and containing many suggestions, 
helpful and useful to farmers and gardeners. 

PITCHER & MANDA, Short Hills, N. J.: Descrip- 
tive catalogue of chrysanthemums and single 
dahlias; also an exceedingly handsome and 
artistically gotten-up souvenir and descriptive 
catalogue of their reeent tlower show held at 
Madison Square Garden, New York city. 

JOHN MCGOWAN, Orange, N. J.: Illustrated 
zatalogue of the New White Carnation — Lizzie 
McGowan. 

T. F. MILLER, Mattituck, N. Y.: Descriptive and 
illustrated catalogue of the White Plymouth Rocks, 
and White Wyandottes. 

DELANO MOORE, Presque Isle, Me.: Catalogue of 
garden and field seeds... Seed potatoes grown in 
the extreme northeastern corner of the United 
States a specialty. 

DUANE H. NASH, Millington, N. J.: Cireular of 
the justly celebrated Acme Pulverizing Harrow, 
Clod Crusher aud Leveler. The great reduction in 
price of the new style of this valuable implement 
brings it within the reach of all. 

JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis.: Lilustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of garden and farm 
seeds; implements, plants, bulbs, ete. Special 
attention paid to the Northern-grown seeds. 

WILLIAM STAHL, Quiney, IIl.: Catalogue of small 
fruit plants, grapevines and fruit trees; also 
Excelsior knapsack sprayer. 

STARK BROS. NURSERY, Louisiana, Mo.: Deserip- 
tive catalogue of fruit and fruit trees for general 
planting. Special catalogue of new and rare 
varieties worthy of special mention. 

STORRS & HARRISON Co., Painesville, Ohio: A. 
very large, carefully prepared and handsomely 
illustrated catalogue of vegetable, farm and 
garden seeds. Flowering plants and bulbs; hardy 
perennials; ornamental shrubs and trees; fruit 
trees; small fruits, etc., ete. Direct deal between 
grower and planter a specialty. 

J. ©. VAUGHAN, Chicago, Ill. A large, elegant 
-atalogue of vegetable. flower and farm seeds. 
Lilies, gladiolus and other flowering bulbs, orna- 
mental and flowering plants for garden and green- 
house, small fruits, implements, ete. Several richly 
colored plates. ’ 

JAMES VICK, Seedsman, Rochester, N. Y.: The 
Annual Floral Guide of this house has always 
been a welcome visitor in every home where 
beautiful flowers are appreciated. The present 
issue, if possible, excels all of its predecessors. It 
gives a full descriptive and illustrated list of all 
the best flowers and vegetable seeds; flowering 
bulbs; plants; small fruits; implements; ete., ete. 
Several very handsome and artistic colored plates. 

E. WEBB & Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge, Eng.: 
A very large, profusely illustrated catalogue of 
novelties, and specialties in vegetable and flower 
seeds. Many handsome colored plates; also a 
special trade list. 
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More Matters of Business. 
—__-——— 
Good berry baskets sell the fruit. 
Detroit Paper Novelty Co. for samples. 


Send to 


Darnell’s Patent Furrower and Marker.—This 
excellent labor-saving implement is manufactured 
by H. W. Doughton, Moorestown, Burlington Co., 
N. J., and every farmer who raises hoed crops ot 
any kind will find it to his advantage to send for 
his catalogue. 


The Star of 1891.—This is the name of a new 
Dwarf Canna which is destined to make a sensa- 
tion in the horticultural world. For the garden as 
well as the house, it stands without a peer. It is 
now being introduced by that enterprising florist 
~< ee, John Lewis Childs, Floral Park. 


Food and Health_ Exposition. — Under the 
auspices of the New York Retail Grocers’ Union, 


an exposition of food products will be held in 
Lenox Lyceum, 59th street and Madison Ave on 
March 5, continuing for three weeks. The princi- 
pal object of this undertaking is to bring the pro- 
ducer and consumer into closer contact—an object 
which certainly merits deserved success. 
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VICTORY 





Yes, Victory is ours, andthe Buggy and Harness ‘SPOOL and TRUST"’’ men are VERY SICK because we have completely 
Knocked them out by our straight forward way of doing business, and by selling our popular and world-renowned 


—“REOUO RHR AYy ”’ 


$55.95 BUCCIES * $5. 


95 HARNESS 





’ DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER for less money than they can make them, let alone sell them. They and their agents have been saying 
all manner of things against us, but they now see that they have made a flat failure of it, and that they CAN’T KEEP A GOOD THING DOWN. 


They have been used to asking 


$75 to $100 for Buggies Not as Good 
by any means as our Celebrated So no esa 
$55.5 MURRAY BUCCIES === = 
-and from $9 to $12 for Harness that DON’T “7% 4 
COMPARE with our $5.95 HARNESS. f\\ mae 


It was hard for them to giveup their snap, but the [=> OR. pill. 
people of the United States have fast become edu- PR, 
cated to the superior qualities of the ‘‘MURRAY ” 4 Fy 








WE HAVE MANY IMITATORS 


but no competitors. Of course, a firm doing the im- 

mense business we do, can not help having imitators 

spring up all around them, but this only increases 

our business, and we can only say to the thousands 

who are using and who intend to use our “MURRAY” 
yf BUGGIES AND HARNESS, 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS 


Band Ee rsons and firms claiming to sell a Sm 
‘and Harness as good and cheap as the ‘‘ MURRAY,” 
for they can not, and their goods lack the gee 
Lasting Qualities and Fine Finish of t 


World-Renowned MURRAY Buggies and Harness. 









BUT WE PROVE OUR WORDS BY DEEDS 


Buggies and Harness, and their hearty supportin the 





(One Thousand Dollars), with any Carriage and Harness 
Firm in the United States, same to be given to any Chari- 
table Institution by the loser, that we can show more 
honest and better testimonials for the “‘ MURRAY” Bug- 
gies and Harness for the time our goods have been on the 
market, than any one Factory in the World. 





last year has enabled us to sell Three Times as 
many of our ‘Murray’ Buggies and Harness 
as any one Factory in the World. 

AND WILL WAGER 
THIS TS A BIG ASSERTIO Sgr noay knows, and we are fully prepared te meet it. 
*“* WURRAY” $55. 
this entire paper to tell of their many Lfuretior qualities. 


Many Firms Make Big Claims, 
write at once. We will mailit FREE. Address all letters to 


Everybody is well acquainted with the world-wide fame of the 


95 Buggies and $5.95 Harness, hence it is useless for us to dwell on their merits, as it would take 
8a If you have per reoetv ved our LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND BOOK OF TESTIMONIALS 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Murray Building, 139 W. Front St., Cincinnati, 0. 








THE ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. 


r 18 Years have dealt direct with consumers. 
No. 7 Farm Harness. ¥° 2 ng bategretn oar salep" rolagana . 
‘e ship anywhere, . 

















at waetcee? B 
dealer's profit, = 
No, b Cart, 


$21. 


with privilege a examining before = igs 
We pay treight charges both oF if not 
for 2 i 


st<isfactory. Warrant everythi 
\ Any one whocan write can order gZey 
| oc Harness from us, as well as vay $10 to $50 to some 
middleman to order for them. @ give no credit, and 


_— ONE PRICE ONLY 
Platform, Three-Spring or Con@ivegien 

Wagons, $60 3 same as others sell at 
Top Buggies, 65 ; good as sold at $90. 

Ours at OO fine as sell for R135. 
Pr so $110; same as sell at ’ a 
Fine ge ‘Cart—with dash—815 






OUR HARNESS. 


Are all Np. 1 Oak Leather. 
Single, 89 to $20. Light Doubie, & 


64-page Illustrated Cata- W, B. PRATT, Sec’ Y; ty IND. 


logue Free. Address 








DO YOU WANT A 





Serene Business? Hf THE GREAT 
where others fail? Then [fj ‘CHIDO’ 

\ J 
BORE), =: 
f| DRILL 








WELLS -; 


with our fameus Well 
anes The on! L 
rfect self- Cleaning and @ 
ast-dropping tools in use, 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, AIX 


FFIN, Ou10. 


Te 2 SS Oe ee 


ieee es re 








LANSING FENCE MAGHINE. 
FARMERS ATTENTION! 


Why /—— your — with Barb 
re Fence when b 













REI D'S CREAMERY 


Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. ages 
fo BUTTER WORKER [Ge 
Also CHURNS, POWER BUTTER WORK= 
ERS, PRINTERS, SHIPPING BOXES. 
Our New Milk Cooler and Aerator is the besi, 
Send for my Illus, Catalogue ot C REAMERY 
1 PLAN & valuable information for Creamery men, 


' CREAMERY SUPPLIES. 
A. H. REID, stn ana Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Ly PROFITS for FARMERS, 


A storm is conuag. Buy Oborn’ ‘ Hay 
Carriers and save your hay. 

sands in use. We make the reece and 
best improved Hay Tools. Save time. 




















2S 


PERFECTION IN BUTTER MAKINC. 
:O.F K.: i O. K. CH U = ~_ Learns over 
& THEM ALL. EASY TO OPERATE. Made of White — 












Oak. Cover Castings will not break. 


TO. K. BUTTER WORKER 


Made on scientific principles, Adjustable bed. 
Preserves the grain of the butter. Solid 
wood roller. THE MOST PERFECT 
Butter Worker ever put on the market, 
ka Send for 0. K. Catalogue. <@a 


TER,Sole Mf’r, SYRACUSE,N. 











Save money by sending for CATALOGUE 
Box D, OBORN #ROS., Marion, Ghia 




















Snug little fortuneshave been madeat 
\ work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
\ Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
See cut, Others are doing as well. Why 
not you? Some earn ever $500.00 a 
month, You caudo the work and live 
jat home, wherever you are. Even be- 
inners are easily earning from $5 to 
$10a day. Allages. Weshow you how 
‘ and start you. Can work in spare time 
¥ orallthe time. Big money for work- 
Ba ge ore. Failure unknown among them. 
, EW and wonderful. Particulars f°. 
H. Hallett & Co., ox 580 Portland, Maine 
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| When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 
tion the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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ame a WHEEL & ENGINE CO. 


Build a splendid line cof 


zh sipe-cranx ENGINES 
RETURN-FLUE BOILERS 


8, 12, 16, and 20 Horse Power. 


HIGH IN GRADE. LOW IN PRICE. STRICTLY 
FIRST CLASS. In DESIGN and CONSTRUC- 
TION SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Write for Engine Pamphlet, State your wants and we 
know we can please you. Address usin full as follows: 


The Leffel Water Whee! & Engine Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A, 


TER 


[> PLANTS 
CORN, BEANS, 
ENSILAGE, ETC. 


The Triumph of 
Modern Invention. 


Tlustrate@ Circular sent free. 


ASPINWALL MFC. Co., Three Rivers, Michigan. 


























DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 


Mention this paper. 








PATENT 


aa Adjustable to all inequalities of the 
COVERER. ground. 


DHRNELLS © FURROWER SIX TOOLS IN ONE, 





RUNS STEADILY. 
CANNOT BE CHOKED. 


overs. 


Cultivates or Plows to and from. Marks ene width 
—from 214 to 5 feet, and from 1 inch to 


inches deep. 
Thousands in Use. 
A constantly increasing demand the best testi- 
mony. Write for further particulars and Illustrated 


Catalogue 








“PLANET iR 


FARM ano er om TOOLS 


FOR 

BETTER, Both Horse and Hand, THAN 

EVER: better and more money saving. We cannot de- 
scribe them here, but our new and handsome catalogue is 
free and interesting. A goodly number of new tools will 
meet youreye there. Among these, The Gaardener’s 
Eleven-Tooth Harrow,C ultivator and Pulver ~~ 
izer combined,adjustable teeth; Market Gardeners : 
and Beet Growers Special Horse Hoe with Pulv erizer; $ 5 Saeed Furrow er, Marker and Ridger, 
adjustable wings; Sweet Potato Horse Hoe, four tooth with vine turner; New Nine Tooth Cultivator 
and Horse Hoe combined; Special Steel Leveler and Pulverizer combined ; all interesting, nothing we 
have ever made so oT ge me and perfect. Some improved things, too, are grafted upon our older favorites, A capital 
LEVER WHEEL, instantly adjustable for depth, is a great feature; put on all ’91 Horse Hoes and 
Cultivators, &c., unless ordered otherwise, Nor have our Hand Seed Drills been forgotten in the march of im- 
provement, nor our Double and Single Wheel Hoes, Garden Plows, Grass Edgers, Etc. Some of them are —_ 
altered for the better; and do not forget that no novelties are adopte d: by us without actual and exhaustive tests in the fi 


Mpresenied Send for Cate lomice cous: Se Ly ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


IRON AGE pin YOUR FAITH 


To these OLD, RELIABLE IMPLE- 
SOLID, SENSIBLE TOOLS 


MENTS. As made for 1891 they are 
without a PEER. Send for Catalogue, showing why 

ano FAST SELLERS. 
Wide awake farmers ‘‘take’’ to them, 


we claim this. Other Tools of High Quality. 
E.S. & F. BATEMAN 


GRENLOCH, N.J. 


Saw and Grist Mill. 4H.P. | 2 Ring:, 280 Pictur: & Verses and 
FARMERS and larger. Catalogue free, | AGT’S SAMPLE BOOK 2c.y—— 
Kine Carp Co, North Haven, Conn. 


DeLOACH MILL CO., Atlanta. Ga. 

























=S Opens Furrows, — Furrows or Ridges. | 











FARMERS a: THRESHERMEN 


CATALOGUE @@& Allthe Latest Improve- 
~ ——_¥77 ments, Cushioned Gez: 
LO HMA | Steel Tire, Rc. 


turn flue-boiler 
BUY 





3g fuel savec. 











HUBER 


ENCINES. 


TRACTION, PLAIN OR ON SKIDS. 
3,000 IN USE AND NEVOR AN EXPLOSION, 


All Sizes Threshers. 
HUBER MFG. CO. {0 Spruce St. Marion, 0. 











A GOOD THING that the McKinley Tax does not 
affect the consumers. We have not raised the price of 
our Standaid Galvanized Sheet Metal Shingles. Can we 
stand the tax? Yes, by holding them at our old prices we 
expect to double our sales. We warrant them abs solutely 


| rain and rust proof without the necessity of painting. This 


is our best quality of sheet metal shingles. They are the 
perfection of metal roof covering. Descriptive circulars 
and prices free. 

THE NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 510 
East 20th St., New York City. 


IDEALFEED MILL 











Sey and Power Combined 



















= <e. 
WILL SAVE 
=33 1-3 PER CENT. 
——— : epee _— 
Remember it grinds EAR C0 and all kinds of 
era a 
MILLS. Address for catalogue, 


STOVER MFG. CO., °ruEtvort, m1. 
THE PERKINS’ 


==\WVind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Cow 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 











THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, | When writing to yy be sure and men- 
PATENTS D. C. No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. tion t 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





DYSPEPSI Advice sent free to anyaddress. Food to 
s eat. Food to avoid. 
JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas, 
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FOR A TOMATO 


This Prize Tomato is the largest ever 
offered. The engraving shows one plant 
grown by O. KR. Foster, Florence. 


Mass.,hightis 11 ft. 5 in., and 


ag ENS a " 
9 CHICK UPHE RE completely loaded with large, 


4 smooth,brightred tomatoes. Hun. 
dreds of my customers have had 
equal results. The quality is ex- 
cellent; after you once test it you 
will grow no others. Two plants 
if weil cared for will produce all 
Tomatoes one family can use. 
if started early, fruit ripens from 
July 4th until frost. Single To- 
matoes have grown 6 inches in 
diameter and weight nearly 3 lbs. 
and as hard all through as a h: ard 
boiled egg, with only a few seeds 
ina Tomato, andentirely free from 
rot. This mammoth strain can 
only be obtained from me. 1 want 
to get a tomato weighing 3 Ibs., 
and will pay #500 eash to any 
person producing it Plant some, 
you may get the 3 Ib. Tomato — 
grow rapidly and are ve ‘ y orna- 
mental for garden or law 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and sure to head, very 
uniform in size, firm and fine in 
texture, excellent in quality anda 
good keeper. Single heads have 
weighed over 64 Ibs. 


EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP 


ine the earliest in the world, easy 
grown,good size, excellent quality. 
FROM W 7 be faraheadof your neighbors. 
A= PHOTOGRAPH --& #1 willsend a packet each of 
P rize Tomato, Ca ibbage and Turnip 

with my catalogue of bargains, for only 25 cents. 
("Every person sending silver for above collection 
and addresses of 3 persons who buy seeds, will receive 
free a packet Silver Ball Lettuce, finest variety ever 
grown, and a fifty cent certificate for seeds, your choice 

from my catalogue, free. Address 

F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, @non. County, New Yo” 


VAUGHAN 
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Is the best new early vari- 
ety now before the public. 
You are perhaps intending 


to buy Seed Potatoes this 
Spring, and if you are, why 
not buy the best with new and 
vigorous life? Our Catalogue 
is very complete on all farm seeds. Free. 


VAUGHAN’S Seed Store, Box 688, Chicago. 





In order to Tarodace my Seeds 
everywhere, I will mail free upon 


For (2c. 


receipt of 12c. one package of earliest Radish, 


Lettuce, Melon, Tomato, and 3 packages Choice 
Flower Seeds, in all 7 pkgs., listed. nowhere in 
America under 40c: 100-page Seed Catalogue 5c, 
JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 








CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if pre- 





ferred. Salesmen wanted everywhere. No ex- 
perience needed. Address, stating age, 


H. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 


NATIVE EVERCREENS. 


Balsam Fir, Arbor Vitae, White Pine, Hemlock, and 
White Spruce, 6 to 12 inches at $3 per 1000, 5000 for $10, and 
10,000 for $17.50. Packing free. 

JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y 


EVERBEARING 


RUIT AND SHADE TREKS, Berry Plants. 
Grape Vines, Gladiolus Bulbs, Geraniums, ete. Price 
list free. S.C. DeCou, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


PLANT BED GLOTH 


for Hot Beds, Cold Frames. Tobacco Plant Beds, ete., used 








Strawberry. Bears from May 
ae frost. Descriptive price lst free. 
WINQUIST, Russeliville, Ore. 








in place of glass by prominent growers. Waterproof 
Stack Covers and Hay Caps, Wagon and Agricultural 


Implement nrg from 214¢ per square foot. Agents 


wee Apply t 
NATIONAL WATERPROOF FIBRE CoO., 
27 South St., New York, N. Y 


Our Plant Bed 


Muslin can be had at the principal Dry 
Goods Jobbers, Seedsmen and Agricultural Implement Dealers. 





FIBROUS ROOFING CEMENT. 


Stops any leak in any roof by any body in afew min 


utes, for afew cents. Circular free. 


A. T. JEWETT, Steubenville, Ohio. 





FREE TO F.A.M. Fine Colored Engraving 
showing a Lodge of Chinese Masons at work ; 
also large illustrated catalogue ofall the Masonic 
books and goods—botiom prices, . Great chance 
for Agents. Beware of the spurious works, 
REDDING & CO,, Masonic Publishers and 
Manufacturers, 731 Broadway, New York. 





T Send eight 1-cent_stamps for a 24- 
S igre tt ene Raming and Handling Bees, or send 


our address for free samples of bee-veils — comb- foun- 


page pamphlet on 
dation, and circular of bee- > smokers, ete. 


ANT ation, Til. 


fhe Farmers’ Choice Iron and Steel Roofing. 


: HE best made and 

<es soy We lowest in price. 
SWE SD hie Easily applied and 
aa ~ er suitable for all build- 
1 Hoes a ings. Qualities the 





very best, also Cor- 
rugated Iron, Crimped edge, etc. 


SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING CO iscscoait 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 








1 eee! FREE.-——= 


SGOOD & THOMPSO 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








ALIFORNIA. 


AN’T YOU MOVE? 


A CAPITAL OF $2,000. 

LL OCATED PROPERLY 

IN THE MOST PRODUCTIVE AND 

F ineST CLIMATE THERE IS. 
OuchHT To BE 

RetTURNING YOU YEARLY 

Not LESS THAN $3,000.00 NET 
q NCOME { i NN VESTMENT Sad oy ORTION. 
A WISE MAN WILL INVESTICATE 


this. He will learn how tofrom 


Solicitors for F 
Timothy Paige, Esq. } EDWARD C. ‘DMBLE, 





? MORRIS & GANS Chicago. 














| 


South-West Virginia 


No section offers better in ducements for safe and profit- 
able investments (which you can easily examine person- 
ally), in City Lots, Acreage, Farms, Coal, Iron. Mineral, 
and Timber Lands. High ‘Altitude. | @limate delightful 
the year round. For choicest Investments and Loans 


call on or address ISTOL, 


F.T. BRINKLEY & CO., 


BR 
EAST TENNESSEE. 


Illustrated Publications, with 
MAPS sdescribing Minnesota, 
MA Dakota, ogee idaho, 
aeresens the 










Mg and 


GOVERNM 
NOR 2] rN 








PACIFIC RR. LANDS 


Best Agricultural Graz- 
ing and Timber Land | Ere 
now open to settlers. 









Mailed FREE. Address 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, Land Com. N. P. BR. R., St. Paul, Minn. 





Farms and City property for sale. 
L 


VIRCINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


The great fruit and grain growing section of the State. 
Winters mild and short. 
Near the great markets. 


Scenery beautiful. Health fine. 
Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 


‘ Write to 
D. AYLETT & CO., Charicttesville, Va. 


Land Good! 





Rich Soil, Big Crops, and a 
near market enables farmers 


Long time, low rates and small payments. 
O.n M. Barnes, Land Commissioner, 








LANSING, "MICHIGAN.— 

Persons desiring authoritative informa- 

, tion concerning the agriculture, mines 

or manufactures of Montana, its re- 

sources and advantages, with industrial and labor statis- 

tics, can receive, postage FREE, pamphlets, maps, ete., or 
answer to special inquiries, by addressing 


The Chamber of Commerce, Helena, Montana. 


OR SALE.—30 miles from Washington, D. C., 
a stock and poultry farm of 164 acres. Arrangements 
for thousands of chickens and ducks. Good markets and 
R. R. facilities. Healthful climate. Write for particulars, 





- BOX 78, Manassas, Virginia. 





and Fruit Packages of all kinds. 
price list. 


BERRY BOXES 


Send for illustrated 


COLBY—HINKLEY CO., 
ich. 


Benion Harbor, 





es, Tableanx, Spea for 
0ol,Club & Parlor. Best out. Gata 
ae tree. T. 8. DENizoN,Chicago,1lL 


PLAYS i: 





FOR SALE! 


| GUARANTEED en MOCKING 
BIRDS at_ $2.50 ea 
SCHMID’S BIRD STORE, ‘Washington, D. C. 


fHE PEOPLE'S KNITTING MACHINE. 
Retail Price only $5.00. 
Will = Stockings, Mitts, 
Scarfs, Le geings, Fanc -work, 
and everything required in the 
household from homespun or 
factory yarn. Simple and easy 
to operate. Just the machine 
every family haslong wished for. 
Send $2 with your order; I will 
ship machine, threaded up, with 
full: instructions, by express C. 
O.D. for balance, $3, ws ae is eee. > 
commission to outs. ircular and terms free. le 
dress " . GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa, 








THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 
SELF- ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


IENHE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. 
ise cay in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. ¥. 





BEES ano HONEY. 


Send tothe La est st Bee-Hive Factory in the world 
le copy of CLEANINCS IN 
+ BEE CU ULTURE (a 


we and 2 44 pp illus. “Catalo gue 
fa ofBEE KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 0> Our 
AB Cof Bee Culture 
ye pein of40pp and 300 cuts. Price $1.25 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina,O- 















EGGS # 2FOWLS 
£ From 50 Varieties. Larg- 
est Range in the West. 


My Rs won over 800 first and 2nd prizes 
at 7 State shows last fall. For full descrip- 
tion send three one-cent stamps and get the 
finest illus’d catalogue out, 8x11, 32 i$ 0. 


CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, COLUMBUS. 0. 













0/, guaranteed to every 
| NEWTON’S IMPROVED antl 
TEWTON’ 

Send red stamp for cir- C0 TIE. 
cular explaining the above guarantee. 
Mention . paper. 

E. C. NEWTON, Batavia, Itt. 











10 Sweepstakes 

41 Ist & 21 2d 
Premiums taken at 
recent ~— Oo. 




















Impr’vu 
Chester hogs 
Recent shipment: 
to several foreign coun- 
tries. Send for description 








¢ 


Ss 








to L. B. Silver Co. Cleveiand, O, 
pel olek-~4 


AGENTS zens 


and Farmers with no experience make §2.50 an 
hour duringsparetime. A. D. BATEs, 164 W.Rob- 
bins Ave., C ovington, Ky., made §21 one day, 
$81 one week. So can you. Proofs and cata- 
logue free. J. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati. O. 





— 4 gy ae 7 


PALE SSMEIN ic RAR 
ps freging milk of odors of animal or feed, without use 
of ICE or WATER 





PAYING THING fer Agents is our PHOTO. 
BE T GRAPH FAMILY RECORD PICTURE. 
Agents Walted. Termsextra liberal. Addi’s. 
Dept, 2-O. P. CORY &C0., 825 State-st., Chicaga. 





Ry re) RTH AN Dd Writing thoroughly taught 

by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
end for circular. W.G.C A FFER, Oswego,N.Y. 





New style oe needles. Weak-sighted or m= 
Blind can thread them. Finest silver spzing steel. ~aes 
Sample papers by feo 1, 10¢., a or 25 oS 12 for 50c, Money easily - 
made selling theia, CHAS. 5 RSHALL, lockport, N. ¥. . 





SAVE MONE a ‘pres to. CONSUMERS oa 


all kinds of merchandise in any quantity. Write quick. Address 





CASH BUYER’S UNION, 5 & 6 Washington St,, 5-39, Chicagoe 
seed culture and man- 


SORGHUM Se 
ufacture, sent free, 


full information as to 
Blymyer IronWorksCo.,Cincinnati,O, 





Spray Your Trees. 


SPRAYING OUTFIT 
Express Paid, for 


$1 $5.50. 


Thou- 


Outfit Combines 3 Complete Brass Machines. 
Will Thoroughly Spray a 10-acre Or- 
chard per day. 


A valuable Illustrated Book (worth $5) on “ Our Insect 
Foes” given to each purchaser. My agents are making 
from #* to $20 per day. Goops GUARANTEED as REP- 
RESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED. Don’t buy aspraying 
outfit until you receive my illustrated circulars, price list, 
and other valuable matter on spraying fruit trees and 


vines. Address 
P. C. LEWIS, Lock Box Catskill, N. Y¥. 
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~THE NEW INDIA SILKS, 


We are just opening new invoices of new 
and elegant designs in Rich Priuted and 
Jacquard India Silks, our latest importa- 
tions. | 

A noticeable feature of the assortment will | 
be the large number of Black Grounds, figur- 
ed in flower patterns of most beautiful color- 
ings; and of Light Grounds, with designs of 
bud vine or spray, in choicest and most deli- 


” HAY STACKER AND SWEEP RAKES 


OVER 40,000!" USE BY COOD FARMERS. 


CUARANTEED SUPERIOR to any other Hay Rakes 
— made. Simpleand Strong. Will last a lifetime. 
Repays Cost 7 ice on 40 Acres. 














Enables 1 man and 
2 boys to put up 
20 tons of 







ra. 
Gathers Hay 
Clean from 
swath, 800 Ibs 
at a load. 


pecial Price > for introduction. re — 
Write at once for posters, circulars, full particulars. ‘Address apenas = 


ACME HARVESTER Co., MANUFRS., PEKIN, ILLS. 











cate half-tones. 


The newest fabric, Drap de Nocta, is un- 
excelled for durability and gracefulness in 











A SOLID STEEL FENCE. 


| Marcu, 


drapery. 


— ——— 


James MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 








} 


Large Smooth Wire (No. 9), Steel Stay 
Guards, and Stretcher Fasteners 















STocw 
Oth FENGE 
Posts 2to2rodsapart , 


A POWERFUL, HARMLESS, Visible Fence for HORSE 
PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. 


You can build any height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 
Guards, as close as you wish. 


WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CO. 





87 TO 91 THIRD Ave. CHICAGO: 
Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


HEEBNER’S HORSE- POWFR. 


ge y tery 4S regal 











Thre ng in 
— Grain, Rice, Flax, eMillot and G eons t Seed. Fully 
Warra Feed and Ensilage Cutters,Feed Grinders,&c 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.S8. A. 





THE universal favor ac 
corded TILLINGHAST’S PUGEF 
SounD Cabbage SEEDS leads 
me to offer a P. 8. GROWN 
\ Onion, the finest Yellow Globe 
\\\ inezistence. Tointroduceitand 
' show its capabilities 1 will pay 

} $100 for the best yield obtain- 
jf ed from 1 ounce of seed which 
#j Iwillmail for 80 cts. Catae 










CUT FROM 
Steel Plates 





nee or EXPANDED METAL. 


Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. No. 13. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper. 116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa 








*NEW EVER-BEARING ——— 


The earliest of all cucumbers. Ener- 
mously productive. Continues bearing 
until frest, whether the ripe cucumbers are 
picked off or not. Flowers and fruit all 
summer. Medium size, fine flavor, ; 
dark green. For Family use, Market, or 
Pickling, it is a wender. Packet 10 cts. 
three for 25c., 0z.50c. FLOWERS O 
BEAUTY, FRUITS OF PLENTY, ~ 
and a wealth of fresh vegetables can 
always be hadi by planting our 


“FAMOUS LONG ISLAND SEEOS.” 


Catalogue sent on application. Address 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON QUEENS, NW. Y.- 


HARRIS RURAL ANNUAL 


th waewe Loo 1 « 


If you have not had a copy, please send for it now and try Moreton Farm Seeds. 
It is FREE to all readers of the American Agriculturist. 




















JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, Moreton Farm, Monroe County, N. Y. 





“YN NEW SEEDS. NEW CATALOGUE. 
@, NEW FLOWERS, xew IDEAS. NEW SEEDSMAN. ALL_NEW, 
BEST IMPORTED SEEDS, Fresh, Pure and True. Lovely Catalogue leans free. 


20 PRIZES GIVEN AWAY See “FLORAL VOTE” in Catalogue. 


Send 30 cts. for my charming 12-packet 
Collection of best flowers—Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, Pinks, etc., or 10 cts. 




































eee Tillinghast, 1 for 3 pkts. i. MYRICK, Rox 5, Northboro, Mass. 
La Plume, Pae Re GO, A 
ALESMEN WANTED [A Complete] ~ BUY WALL PAPERS BY MAIL. 


in every unoccupied locality, FARMERS 
preferred, to sell our Spraying Outfits, Ex- 
clusive territory and big wages to responsible 
men. Others need not answer, We manufacture the 
new Kna ck Sprayer for Vineyards, and the 
Perfection that stirs the liquid automatically and 
will spray 100 trees per hour. Write for terms at once. 
_ money. FIELD FORCE PUMPCO.LOCKPORT,N.Y. 








) Prize Garnations | +n. 


Lizzie McGowan, Pure White, natural size 3inches; Louise 
Porsch, Fine Yellow; 30c apiece or 2 of each (4) for ®1. 


Free by mail. 
JOHN McGOWAN. 
(new) $145; ORGANS 835. 


BEATTY: $ PIANOS Catalogue Free. Address 


ANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Orange, N. J. 





PRICES: AND ae FM Best fACToRIES ONLY. 
Pretty Patterns with Match Borders, = « to Se. per roll. 
Beautiful Gilt with Match Borders, - © 5 to 206. per roll. 
6 to 18-in. Gilt Borders to Match Papers, = 2 to 3e. per yd. 
4 to 9-in. Borders, without Gilt, to Match Papers, lc. per yd. 
Send 6c. in Stamps, for 100 Samples. Name this Paper. 
Agents Wanted. F, H. CADY, 305 High Btey Providence, R. L. 


EVERGREEN ausriors 
j he U.S. for Nursery Grown 
"Bnergrecns B —— and Forest Trees, 


Largest dg variety, All sizes 





| Revolution in Plows. | 


Send for the new descriptive circular of the 


CLARK’S 
REVOLVING CUTAWAY GANG PLOWS. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 











Higganum Mfg. Corp., 


183 Water St., New York City. 





NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
RINARY DEPARTM 
Moat complete Saurus ot «a el 
JOHN MARSHALL M.D. Dean of Veterinnn Bache 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


y Ine 
dress 


Mention this 


i. all Pate ces the lowest. 
e posk an and &I ship with safety every- 
where, ice-list free, send for it be- 
“gre ordering elsewhere, D.HIDly 
Evergreen Specialist, DUNDEE, TLL. 











, Oo K Oo L Oo G Y Complete LADIES GUIDE 

Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
The very best book for AGENTS. Sample pages free. 
Prepaid$2.75. A. B. Stockham & Co. , 167 La Salle St. , Chicago. 
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$6 BOOK Given ssussmcs Sold 


FOR $3, INCLUDING A YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


A COPY OF A BEAUTIFUL TEN-COLOR PICTURE FROM 


= ROSA BONHEUR’S $50,000 PAINTING! = 


“THE LION AT HOME” presented to all ordering before May 1. 
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' est Naturalist of the World. 


Every Family Should Have I 


of Animals and description 
of them written in a mas- 
terly manner by the great- 





| One of the Best Educators for the 


Boys and Girls. 


Every Page Instructive and Interesting. 


600 is the Price at Stores 
FOR ONLY $3 suztsetest 





we will deliver you a copy of 


include a year’s subscription to 








The American Agriculturist free, thus giving 


~ $7.50 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $3! 




















DESCRIPTION OF DESIGN: 
! are executed in gold, including the Lion’s head; the Boa constrictor and Polar Bear being in solid 


| FOR $4 we will send this book and the American Agri- 
Vhis cut is only one-ninth the actuat size. culturist for two years. 


FOR A CLUB OF ONLY 5 yearly sub- 


The words, “Wood’s Natural History,” on side and back | scribers to the American Agriculturist (or for 3 subscribers and 


| silver, with the balauce of design stamped in jet black ink on a background of dark cloth, relleved | $1 extra) we will deliver a copy of the book free to the 


| by finished red edges. Size, 10x714 inches; 343 inches thick; weight, over 6 lbs. 


WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY, 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M. A, FL. S,, 





IS THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY ON THIS SUBJECT. ITIS A 


MAMMOTH ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ANIMALS OF THE WORLD. 





It gives every detail of the haunts, habits, diseases and peculiarities of the Animal Kingdom, with 
hundreds of vivid pictures illustrating them true to life. These engravings give a «lear idea of what the 
animals of the world really are, where they roam and how they live. The author gave years of his life to the 
compilation of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many of the leading natural- 
ists of the world. 

Evers lover of nature will be delighted with the information imparted in its pages. Thousands of the 
deseriptions of the animals, both domestic and wild, are accompanied with anecdotes relative to the species. 

Magnificently bound in cloth and embossed in gold, silverand ink. This great and mammoth work weighs 
over 6 pounds. It contains five hundred magnificent illustrations engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, from drawings by 
the eminent artists, Wolfe, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Harvey and others. 





| sender of the club. 


SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER. 


To every one accepting either of the above liberal offers 
before May 1, we will also include one copy of a beautiful 
ten-color picture from 


Rosa Bonheur’s Famous $50,000 
Painting, 


“The Lion at Home,” 


The whole world knows ‘“‘The Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bon- 
heur, but the whole world is not equally familiar with 
“THE LION AT HOME,” by the same distinguished ar- 
tist. The original of this magnificent painting bangs Im 
the drawing room of Consul Gambart at Nice, France, and 
cost him $50,000. Consul Gambart has been the friend and 
patron of Rosa Bonheur, and to his efforts and patronage, 
as wellas to her own genius, is due the world-wide reputa- 
tion of one of the most accomplished animal painters of 
theage. This creation of Rosa Bonneur’s represents the 
tawny Asiatic Lion at rest ina cactus grove. Beside him 
is the magnificent reclining figure of the lioness consort, 
and in her eyes the gleam of — seems to flash from the 
almost animate canvas as she watches the gambols of 
three whelps upon the ground near by. Probably no paint- 
ing could possinly appeal more strongly to one’s love of 
the vigorously beautiful, the sturdily powerful and the 
harmoniously accurate. The coloring is a and at 
great expense the original has been followed to the letter 
in a ten-color reproduction, which is offered in counection 
with ‘“‘Wood’s Natural History of Mammalia.” 








BEAR IN MIND that for only $3 we send WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY (which cannot be obtained at stores for less than $6), the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, and Rosa Bonheur’s Famous Painting in ten colors ‘“‘THE LION AT HOME,” providing the order is 
sent by May 1, 1891. 


Delivered free at your post-office by mail or express. Mention express office when ordering. 
Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or registered letter. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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TWENTY STANDARD BOOKS ON RURAL AFFAIRS, 


Containing 6,678 Pages, Supplemented by 2,200 Illustrations. 
$33.40. SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE SET, ONLY $25.00, 


RETAIL PRICE, 





The following list of Books published by us, covering nearly the whole range of Farm Life, are recognized as the STANDARD 
WORKS on the subject of which they treat, and will be found invaluable to every progressive farmer. 


ALLEN’S NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 

The very best work on the subject; comprising all that 
ean be condensed into an available volume. Originally by 
RICHARD L. ALLEN. Revised and greatly enlarged by 
LEWIS F. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo, $2.50, postpaid. 


HENDERSON’S GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 

New edition. Entirely rewritten and greatly 
enlarged. The staudard work on Market and Family 
Gardening. The successful experience of the author for 
more than thirty years, and his willingness to tell, as he 
does in this work, the secret of his success for the benefit 
of others, enables him to give most valuable information. 
The book is profusely illustrated. By PETER HENDER- 
son. Cloth, 12mo, $2, postpaid. 

HARRIS’S TALKS ON MANURES.— ; 

Revised and enlarged by the author. A series of familiar 
and practical Talks between the Author and the Deacon, 
the Doctor, and other Neighbors, on the whole subject of 
Manures and Fertilizers; including a chapter specially 
written for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, of Rothamsted, 
England. By JOSEPH HARRIS, M. S., author of ‘** Walks 
and Talks on the Farm, “ Harris on the Pig,” etc. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.75, postpaid. 

JOHNSON’S “HOW CROPS GROW.” 

A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. This book isa guide to the knowledge 
of agricultural plants, their composition, their structure, 
and modes of development and growth; of the complex 
organization of plants, and the uses of the parts; the germ- 
ination of seeds, and the food of plants obtained both from 
the air and the soil. The book is an invaluable one to all 
real students of agriculture. With numerous illustrations 
and tables of analysis. By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHN- 
son. of Yale College. Cloth, 12mo, #2, postpaid. 
JOHNSON’S “HOW CROPS FEED.” 

A treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related in 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. This volume—the 
companion and complement to “How Crops Grow ’”’—has 
been weleemed by those who appreciate the scientific as- 
pects of agriculture. Illustrated. By Prof. SAMUEL W. 
JOHNSON. Cloth, 12mo, #2. postpaid. 

WARING’S “DRAINING FOR PROFIT AND 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH.” | f 

This book is a very complete and practical treatise, the 
directions in which are plain. and easily followed. The 
subject of thorough farm drainage is discussed in all its 
bearings, and also that more extensive land drainage by 
which the sanitary condition of any district may be greatly 
improved, even to the banishment of. fever-and-azue, 
typhoid and malarious fever. By GEO. E. WARING, JR., 
lilustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

2 M APLIANCES. 
go numerous Useful and Labor-Saving Appli- 
ances, and will be found of great value in every depart- 
ment of Farm Work. With nearly 250 Dlustrations. Cloth, 
12mo, $1, postpaid. 

FENCES, GATES, AND BRIDGES. : 

A much-needed and valuable work. The descriptions 

are abundantly illustrated. The book also contains a sy- 





How You Gan Purchase these Books Singly. 


Any one of these books will be sold for the price advertised, with each sent by mail 
postpaid to all parts of the world, with the exception of South Africa, for which must be 
added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 

Any ten or more books will be sold at the retail price less 15 per cent, but at 
least ten books must be ordered at one time to obtain this discount. Sent by ex- 


press at expense of purchaser. 


$33.40 for $25.00, 


The whole set of twenty bodks will be sent prepaid to any express or 


freight office east of the Mississippi river on receipt of 
Singly this lot of books would cost $33.40. 


Our catalogue of over 200 Books sent free on application. 
If desired any book in our catalogue can be substituted for any of the above books of 


equal cest and included in either of these special offers. 





nopsis of the Fence Laws of the different States. Over 200 
Engravings. Cloth, 12mo, $1, postpaid. 


TREAT’S “INJURIOUS INSECTS OF THE 
FARM AND GARDEN.” 

Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles in “ Hearth 
and Home,” and other periodicals. need not be told of the 
pleasing manner in which she presents scientific facts. 
But she is more than a popular writer. As an original in- 
vestigator she has added much to our knowledge of both 
plants and insects, and those who are familiar with Dar- 
win’s works are aware that he gives her credit for 
important observations and discoveries. New_and_ en- 
larged edition. With an illustrated chapter on Beneficial 
Insects. By Mrs. MARY TREAT. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2, postpaid. 


BARRY’S “FRUIT GARDEN.” 

A standard work on Fruit and Fruit Trees; the author 
having had over thirty years’ practical experience at the 
head of one of the largest nurseries in this country. New 
edition. revised up to date. Invaluable to all fruit-growers. 
By P. .’arry. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $2, postpaid. 
FULLER’S SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 

Rewritten, enlarged and brought fully up to the present 
time. This is the first work exclusively devoted to Small 
Fruits, and it continues to be a recognized authority. It 
is equally adapted to the needs and requirements of the 
private cultivator and the market grower. This book cov- 
ers the whole ground of Propagating Small Fruits, their 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, ete. While very full 
on the other fruits, the Currants and Raspberries have been 
more carefully elaborated than ever before, and in this 
important part of his book the author has had the invalu- 
able counsel of CHARLES DOWNING. By ANDREW S. 
FULLER, $1.50, postpaid. 

THE DAIRYMAN’S MANUAL. | 

3y HENRY STEWART, author of *‘The Shepherd’s Man- 
ual,” “Irrigation.” ete. A useful and practical work bya 
writer who is well known as thoroughly familiar with the 
subject of which he writes. Including the selection of the 
farm, the cultivation of crops, the selection and breeding 
of cows, management of the milk, making butter and 
cheese, and the treatment of diseases incident to dairy 
cows. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00, postpaid. 
LAW’S VETERINARY ADVISER. 

A Guide tothe Prevention and Tveatment of Disease in 
Domestic Animals. By Prof. JAMES LAW. This is one of 
the best works on this subject, and is especially designed 
to supply the need of the busy American Farmer, who can 
rarely avail himself of the advice of a Scientific Veteri- 
narian. It is brought up to date and treats of the Preven- 
tion of Disease, as well as of the Remedies. Cloth, Crown 
8V0, $3.06, postpaid. 

STEWART’S SHEPHERD’S MANUAL. 

A valuable Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for Amer- 
ican farmers and sheep-growers. It is so plain that a 
farmer, or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn fromits pages how to manage a flock success- 
fully, and yet so complete that even the experienced shep- 
herd may gather many suggestions fromit. The results of 
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saine terms. 





personal experiences of some years with the characters of 
the various modern breeds of sheep, and the sheep-raising 
capabilities of many portions of our extensive territory 
and that of Canada—and the careful study of the diseases 
to which our sheep are chiefly subject are here gathered. 
By HENRY STEWART. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


COBURN’S SWINE HUSBANDRY. 

New, revised and enlarged edition. The Breeding, Rear- 
ing, and Management of Swine, and the Prevention and 
Treatment of their Diseases. It is the fullest and freshest 
compendium relating to Swine Breeding yet offered. By 
F. D. COBURN. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75, postpaid. 


PROFITS IN POULTRY. 

Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable Man- 
agement. This excellent work contains the combined ex- 
perience of a number of practical men in all departments 
of poultry raising. It is profusely illustrated, and forms a 
unique and important addition to our poultry literature. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1, postpaid. 

QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING. 

The Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained. Combining 
the results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with the latest dis- 
coveries and inventions, and presenting the most approved 
methods, forming A Complete Guide to Successful Bee- 
culture. By L. C. Root. With 100 Illustrations, and a 
portrait of M. Quinby. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 


HOMES FOR HOME-BUILDERS. 

Edited and arranged by D. W. KInG, Architect. of New 
York. Farm and Village House Plans; also Plans of Barns. 
Stables, Poultry Houses, ete., in great variety. For more 
impo: tant building designs, complete specifications, bills, 
quantities, and estimates of cost aregiven. The estimates 
have, in nearly every instance, been practically tested: 
but, owing to the variation in the prices of materials and 
labor in the different localities, they can only be assumed 
as approximately correct. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 


3ARN PLANS AND OUT-BUILDINGS. 

Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Dlustrations. A Most 
Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, 
ete., for the Construction of Barns and Out-buildings by 
Practical Writers. Chapters are devoted, among other 
subjects, to the Economic Erection and Use of Barns, 
Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle Barns, Sheep Barns, 
Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice Houses, Pig Pens. Gran- 
aries, ete. There are likewise chapters upon Bird Houses, 
Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, Ventilators. Roofs and Roofing. 
Doors and Fastenings, Work Shops, Poultry Houses, Ma- 
nure Sheds, Barn Yards, Root Pits, ete. Recently pub- 
lished. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 


FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES. : 

This book has over 20,000 different Calculations of Grain, 
also Tables showing how many bushels of different kinds 
of Grain in a given number of pounds. A complete Ready 
Reckoner, also Hay Tables, Tables of Interest, Wages, 

Rent and Board. Boards, 18mo, 40¢ postpaid. 


TO CET THEM FREE. 


To Canvassers procuring subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST we 

will send any of the above books on the following terms: ‘ 
FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS we will send any book, postpaid 
the retail price of which is @l. : ; 
OR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, any book, postpaid, the retail 

rice of which is $1.50. _ x 

7 FOR FOUR YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS we willsend two dollars’ worth of 
books, and on the same basis for large clubs, allowing 50 cents’ worth of books for each 
yearly subscriber procured. Any books in our complete catalogue will be sent on the 


THE COMPLETE SET, FREE. 


We will send the complete set of 20 books advertised above for a club of 60 yearly 


subscriptions, or for 30 yearly subscriptions and $13 additional. 
prepaid, to any express or freight office east of the Mississippi river. 


The books to be sent, 


5. 
Farmers’ Clubs, Granges, and other organizations can easily secure a Farm 








and with very little effort. 


Library without cost, by forming a club of subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, on the above terms. 
subscriptions among their friends, the required number could be obtained ina short tim. 

The books offered give abundant reward for any work done, 


If members of a society would work together and procure 


Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or by registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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$10.00 3 $3.50, PRESENTED ror 4 cue oF 5 suescmaers 


mveanda, MecWally d&& Co.’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AND GAZETTEER. 


A Condensation of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, etc., with the addition of a 
Large Amount of Original Matter Treating 
on American Subjects. 














Contains 800 pages Illustrated with 80 full-page col- 
ored Maps and nearly 2000 Engravings. 


Never before has there been offered to our subscribers a book of reference approaching this one in 
completeness, compactness or cheapness. It contains 720 pages of encyclopedic information con- 
cerning all branches of knowledge. comprising in a condensed form, stripped of unnecessary 
verbiage, the very cream of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the latest edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, with the addition of agreat many American subjects found in neither of the 
larger encyclopedias. 

Kesides beinga comprehensive gazetteer of universal knowledge, it is also acomplete Atlas 
of the World, containing 80 full page maps, corrected to date and beautifully colored to dis- 
tinguish States and political boundaries. 

The dimensions of the book are 914x1214 inches. 3 inches thick; it contains 800 pages, of which 80 pages 
are full page cvlored maps, making the most wonderfully cheap repository of general and special 
information ever published. . 

Nicely bound in half Russia, with gold title, and side stamp. 


This book has heretofore been sold only by subscrip- 
tion at $10 per copy, but through special arrangement 
with the publishers we have purchased an edition for ; 
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our subscribers and offer it 








AND IN ADDITION FURNISH 


A Year’s Subscription Free to the American Agriculturist. 


As the book alone cannot be procured any other way forless @& ae —€ | 
than $10, and a year’s subscription to the American Agricult™ 
uristis $1.50, we are practically offering the value of g r) 2 


For $4.25 we will send the book and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for two years. 
For a club of only 5 subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST we will 


10 CANVASSERS ' give to the sender of the club a copy of the book free. 


The Encyclopedia delivered free at your post office by mail, or Express. Mention Express Office when ordering. 
Remit by postal note, post office money or express order, check, draft, or registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 








A MOVE FOR BETTER ROADS. 


J tds =a) Se - 


Essays on Roadmaking and Maintenance and Road Laws, 


For which Prizes or Honorable Mention were awarded through the University of Pennsylvania by a Committee 
of Citizens of Philadelphia, 


With a Synopsis of Other Contributions and a Review, 


By the Secretary, LEWIS M. HAUPT, A. M., C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Pennsylvania, 
Also an introduction by WILLIAM RHAWN, Chairman of the Committee. 








One volume, Svo, cloth, 319 pages. Price $2.00. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must beadded one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Moore’s Orange Culture. ....... 000s eee reece eceee Felch’s Poultry Culture 150 | Eggleston’s End of the ates teste earns ; 4 
My Vineyard at Lakeview.......- 0.22 eee ree eeeee 2: Johnson’s Practical Poultry Keeper '.. 50 | Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster.....-....+-++-:. 1 25 
Origin of Cultivated Plants... 2.2... e es eeees 175 | King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text Book 100 | Eggleston’s Mystery of Metropolisy 711 ae aati ee esa 1 50 
Parsons on the Rose. New and Revised Edition. 1 00 Langstroth’ s On the Honey and Hive Bee........... 200 | Green’s Home Fishing and Home Waters.... 1... .: 50 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit... .....-6+++eeee eee 100 | Lucas’s The Pleasures of a Pigeon Fancier.......... 150 | Hill’s From Home to Home..............++0.0.... 4:00 
Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.....----ee+eeeeeses 1 00 Newman’s Bees and Honey........ Paper, 75; Cloth. 100 | Holden’s Book of Birds. ... 2.2000 ode ase Paper... 25 
Robinson’s Ferns in Their Homes and Ours......... 1 50 Poultry: Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, etc...Boards.. 50 | Household Conveniences...........-.-... 1 50 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits....... phereee ee ee 1 50 Profitsin Poultry and their Profitable Management. How To Make Candy............:s:+ ecco Ces 50 
Sheehan’s Your Plants......-++.+eseeeees Paper.. 40 Most complete Work extant.............2..... 100 | How To Detect the Adulterations of Food: : : Paper 25 
Saunders’s Insects Injurious to Fruits. ....ssseees . 200 —, 8 Mysteries of wena’ cen _— Rit y 0 AROS BERORINOT 56h aos oc te tn eiete es esc eie 25 
Stewart’s Sorghum and its Products.......-..-- . 150 Ser Mis DENIES unc as Weld So'in 2 66 oa 1 50 Menhaden; Its Uses, etc., Goode & Atwater 2( 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. New Edition..: . 200 Root’s A BC of Bee CS Se eee : oa ae Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife. New and Revised Edition.. 1 25 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden..........--. : 150 | Standard of Perfection in Poultry Seen a Our Homes; How To Beautify Them.............. 7100 
Vebb’s Cape Cod Cranberries......- cocee kaper.. 40 Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. Revised and Enlarged. . 50 | Scribner’s Lumber and _~ Ol Or irre 35 
White’s Cranberry Culture........ SSeseehewebene Rae Wright's Illustrated Book of Poult EY sccacckscteuccs WD: | MER MIGBRINIOOK. . 6c Sosoos ccs. s cooacce cs an 
Williams’s Orchid Grower’s Manual...eeseceeseess 450 | Wright's Practical Pigeon Keeper. ....ssseeeee+.+- 150 | Wingate’s Through the Yellowstone Park on Horse- 
Wood's Modern Window Gardening...eccesceseees ~ 29 | Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper...sseseseeveess 200 DACKsseecevecevecccccccvcseesssessssscecers 1D 








Our Complete Catalogue, giving full descriptions of the above books and many others, sent free on request. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life. 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST WAT C Fi ra 


PRESENTED Ware seme A coro 30 SIBSCRIBERS 


To the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, or for 20 SUBSCRIBERS and $6 ADDITIONAL, or for 10 SUBSCRIBERS and $9 ADDITIONAL. 


Usually sold for $25.00. A year’s subscription to the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST SENT FREE with each watch sold. Sub- 
§ scription and Watch sent to separate addresses if desircd. 
_ We take pleasure in offering herewith a watch that every subscriber of the American Agriculturist will appre- 
ciato. It is an Elgin movement and we can recommend it in every way. In appearance, finish, durability and 


time-keeping qualities, this watch is not excelled by any gold watch costing $100 and upward, and it will give as 
good satisfaction. 


THE MOVEME NT is finely finished in every way, and is warranted to be an accurate time-keeper. It has 





a finely jeweled balance, removable without taking off the top plate, is stem wind and 
; pendent set. The watch is set by simply drawing or lifting the stem; the hands can be 
turned either way, backward or forward. 


This latest improvement is the very same as is used on $200 watches, and obviates the necessity of opening the 
cases. This watch has also hour, minute and second hands, and by reason of its many patented improvements is 
less liable to get out of order than most Swiss or American watches. It will require no more repairing than any 
watch costing five times as much money, All movements are carefully regulated and inspected for thirty days 
after being finished and before leaving the factory. 


THE C AS ES The most expensive watch case sold is made of solid gold, which cannot be afforded except by 
* persons of abundantmeans. Next comes the filled gold case, the style we offer. 

A filled case is made of two plates of solid gold with an intervening layer of composition metal. The outside 
layers are 14 carat gold, so thick as to stand acid test, and engraved by hand the same as asolid gold ease, and is, 
j in short, a gold case, except that the center, where there is no wear, is replaced by a firmer and stiffer metal than 
gold, All parts subject to great wear, such as hinges, crown and bow, are made of solid gold. The Case is service- 
able and durable, equal in wearing value to a solid gold one. 

The portions of the case exposed being gold, will wear practically for all time without exposing the metal, and 
to alkintents and purposes are just as good as solid gold. 

The caps, centers and bezels are also made from 14-carat gold, in the same manner as the cases. The bow, 
joints, joint plugs and thumb pieces are solid gold, It has, moreover, the popular screw bezel and screw back, thus 
making it dust-proof, and keeping out fine particles which otherwise, finding their way into the works, will disturb 
the mechanism and destroy its accuracy, making frequent cleaning necessary. Oar screw bezel back remedies and 
SHOWING BACK OF CASE. relieves all this, and is in itself a great source of saving. 

A watch the equal of this cannot be obtained anywhere for less than $25, and in most places $30 to $40 


A $25 WATCH FOR ONLY $1 6 would be required. Our readers can obtain this watch at the extremely low price of $16, postpaid. With 
* cach watch sold we will also include the American Agriculturist one year free. Sent by registered mail and 
guaranteed to keep good time and give perfect satisfaction ; or it will be presented for a club, as announced above. 


The above Watch furnished with HUNTING CASE for $20, including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 





TO THOSE WHO PREFER, WE CAN SUPPLY THE WALTHAM MOVEMENT ON THE SAME TERMS. 
We want to introduce one of these Watches in every town where the American Agriculturist is taken, and as a 






special inducement we will send with each Watch, 


— AGENT'S GOLD-PLATED VEST CHAIN FREE: 


> WFR y , ag ser These chains are usually sold for $1.50 each, and i 
Te : | Li Bass y : ? come in a 
x D WR 7 LL ids Zz variety of popular patterns, any one of which cannot fail to suit. 


They are well made and substantially plated, and will do good 
service for years. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF THE WATCH. 


EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS.—I received the watch in due time, EQUAL TO A $38 WATCH.—The American AGRICULTURIST 
and it far exceeds my expectations, both in appearance and time- | watch you sent me is just as you advertised itto be. It is an accurate 
keeping. I can honestly recommend it to any one wanting a good time-Keeper. Nobody believes that I could get this watch and the AMERI- 
time-keeper.—|W. C. Parker, Riverdale, Ogden City, Utah. CAN AGRICULTURIST for $16, as nO Watch with so many improvements 
; , could be bought in this city for less than $38. In fact, [have not seen 
The watch came duly to hand. It has been running eight days, and seems a watch with astem-winder, pendent set and screw back and Elgin movement 

to be all right. The workmanship, also the appearance of the case,is | jn any of our jewelers’ stores.—[ William Schmidt, Paterson, N. 


finer than I expected. In fact, thus far it more than meets my ex- : ‘ 

pectations.—[E. M. Ludlow, Dowagiac, Cass Co., Mich. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST watch came on time, by registered mail. 

: It is as good as recommended. Looks as well as any gold watch, 

A GRAND “TIMER.”—The watch received of you is a grand | and [ would not trade for any thirty-five dollar watch that I have 

timer. Have tested it beside one of the best of Waltham watches seen at thestores. It has kept time all right without even regulat- 

and an English no and the eo prayers = os Fagg ing after once setting the hands.—[{William Shepard, Kingville, O. 

grand “timer.” ny one wanting a watch will m A - th ; 7 ie ¥ 

— rene ave not tested the time-keeping qualities of the watch yet, having pur- 

take by ordering one from you.—[A. L. Morse, West xsineanagealiden chased it as a Christmas gift, but would say that from appearances it looks to 


HAS NOT VARIED A QUARTER OF A MINUTE.—We have be a very fine watch. It is all that you claim for it, and if it con: 
received the $16 watch ordered of you, and are satisfied with it. It is surely tinues to keep good time, as I think it will, it will prove satisfactory in 
worth the money, and more. Have carried it ten days now, and it every respect. do not think I could have got as goed aone here 
has not varied a quarter of a minate in that time, which is doing well | for less than twenty-five or thirty dollars. Thanks for your promptness 
for a new watch.—|James B. Davis, Leavenworth, Kan. : in sending it.—[James G. Demarest, Waupaca, Wis. 


——— 








Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Make all orders payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ART ALBUM 


CONTAINING EIGHT PHOTO-ETCHING REPRODUCTIONS OF 


Masterpieces of 








Modern Painters. 





The Most Noted Paintings of the Century. 


THE ORIGINALS OF WHICH HAVE BEEN SOLD } 
FOR THE ENORMOUS SUM OF 





This Magnificent Art Abum is Not for Sale, But Will be 
Presented to Every Subscriber of the American 
Agriculturist on the following terms : 


1st. To any sending $1.50 for a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (new or renewal) we will present a copy of this Album, 
providing 10 cents additional is sent ($1.60 in all) to pay mailing expenses, or it will be delivered at our office free. 
2d. If you will show this offer to a friend or neighbor and induce him to subscribe with you, we will supply both subscriptions for $2.50, each to 


have a copy of the Art Album postpaid, thus making the price only $1.25 each. This offer is on condition that the subscriber you procure be a new one 
whose name does not now appgar on our list. A chanze from one member of a family to another will not be counted as a new subscriber. After two 
subscriptions have been secured ia connection with the Album at $1.25 each, others can be added on the same terms, and for each and every subscriber 
secured, any premium article advertised for the number of subscribers sant will be presented the senderof the club. See list of premiums in the 


November issue. 


You ean easily procure the subscription of one or more of your friends or neighbors to our magazine. You know its value and interest and can 


readily explain its attractions to others. 


TO CLUB-RAISERS.—AIll subscribers taking a copy of the Album count toward a Club premium the same as when the AGRICULTURIST 
alone is taken, but the subscribers’ premium counts nothing additional. 


THE ANGELUS, 


By JEAN FRANCIS MILLET. 


Purchased by the French Government. 
Price, $150.000. 





This masterpiece of the great French painter was sold to the American Art Association 
of New York in July 1890 for the sum of $116,000 and duties, being the largest sum ever 
paid for a painting of this size. It has lately been sold once more, this time for the sum of 
750,000 francs ($150,000), to be sent back to Faris. 

Gambetta makes the following comment on this great work: ‘Millet appears with his 
marked character of a painter of the seasons, the fields and the peasants. ‘The Angelus,’ 
the masterpiece, in which two peasants, bathed in the pale rays of the setting sun, and 
full of mystical emotion, bow their heads at the penetrating sound of a bell ringing for 
evening prayer at the monastery visible on the horizon, compels meditation on the still 
powerful influence of religious traditions among the rural population. They are waiting 
for and counting the strokes of the bell, as they did yesterday and as they will do to-morrow, 
=e attitude too natural not to be habitual, before taking the road which leads to the 
village.” 





The Russian Wedding Feast, 


By MAKOFFSKY. 


Purchased by S. W. Shumann. 
Price, $40,000. 


Constantine Makoffsky stands at the head of Art in Russia, and his great painting ‘‘The 
Wedding Feast” was awarded the highest prize at the International Exposition 1885, and is 
one of the celebrated pictures of the century. The artist has selected for his subject the 
bride’s first appearance in society. This is a picture which will appeal especially to those 
who prefer the portrayal of domestic joys, rather than the splendor of war, or the suffering 
of religious faith. It is a glimpse of real life into which the poetry of love enters deeply. 
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America, and has been viewed by millions of people, and has created more sensation 

throughout the entire civilized world than any other painting ever produced. The scene is 

early morning in the official residence of the Roman Governor at Jerusalem. In the center 

By MUNKACSY. of the picture is the figure of the Saviour, with his hands bound, erect, composed, gazing 

steadfastly on the face of Pilate. Around and behind him crowd the rabble of Jerusalem, 

some frantic, others apparently bent merely onkilling time. Pontius Pilate sits as the rep- 

Purchased by John Wanamaker. resentative of Cesar on the Judgment throne. He is meditating and is greatly perplexed. 

On the right of Pilate stands Caiaphas, the chief accuser of Christ. The figure pressing for- 

° wardin the crowd with uplifted arms is a ruffian of the lowes type. He is shouting ‘“‘Crucify 

Price, $ I 20,000. Him! Crucify Him!” Through the whole picture are groups of figures and faces reflecting 
the different emotions that animate each individual. 


s 8 The original of this picture is one of the grandest paintings that has been given to the 
Chr Ist Befo ie Pj aie world in modern times. It has been on exhibition in the principal cities of Europe and 





CHRIST ON + ALY ARY The original of this picture is the second great religious masterpiece which the wonder 
j ful Hungarian artist, Munkacsy, has produced. He was three years painting it. ‘‘ Christ 
By MUNKACSY. before Pilate” first appeared to the public gaze in 1881, and ‘‘Christ on Calvary” in 1884. 


Purchased by John Wanamaker. The scene is almost the last in the dreadful tragedy of Christianity enacted so many years 
ago on Golgotha—the place of a skull—just without the gates of Jerusalem. The whole 


Pr ice, $ I2 5,000. picture is instinct with almost divine inspiration. 





ited. The scene represents a number of horses being driven, and for vigor of action and 


This wonderful picture is one of the most remarkable art productions of the age. The 
T F figures are all life size, the canvas covering one entire end of the gallery where it is exhib- 
j grace of motion has never been equaled. In the whole work the pose is so life-like, and 


By ROSA BONHEUR. the drawing so true, that you can scarcely persuade yourself the scene is not real. Not 
; i only has this picture been exhibited in all the principal cities of Europe, but it has also 
Purchased by Cornelius Vanderbilt. been in the possession of two noted American millionaires. For years A. T. Stewart cher- 
" ished it as the principal picture in his gallery, and upon the sale of his collection it was 
Price $60 OOO bought by Cornelius Vanderbilt for $60,000 and presented by him to the Metropolitan Mu- 

’ ’ - seum of Art, where it is daily surrounded by groups of admirers, 





THE SCOTTISH R AID This late achievement represents a drove of long-horned ‘“‘Kyloes” and a flock of 
j shaggy sheep on a heather-clad mountain in the Highlands. The scenery is essentially 

By ROSA BONHEUR. Scotch. The boldness of feature and vividness of landscape set off the cattle with admira- 
ble effect without detracting attention from them. Each animal has its own individuality, 


rch n English Nobleman. 
~~ _ by a us which is not lost in the confusion of a general stampede. The texture of their hairy and 
Pr ice, $4 5,000. fleecy coats is marvelously rendered, and the whole grouping is that of a master hand. 





i f art vhased by H Hilt t the sale of th 
NAPOLEON at FRIEDLAND, 1807, g.owart cotection forthe sum of $00,000 and presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


By MEISSONIER. New York, where it is daily surrounded by groups of admirers. It is the most wonderful 

Purchased by Henry Hilton. painting of a battle scene ever produced on canvas; for Meissonier has there portrayed by 

° the truth of his figures, clearness of touch, precision of details and marvelous delicacy of 
Pr ice, $60,000. his finish, tie whole scene of that memorable event with photographic accuracy, 





; With the purchase of Turner’s “Grand Canal of Venice,” Cornelius Vanderbilt 

Grand Canal of Venice secured the best specimen of this great painter’s wonderful work. Turner’s gorgeous mas- 
J terpiece was purchased for $100,000. The scene portrayed is the busiest and gayest in 

By TURNER. Venice. It pictures the Grand Canal as seen fromthe quay. On the right are the steps and 


: : ortion of the Church of Santa Maria del le Salute, and beyond this the Dogana or Custom 
Purchased by Cornelius Vanderbilt. ues. Opposite, in the middle distance, is the ducal palace, and beyond it, towering 
above the roofs of the houses, is the Campanile di San Marco. The Canal is filled with 


Price, $1 00,000. barges, while gondolas flit hither and thither. 


Knowing the widespread interest taken in these great paintings, and the desire of our tens of thousands of readers to possess 

opies, about which they have heard so much, we have at great expense reproduced them for the benefit of our vast constituency. 

These paintings are reproduced in the form of Sige or Engravings on heavy plate paper; size, 9x12 inches, and are 
i the original paintings, without the coloring. 
le aka ancien incon ws ianchenn engraviogs. The work is of the highest character—the best that can be done. 

These Eight Engravings representing the paintings above described are, for convenience, made up into an Album, each picture 
being prefaced with a full page description and history of the painting. They are placed in an artistic cover, beautifully embossed 
and attached with a ribbon. The Album makes a beautiful and attractive article for the parlor center table, and something that 

> ur readers will be proud to own. ; 
ove While patina for an penn if desired, any one of the engravings can be removed without injury to the rest, and framed for 
hanging on the wall, and when so used will make an attractive and pleasing subject. ; 

It affords us not a little pleasure to be able to offer our readers an opportuuity to procure, on such exceptional terms, eight of 
the greatest and, by universal consent, the most famous masterpieces of modern painters. 


Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional 


amounts. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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This Threshing-machine received the two last Cold 
Wedals given by the New York State Agricultural 
society ; and has been selected, over all others, and illus. 
rated and described in that great work, ‘‘ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
vedia of Applied Mechanics ;” thus, establishing it asthe 
standard machine of America. Straw-preserving 
@ye-Threshers, Clover-hullers, Ensilage- 
sutters, Feed-mills. Fanning-mills, and 
Wood Saw-machines; all of the best in market. 

The Fearless Horse-powers are the most 
sconomical and best Powers built for the running 
»f Ensilage cutters, Cotton-gins, and general farm and 
‘lantation use. For free Catalogues, address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y. 








USE BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL.--COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SOLD IN LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS. 









FOR YOU 


MR. PARMLEE Sold in 
three days, 116 Copper 
Coins for $6.915; 29 Silver 
Coins for $4,713; 4 Gold 
Coins for $1760. And we 
prove that others 
nave done nearly as well 

Coin Collecting Pays Big. 

If you have any Old Coins or Proofs 
coined before 1878, save them, as they 
¥ wight be wortha fortune. Mlustrated 

circulars on rare coins free at office or 
mailed for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Numismatic Bank, Court St., Boston, Mass. 





BERRY CARRIER 


tees 
iE 


GREAT SUCCESS:-Our folding, water- 
proof berry basket and novelty crate, 
Cheapest and best in the market. Send 
stamp for sample. 












The only bit made that can 

be used on a gentile horse or 

the most vicious horse with 
ual and entire success. 

idin 1889. 

1890. 


Ap i0. DRI 


— 




















lion Bits Fifty cents extra. 
Gold Papers’ - 
sending bu- ; 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
Enormousassortment ofstyles. Honorable treatment. We can 

can 1+ earned at our NEW line of y, ork, 
rapidly and honorably, by those of 
ither sex, young or old, and in their 
»wn localities, wherever they live. Any 

one can do the work. Easy to learn. 

and more after a little cxperienes. We can furnish you the em- 








GO, sO. 
73,000 sold in 
Sample nailed X C for g { .00 
Sta 
RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO, 34ca5:.Mn3: 
oJ. P. Davies, Mgr. 
Samples direct from factory sent 
FREE To ANY. ADDRESS, 
= = ee, 
Embossed Gold Papers, 15ce. 
NewestFelts - - - lde, 
02""Paper Hangers and Painters 
siness card, 
406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
improve your home with our 
ATTRACTIVE 
eoeunemnnshigdaidaneee 
refer te hundreds of well-pleased customers in every section of 
the U.S. Our pricesrange from excellent Lustre papers at 6c. 
a roll toelegant Iridescent Embossed Golds at 35c. For 
We furnjsh everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This is an 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 
ployment and t h REE. 0 
ew FREE. TRUE = co.. “Ate USTA MAINE. 
on 25 Silk hh 
NAME see2ocreier mini zecre!, Serds,,480 
New Game HAPPY-GO-LUCKY, size 16x18, and AGENT’S 


Nickel $1.50. 
WhiteBlanks - - - 5e, 
can have our large Sample Boeks by express by 
Remarkably low prices 

8c. postage will send to any address, samples with borders to 
match. A. L. DIAMENT& Co..1206 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beginners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 

OUTFIT, 10 cte., 6 packs 50c. KING CARD CO., NORTH HAVEN, CONN. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


| 











We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Tron or Steel 
» with full direc. 
tions and low 
prices. 


IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0. 





GARRY 
Mention Agriculturist. 





GGS that_will hatch, P. Rocks, L. and D. 
4 Brahmas, Langshans, Wyandottes, $§. S. Hamburgs. 
W. F. Bi. Spanish and Bl. Javas, $1.50 per 13. B ff, Bi. 
W. and P. Cochins, W. Wyandottes, W. Langshans, and 
W. P. Rocks, $2 per 13. Crup, Pekin and Rouen Ducks, 
W. and B. Leghorns, $1 per dozen. M. B. Turkeys, Tou- 
Jouse, Embden, White and B. China Geese Eggs, 25 cents 
each. H. C. WAINRIGHT, 
Blanchester, Ohio. 


T. WALLACE, Del. Water Gap, Pa., Breeder B. 


J. Minoreas, W. Wyandottes, B. and W.Leghorn, S. Ham. 
burg, L. Brahma Poultry. Eggs gl per 13. Circulars free 


ECCS FOR HATCHING at prices to suit the 








times. Send two one cent stamps for 
ormraestcres 30 page fine Illustrated Catalogue. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ill. 


GGS—L. Brahma, P. Rock, W. P. Rock. Hou- 
dan and G. L. Wyandottes, $1 25 for 13; &2 for 26. Send 
for circular. Address A. T. OWENS. Curwensville, Pa. 








Warts PLYMOUTH ROCKS and White 
Wyaudottes eggs: from best st_ck $1.50 per 13. 84 per 


39 Circulars free. T. F. MILLER, Mattituck, N. Y. 





NDIAN GAMES & RED CAPS. My own im- 
portations. Minoreas, Wyandottes, P. Rocks and Hou- 
dans Eggs. Circulars free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 





When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST. 


Terms of Subscription in the United 
States and British Provinces. 


The Agriculturist is published monthly and is mail- 
ed in time to reach subscribers on or before the first of 
each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. Clubs of five or 
more, $1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six monta&s. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Remittances.—Money for subscriptions can be sent by 
postal note, express or post-office money order. register- 
ed letter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of Subscription.—The date to which 
subscription is paid is indicated by the number on the 
printed label bearing the subscriber’s name which is at- 
tached to the wrapper inclosing the magazine. If the 
number on your labelis 529 it indicates that your sub- 
scription is paid up to and expires with the Februar) 
number, 530 with this March number, and so on. The 
numbers of each issue will be found on the frontispiece. 

Renewals.—Four weeks are required after the receipt 
of a renewal ofsubscription before number or date oppo- 
site name on adéress label can be changed. If at the expi- 
ration of this time any error is noticed subscribers will con- 
fer a favor by sending us notice. The number indicating 
thetime to which ee is paid is the subscriber’s 
receipt for remittance. No other receipt is sent unless 
requested. 

iscontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change of Address.—When a change of address is de- 
sired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 


: Rates to Foreign Countries. 
The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL 
TURISYT in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 








solicit sub- 


8. dd, U.S. car. 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo..10 3 $2.46 
RUN a eade bons Gaia sur s Sib bs kis oes Oe 11 3 2.70 
ESSE Sen oe 12 3 2.94 
oO EO er ee eer 10 2 2.46 
cee eee rs errr 11 3 2.70 
EE WOMB ad:c vans see ce eee ewan s : 1.74 
MN ae vis ot arc 2 (Wisp 604 )4 60S ISR 7 3 1.74 
SS RP errs reer ee rer prey: 7 3 1.74 
SSP eee eer Er ‘3 1.74 
0 SE ere eer Coes 412 1.74 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 7s 94; United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Advertising: Rates. 
Ordinary Pages, %1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, %1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, #1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, #2.00 per 
li 


tion. 


ine. 
No advertisement taken for less than #%3.00 each inser- 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


— O-- 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





